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Part I 
ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR 



HOT THE RESERVES CAME UP 



"PROM a seat in the paymaster's office of the 
^ depot barracks at Bury one afternoon in 
November, iSgg, I could look either into the 
barrack yard or out along the Bolton Road. A 
four-wheeler clove its way through the crowd 
surrounding the gates, and the sentries presented 
arms to it. It contained my friend, the pay- 
master, who presently came upstairs carrying a 
bag in which were several hundred pounds sterling 
— the real sinews of war. This was the man 
whose business it was to call up the Reservists, 
and he had a very simple way of doing it. 
He had several books containing large forms 
divided by perforation into four parts. The first 
was a counterfoil on which was written the 
Reservist's name and the date of posting the 
order; the second was a railway warrant request- 
ing the railway company to furnish him with a 
ticket available by the most direct route from his 
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place of residence to the dep6t ; the third was 
the order requiring him to present himself at the 
barracks on or before a certain date ; and the 
fourth was a money -order for three shillings, 
officially called an advance, but virtually a present 
from a considerate Government, On the nth of 
the month the paymaster at Bury had signed 
about six hundred of these notices, and had seen 
them posted ; on Sunday and Monday they had 
begun to fall like bombs on the breakfast tables 
of prosperous civilians all over the country ; and 
soon the pieces of blue paper had made a sad 
disturbance In several hundreds of cottage homes, 
and added several hundred men to the strength 
of the 2iid Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
The business of the pay office, or at least my 
friend's part of it — a few subalterns rushing up in 
a hurry to get money for their various companies ; 
eighty pounds for A, a hundred pounds for D, 
and so on — was soon over, and then he told me 
something of how the Reserve system works. 

All the men in the Reserve have put in at least 
seven years' service. They go into the Reserve 
first for a term of five years at sixpence a day, 
and then (if they wish) for a term of four years 
at fourpence a day. Of course when the Reserves 
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are called out they receive the same pay as regular 
soldiers, and their wives have separation allow- 
ances. As everyone knows, this was the first time 
that any considerable number of the Reserves 
had been called up, and the system has worlted 
admirably. About 9S per cent, m some districts 
presented themselves, the small remainder being 
either ill or in gaol. A small proportion of those 
who came up were rejected by the doctor, but on 
the whole the men were tough and fit In this 
district they were allowed eight days in which 
to settle their affairs and present themselves at 
the dep6t, but most of them did not come until 
the last minute, and several not until after the 
last minute of the time allowed by the order. 

The crowd outside the barrack gates was com- 
posed chiefly of women and loafers, but every 
now and then it opened to admit a handful of 
reluctant-looking men, who had probably stayed 
outside until their money was exhausted. And 
many of them were hanging about outside the 
gates having nothing to do and no money to 
spend, but deferring to the last moment the hnal 
step of self-submission to the iron hand of dis- 
cipline. For once the Reservist was inside the 
barrack yard he could have no more liberty, pro- 
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bably, for many a long month — unless, indeed, he 
ganied an endless liberty on the battlefield. The 
scene through the opposite window looking on 
to the barrack yard was very different from the 
rather sombre picture without. The yard was gay 
with the wonderful red that has done so much 
to make the army popular. For movement there 
were a few squads of Militia recruits being drilled 
by the trumpet -voiced sergeants ; and for music 
there was the ring of a hundred rifle-butts striking 
the ground together, the tramp and click of rnany 
feet, and the clatter of the coloners horse as he 
rode across the yard. 

But the most interesting people were the 
Reservists and their friends, who dotted the yard 
in many-coloured groups. Here was a party of 
girls and women taking a farewell of some 
engaging blade whose course of gallantry had 
been suddenly interrupted. There was a father 
standing with his wife and small family grouped 
round him, no one saying very much, but every- 
one feeling a good deal. And another group 
would be laughing and singing, not quite re- 
covered from the means they had taken to drown 
regretSi 

Sitting in the window, one could trace the 
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Reservist's progress from his entrance at the gate 
to his disappearance into quarters. The square 
was filled with little processions containing six 
or eight men each ; first from the orderly-room 
to the hospital, in all kinds of civilian raiment : 
black, grey, brown, green, blue, drab — anything 
but red ; hatlcss, capless, black-hatted, cloth- 
capped, shabby, spruce, dirty, soiled, clean, pretty 
clean, white -faced, red - faced, unkempt, well- 
groomed, hungry, well-fed, thin, fat — every class 
between clerks and tramps ; every condition 
between prosperity and destitution. A procession 
was also constantly flowing from the hospital to 
the quartermaster's stores — the same procession, 
with one military touch; for this time the men 
did not straggle, but were marched single file in 
charge of a sergeant. The next procession was 
from the stores to the men's quarters; but now 
each man had a great bundle under his arms con- 
taining his entire kit wrapped up in an overcoat. 

The quartermaster, not without pardonable pride, 
took me over the stores in which the men's kits 
are prepared. There were hundreds of racks 
containing bundles so cunningly rolled that you 
could see at a glance what was in each. And 
beside each bundle was a valise already packed 
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with everything that a campaigner could need ; 
indeed, when I read the printed list showing what 
was in each my heart warmed with the same joy 
that I felt when I first read Robinson Cnisoe. 
Government, who is rigorous and unyielding as 
a disciplinarian to her soldiers, is a mother to 
them in her provision for their wants. Each bag 
contained a knife, fork^ spoon^ tin canteen, 
shaving brush, soap, razor, boot brushes, clothes 
brush, hair brush, pipeclay, button polisher, 
cleaning paste, and a dozen other things just as 
interesting and as useful. Out of curiosity I 
opened a housewife, and my heart was touched 
with tlie almost feminine consideration that it 
indicated ; for there, cunningly folded up, were 
akeins of wool and cotton in many different 
shades, as well as half a dozen sizes of needles. 
Surely the War Office is Imman^ and not the 
strange machine that some of us esteem it^ for 
how else could it provide that Tommy shall not 
have to darn his socks with scarlet, nor his tunic 
with grey, nor his trousers with white wool .' As 
the men came into the stores each one received 
his share of these excellent things, and the 
quartermaster's sergeants displayed quite a genius 
in estimating and fitting the various proportions 
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of the men. And the men's eyes brightened mt 
the sight of the glorious new red cloth ; I believe 
that, although they wore it for a few days only, 
it did much to reconcile them with the incon- 
veaicacc and hardship that some of thera endured 
in rejoining. Khaki uniforms were served out 
later. 

All round the barrack square the men stood 
ia groups as I have described, and in oae coraef 
were clusters of men arrayed in their new gar- 
ments. One could read pretty easily in their 
faces the story of the last few days. One saw 
several men who had evidently risen in the world 
since they had left the army. They had an air of 
sleekness and delicacy that made them seem out 
of place. Others had evidently been going down 
in the social scale, and wore their new clothes like 
fine feathers. Some were evidently glad at the 
prospect of action and excitement, and fell back 
into the regimental routine as a man sits down in 
a comfortable chair. To others, not a few, all this 
bustle was an act in a domestic tragedy. Some- 
times it was a comedy, as in the case of one man 
who had built up a " nice littk butchering business," 
snatching his profits from the niggard hand of 
competition ; and now he must go forth to kill 
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men, leaving his rival master in the field of 
domestic butchery. But the comedies were few, 
or else 1 did not come across them, for it was the 
serious side of this business that impressed me 
the most Men caught away from new-found 
family joys, not for personal advancement or glory, 
but to take their places as units in the huge war- 
machine that is fed with human bodies. It is 
so easy to speak and think of " losses " when 
we count them by the hundred ; it is so hard and 
bitter to think of one death and all that it means 
when one stands and speaks to a soldier. I found 
one man standing apart by himself — a young 
man, with a good, clean, hardy face — and there 
were tears in his eyes, As I was passing he 
asked me what time it was, and in a few minutes 
he told me hfs story. He had been married two 
years ; he had one little child ; he had left his 
wife dying of pneumonia. That was all ; but I 
think one can hardly realise how much it meant. 
I should like some civilians who do their soldier- 
ing in an armchairj and who really seem to like 
a war for the spice with which it flavours their 
newspaper, to have seen that man and heard his 
short tale of misery.^ He is, of course, oac of 
* This mim's wife «^cd a week aftct be had sailed. 



the few on whom an admirable system inflicts 
a fearful wound; but he is an example (if one 
were needed) of the matchless discipline that caa 
teach a man to obey without question or com- 
plaint a command that has two edges for death. 
I am glad to say that I met no other man in half 
so dreadful a plight as his, but tliere were dozens 
of men to whom the order came as an ending 
of happiness, and of course one Icnew^ although 
the thought was not dwelt upon, that many of the 
little homes of which these men had been the 
centre and support would have that support no 
more. Yet of one thing I am very sure. Not 
one of the men to whom I spoke but was willing 
and anxious to serve his country; not one but 
looked proud to be wearing the old uniform again. 
The sadness and trouble was al! in the retrospect^ 
not in the outlook. Tommy Atkins, with his 
great, simple, conspicuous vices and his obscure, 
surprising, and enduring virtues was unconsciously 
putting into practice the precept of a certain Old 

.Buccaneer: No regrets; they unman the heart we 

{want for to-morrow. 



II 

HO^P" THE ARMY LEFT ENGLAND 

' I ''HE few days that elapsed between rejoining 

"*- and embarkation were spent by the Reservist 

at the depot barracks of his regiment, where he 

received his kit and underwent the small amount 
of drill necessary to remove the rust of civilian life. 
After that, the sound of reveille in the depth of a 
winter night ; the sudden awakening ; the hasty 
breakfast, eaten like a Passover feast ; the long and 
noisy railway journey ; the faint, salt smell of the 
sea^ and the first sight of it through the rainy 
dawn^ In the early days of the war I was present 
at many embarkations at Liverpool and South- 
ampton, and they left an impression on my mind 
which will not easily be effaced. For, even to an 
onlooker, the embarkation of troops^ with its sights 
and sounds of tragedy, is an affair that burns itself 
into the memory; one is dazzled and confounded 
by the number and variety of the small dramas 
that are enacted before one's eyes ; and the whole 
is framed in a setting of military system and cir- 
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cumstance that leads dtgnity, if that were needed, 
to the bumble tragedies of the moment. 

Only a few of ^e thousands wbo came to watch 
the departure of the Canada from Liverpool one 
December morning werr allowed inside the dock 
shed ; nearly all of those within the gale were 
Sweethearts and wives and children of soldiers 
I who had contrived to procure passes for them. 
I Evra ID the shed the scene was one of cxtra- 
' ordinary confusion. At intervab of about half an 
hour detachments were marched in and formed up 
^^at one end of the shed, where they left their 
^Hiundles and heavy kit» and whence they were 
^Bnarched in single file up the gangway of the ship. 
^VVVith the exception of the Manchesters, all the 
^troops were in khaki, and were easily distinguish- 
able from the dark-coloured mass of civilians. 
I ^Thus there was always a yellow pool of coloui" 
^Bb the midst of the black mass, and all the 
^^moming a thin yellow line flowed from the pool 
to the ship's gangway. As often as one looked, 
during the whole morning, there was a line of 
men in the act of ascending the gangway. One 
It as though one had fallen asleep for a moment 
d dreamed, and waked again to find the same 
en In the same position, so little did the appear- 
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ance of things change. It was really a picture 
that one looked at, for the colours and bold out- 
lines remained constant; the eye at times grew 
used to the minute movement, and refused to 
notice that the picture was preserved only because 
the same things were being done over and over 
again by hundreds of different people. The same 
greetings as friends recognised the newly-arrived 
man, the same hurried words^ the same faltering 
voices, the same desperate embraces, the same 
endless tramp from the formed ranks to the ship, 
the same tears. The absorption of so many acute 
personal emotions into one revolving routine was 
the most amazing part of it ; the stream of dis- 
cipline and system ran swift and deep here, 
drawing into its flood even the most sacred and 
intimate of human experiences, and turning into 
a pattern the parting of husband from wife and 
father from child. When at length one became 
used to the picture one began to notice the 
elements of its composition, and only in watching 
them could one gain relief from the overburdening 
sense of personality submerged in a system. The 
little dramas were very strange and very affecting, 
I can only give a few examples out of dozens that 
I watched, 
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As the troops came in at the door, marching 
four deep, the crowd formed od each side, and 
those who had friends in the detacliment tried to 
get a prominent place in the front rank of the 
crowd, where they could attract the attention of 
the soldiers as they passed. The men were not 
hurried^ and they were marching at ease, so there 
was generally time for a few words and a kiss or 

hand-clasp before they were moved on. One 
Vife, who was little more than a girl, had taken 
a good place on the edge of the crowd when her 
husband's detachment began to tile in. I heard 
her teUing a friend that she had not said good-bye 
to " her lad," as she wanted to see the last of him [ 
it had been arranged that she was to be near 
wlien he passed so that he could give her a 
parting kiss. Oh, how anxiously she scanned the 
faces of the men as they swung into sight, throw- 

tig all her soul into her eyes ! 
Presently, "There he is!" she cried; "here, 
im, I'm here!" 
The young man's fine honest face had a look no 
less intent than herSj but it was turned away from 
h«r; he was searching as eagerly as she, but on 
the wrong side of the lane of people ; and by one 
if those impish tricks that Fate plays upon us in 
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acute moments, he never saw her, nor heard her 
voice above the cheers of the people and the blare 
of the band. It was a cruel thing ; she was fast 
wedged in the crowd. Someone ran after the 
man and told him where she was, but before the ' 
sympathiser could reach him his company had 
been drawn up and he could not be allowed tS^M 
fall out. And long before she was clear of the 
tightly packed throng he had passed on to tht 
ship, where she could not follow him. 

Another incident of another kind. The Noi 
Lancashires were marchiag in^ and an old mc 
m the crowd was on the look-out for his son.' 
He explained to everybody near him what a fine 
boy his son was, and how keen a soldier ; how 
it had nearly broken the old man's heart that 
his boy should leave him and go to the war, but 
how it would "do un good and make a mon of 
un." Presently two soldiers appeared, half-cair^'- 
ing and half-dragging between them a young 
mam who vras sk> drunk that he could neither 
stand nor walk. His helmet was jammed over 
his cyts, but as he was dragged past us it fel] 
off and rolled to the old man's feet t beard 
him draw in hts breath sharply and murmur 
something as his face flushed; and then all the 







)ple round began to point and say, "That's 

his son there, him that's being carried " ; and 

some — God forgive them ! — laughed and joked 

at the old man. And he who had a moment 

ago filled our ears with the praises of his boy 

gazed after him with a look of bitter amazement 

and then went silently away. Another man who 

had missed seeing his wife before he bad em^ 

barked caught sight of her from the ship's deck 

she stood upon the quay with tears in her 

"eyes. There was no cha.nce of his being allowed 

^^o pass down the gangway. But the husband 

^Ki him knew no obedience to the stern order, 

^Hmd he dived clean off the stem of the steamer 

into the filthy water and swam, khaki and all^ 

to the steps at the side of the dock. And you 

may be sure his wife was there to help him 

out, and she forgot her grief in her pride at his 

daring. So he held her in his arm for a moment 

(and had three ringing cheers from his mates 

into tlie bargain) before he was collared and 

marched back to restraint, dirty but glorious, 

^^ Here and there one saw men much the worse 

^fer liquor ; and I have no words to describe the 

folly of those friends who thrust bottles of 

spirits into the soldiers' hands as they passed 
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through the streets. They did them a double 
cruelty, for the poor fellows, all unstrung by 
their partings, gulped the raw spirit thinking they 
drank courage; and so once or twice I saw poor 
women saying good-bye to staggering maniacs 
— grim mockeries of the husbands they might 
never see again, the poor fools themselves at 
present oblivious indeed, but doomed to I know 
not what horrors of remorse on awaking. Happily, 
however, there were not many in this sad con- 
dition. Most of the men behaved with a fortitude 
and gentleness that was most touching. Indeed 
I find it hard to express my admiration of their 
bearing. There was none of the bluster of the 
armchair Jingo, none of the loud hectoring and 
swaggering and bravado that distinguish the 
carpet warrior. On the contrary, when they 
were talking of the war annongst themselves they 
had an air of quiet determination, of good- 
humoured banter, and of easy, serious confidence 
far more ominous for an enemy than any amount 
of fluent rant After the world of poUticSj with 
its hair-spUtting and word-mincing, it was good 
to be with soldiers- — the men who do the work. 
They knew no fine political shadeSj, they bandied 
no epithets ; England was at war and they were 
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going to fight — that was enough. And the spirit 
in which they fought all the world knows : every- 
day during the war one read tales of devotion 
and heroism that became almost commonplace ; 
it is even a commonplace to praise them^ Yet 
one could not see the soldiers in this most trying 
duty of all, the laying down of home ties and 
interests (for I think the heroism of mere fighting 
is nothing to it), without feeling a pride in the 
moral discipline that makes it all possible, and 
under the authority of which Tommy is content 
to be as a child. And this childlike submission 
to discipline has its pathetic side, as when one 
saw the little family of mother and children 
grouped to see the last of its head. The children 
stood in wide-eyed amazement to see daddy the 
Reservist, who in the little household had been 
the emblem of aEl authority, now in the place 
of obedience^ and taking directions from another 
man (not so big and strong as he) as to how he 
should stand and into what hole he should put 
the buckle of his strap. Thus even the father 
and the husband are absorbed in the soldier. It 
is a great price ; and the way in which it was 
paid by so many was perhaps our firmest assur- 
ance of the stuff that is in our soldiers. 
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Early on the morning of departure a. few- 
hundred people — mostly women — stood on the 
pierhead of Canada Dock, watching the transport 
as she lay a short distance off in the stream 
with the Blue Peter at her fore and the St. 
George's ensign hanging astern. The rain beat 
steadily down, loading the raw wind that blew 
out of the morning twilight, and the brown water 
bfoke sullenly to the send of a setting flood tide. 
The faces of nearly all the women were worn 
with weeping; now they wept no longer, but 
looked dully out to sea, while the rain ran 
down their soaking garments and splashed on 
the ground, A drunken soldier who had some- 
how got ashore the night before reeled helplessly 
on his wife's arm, his head bruised and cut a.nd 
his new uniform torn and filthy. But in the 
woman's face there was a kind of fearful joy; 
she had rescued him from his pot-house satellites, 
and she thought she could keep him. Presently 
a tug came off from the transport with a picket 
to collect deserters — he had to go. She sobbed 
afid wailedj imploring the sergeant in vain ; and 
she clung to her poor senseless husband as though 
she would never leave him. He hardly knew her ; 
he laughed vacantly in her face when with stream- 
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tug eyes she begged him to speak her name ; then 
they took him away from her. As the tug steamed 
out I heard him singing. 

A little ^wiiile afterwards the Canada's siren 
b^an to wail and squeal with a horrible mockery 
of painful cries. The tugs backed clear of her, 
and lent their shrill voices to the discordant 
concert Presently the water astern of the trans- 
port turned from brown to foaming white, and 
her masts began to move past the farther shore. 
There was a faint sound of cheering from her, 
but she was soon out of sound and sight, and 
still the women stared into the mist that had 
enfolded her, as though their wishes might draw 
her back again. But in a little while they turned 
towards home and a world that had changed its 
face. 



On another day I went down to Liverpool 
to see the Majestic depart with troops for the 
front. The weather was consistently unkind. 
The Canada had sailed in a whirl of rainy fog, 
and the departing passengers of the Majestic 
looked across a little inky strip of water to a 
land that was cloaked with snow. It was bitterly 
cold on the landing-stage, and all the interest 
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of the scene could not keep the bitter wind from 
whipping one's face and numbing the feet. The 
wooden planks resounded not more with the 
tramp of marching feet than with the hard 
stampings of people who were trying to restore 
circulation. There were no very poor people 
on the stage. The space opposite to the ship 
was occupied chiefly by the friends of officers 
and by the troops themselves, and certainly it 
seemed kinder to the men to prevent the dread- 
ful scrambling for farewells that took place when 
the Canada sailed. But a sea of anxious faces 
pressed against the barriers at either end of the 
reserved space, and no doubt there was much 
bitter envy of us in the enclosure, who had so 
much better an opportunity, and perhaps so much 
less reasonable a claim to the front places. 

Outwardly this departure seemed very different 
from that of the Canada. It was not so sordid, 
if one may use the term ; the vessel did not slip 
away furtively from a dock in the small hours 
of the morning, but departed in open day from 
the more accessible landing-stage ; and although 
the weather was diill and bitter, it had not that 
infinitely dreary effect upon the spirits that one 
associates with a soaking downpour. Here were 
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all the pomps and circumstances of farewell — the 
blowing of bands and wavings of caps and great 
shouts of a multitude that must give vent to 
acute emotions. Yet, different though the out- 
ward circumstances were, they only accentuated 
the likeness that lay beneath. Good-bye is good- 
bye, whether we say it at a carriage window or 
shout it across a strip of harbour water ; whether 
a crowd sings "Auld Lang Syne" or a mother 
whispers " Don't forget me." And at the sailing 
of the Majestic, with all its dignity, one saw the 
same tragedies repeated over and over again, until 
one's heart sickened of it all, and one would 
gladly have come away. Of course it was not 
among the officers and their wives that one saw 
these things; people used to self-control keep 
their griefs to themselves, and perhaps a very 
inexperienced person would have been deceived 
by the smiles on women's faces and the cheery 
chaff of men. Even here there were things to 
be seen at the last moment, but I confess that 
I turned my back when the saloon gangway was 
about to be removed ; some things are sacred even 
from the man whose business it is to describe what 
he sees. 

It was after the two thousand troops had all 
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been embarked that the friends of the men were 
admitted to the stage, and the dismal, though 
enthusiastic, part of the affair began. Before 
that everything was business and order. As the 
men arrived they were provided with hot coffee 
and meat pies, which they drank and ate with 
every sign of pleasure. Some of us who were 
very cold envied them for that moment. The 
forward gangway was for about an hour occupied 
by men who did nothing but pass rifles from the 
quay to the ship ; it was a formidable sight, this 
stream of deadiy weapons that flowed on board. 
Up another gangway enough cordite to blow up 
the whole of Liverpool was being gingerly carried 
in small cases. But this hour or two of embark- 
ation, in which so much really happened, left 
little impression on my mind. It simply was 
one more illustration of the admirable efficiency 
of discipline for which our army is famous. It 
was when the gangways were removed and the 
crowd began to pour on to the stage that the 
affair became human; and the half-hour that 
elapsed between that time and the moment when 
the mist finally hid the ship wrote itself much 
niore deeply on my memory. 

One gangway was left open, and stragglers 
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and men who at the last moment had stayed 
away for an hour with thetr wives and children 
were hunted out and hurried up it. At the 
shore end there were many painful scenes, which 
people with a little imagination may picture for 
themselves. Fortunately a farewell is a brief thing, 
and leaves only aching hearts ; people could not 
stand a sustained agony like that of the last 
moment. It is the price we pay for our powers 
of memory and forethought ; the chai^er, going 
perhaps to a bloody and cruel death, steps 
willingly enough up plank ; the drunken man 
sings his good - bye ; only the sober and alert 
taste the fearful sting of parting. Ex^en the people 
who had kept up a great show of callousness had 
the mask suddenly and for the moment plucked 
from their faces ; young subalterns with rather 
watery eyes and very loud voices ran swiftly up 
the plank, and brave women who had a smile 
even to the last for their husbands turned a 
different face shorewards. One could not help 
contrasting the weight of the burden for those 
who went away and those who stayed behind ; 
for the men and for the women ; for those who 
were going to fight, to die perhaps, but still to 
do something, and for those who had nothing 
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but their thoughts to be busy with. Pessimistic 
as this view may seem, it is the true one ; the 
event described as an "enthusiastic send-off" is 
essentially a melancholy function, and the relief 
afforded by the antics of a few intoxicated men 
does not make it less so. It is strange, indeed, 
how important a part is played by the whisky- 
bottle in the farewells of the poor. I have seen 
it passed round family circles at the last moment 
like some grotesque sacrament ; have even over- 
heard husband and wife almost quarrelling in 
their desire to press the comforter each upon 
the other, "Here, take it with you, Sam." "No, 
Missus, you 'ave it; I can get some off Tom," 
"No, lad, take it — I'll throw it after you if you 
don't." Chance generally stepped in. to kill the 
ghost in the bottle, throwing it to the ground 
and spilling the contents. I saw one little boy, 
aged about four, run up to his daddy at the last 
moment with a gorgeous present in the shape 
of a glass pistol (a delicate reference to his 
profession) full of spirits ; it had a cork in the 
barrel, and I suppose you lired it down your 
throat. Amid all these scenes the officers dis- 
played an unvarying tact, coaxing the men on 
board and not unduly hastening their farewells; 
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but for all that there were many violent and 
tragic scenes. 

Just before the last gangway was run ashore 
a little woman came up, crying and almost 
breathless, and begging to be allowed to say 
good-bye to her husband, who was at the other 
end of the gangway, not allowed to come down. 
The orders were absolute — no one must go up 
to the ship. Then the woman broke out into a 
great wailing and sobbing, praying the quarter- 
master on her knees that he would let her go 
half-way up the gangway; but he was as firm 
as a rock. Then she came to the edge of the 
landing-stage and cried quietly, all alone in that 
vast crowd, now and then calling broken words of 
endearment to the man who stood a dozen yards 
away from her across the strip of black water. 
Discipline is heavy^ and crushes ; it is also sharp, 
and sometimes cuts cruelly and deeply. But in 
the midst of her amazing grief she found time to 
call some cheering words across to her husband : 
" Keep your heart up, lad, and think of me and 
the children as loves you." He, poor soul, looked 
thunder at his sergeant, and raged and swore ; 
but he was a unit in a mass — he kicked against 
the pricks, and he knew it 
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At last the gangway was removed, and a kind 
of quietness fell upon the crowdj waiting for the 
next harrowing sensation. It came in a succes- 
sion of those minute incidents that burn them- 
selves into the memory of people whose nerves 
are on the rack The splash of a hawser into the 
dock ; the deep notes of the engine-room tele- 
graph, and the clicking reply upon the bridge ; 
the spinning of the wheel as a quartermaster tests 
the steering engine ; the clack and spit of winches, 
and finally the thrilling shout of the fog-horn, 
whose echo leaves you trembling — all these things 
have a painful significance, and they bite and grip 
into the heart. As the ship began to move a 
band on the shade-deck struck up "Auld Lang 
Syne," and immediately the floodgates were un- 
locked. Tears started again into bitterly dry 
eyes, handkerchiefs were waved, people shouted, 
sang snatches of song — everyone made a sound 
of some kind, and contributed to the great 
unrestrained noise of human beings m distress 
and excitement. Above it all rose the hooting 
of foghorns and sirens, while the band made its 
noise too — thump and throb of drums, scream 
of pipes, and red-hot flare of brass instruments. 
Sea-birds, seeing the ship about to depart, flapped 
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and hovered about it by the scor^ addic^ thetr 
shrill cries to the tumult; and high on his flying- 
bridge stood the captatD, shifting his telegraph 
from "stand by" to "ahead," holding up or 
moving his hand, but not uttering his vcnce. It 
was a striking picture, in which he stood as an 
image of a Fate by which all men were for the 
moment helplessly crushed down. 

It was at this moment that something happened 
whjch I^ for one, had been expecting. One of the 
many men who were perched in the raging or 
outside the rails lost his hold, and in the same 
second was wriggling in the water It conveys 
some idea of the pitch to which the crowd was 
strung up to say that the noise did not increase 
and hardly changed its character. 1 suppose 
people turned from cheering to shouting, but the 
big sound was still the same, and since the bands- 
men were high up and in the middle of the deck 
they saw and knew nothing and went on playing. 
But something else impressed me far more deeply ; 
indeed. I think that I can never forget it Quite 
close to me was standing the man's wife holding 
a baby, and as the man's face turned towards us 
in his floundering she said calmly, "God, it's my 
George/' And the little boy, not understanding. 
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repeated gleefully and senselessly, " It's dadda; it's 
dadda." 

I looked at the woman's face ; her cup had been 
full before; she had drunk her fill of grief; and 
this new horror, her husband struggling like a 
mouse in the bitter cold water, could not add 
a pang to her torture. All that 1 have described 
happened, of course, in a few seconds ; the man 
had barely gone under before one of the ship's 
butchers, in his white clothes, was in after him. 
Let no one belittle the race of butchers. The 
life-taker knew how to save life^ and Ma.ster 
Butcher had his man in a moment, turned him 
on his back, and began to swim ashore; indeed^ 
there was no fear of the man'^s drowning, for there 
were half a dozen men in the water within half 
a minute of the accident. The man was brought 
ashore, and his wife helped to rub him down ; 
only to go through her parting again on the deck 
of a tender a few minutes afterwards. But there 
was a cheerier note in the cheering that broke 
out when the ship again began to move, and 
when the band struck up " God Save the Queen " 
everyone who had a croak in him or her joined 
with a will. The shape of the ship grew dim in 
the mist, but still the sea-birds cried and hovered 
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like winged prayers and wishes between her and 
the shore. 

In the Thames and at Southampton similar 
scenes were enacted almost daily. Here is an 
account of a " Specimen Day " at Southampton — 
one of the busiest that had been known there 
since the beginning of the war^ for Lord Roberts's 
grand army was being hurried out to repair the 
fortunes shattered at Magersfontein, Stormberg, 
and Colenso. 

All day long crowded troop-trains had been 
steaming into the station, where small pilot engines 
waited to receive them and drag them, groaning 
and squealing, round the curves and across the 
points that lead to the docks. The first train 
arrived at about nine, and the last at two. Be- 
tween those hours there was a constant succession 
of trains. Three steamers were waiting to receive 
the troops; the Peninsular and Oriental liner 
Assirye, the Union Steamship Company's Goorkha, 
and the Castle liner Braemar Castk. The Assaye 
was a new boat, and this was her maiden voyage. 
She carried two regiments, the 2nd Norfolk and 
the 2nd Hampshire, and the fact that the Hamp- 
shire is the territorial regiment of the port, 
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accounted for the unusually large crowd that 

assembled on the wharf beside which the Assays 
lay. The business of despatching transports had 
become so commonplace at Southampton that 
unless there was some special interest attached 
to the embarkation there was no crowd at all. 
Only the town loafers would assemble in any 
strength. But many of the Southampton people 
had friends in the Hampshire Regiment, so there 
were some thousands pressing round the barriers 
that surrounded the dock shed into which the 
trains on arriving were drawn. 

It was on board the Ass&ye that I spent the 
greater part of the morning and afternoon, piloted 
by a naval lieutenant who was in charge of the 
embarkation. 1 perched myself high up on the 
flying-bridge and watched the busy scene below. 
In the next dock was the Goorkka, into whose 
commodious maw were pouring the 2nd Lincoln- 
shire Regiment, the gth Field Company Royal 
Engineers, the 14th Brigade Staff, the Cavalry 
Brigade Field Hospital, the Fifth Division Field 
Hospital, and No. I2 Company Army Medical 
Corps. Further away, alongside the dock ex- 
tension jetty^ the Brasniar Castle was receiving 
the I St King's Own Scottish Borderers, No. 7 
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Bearer Company, and Na 19 Company Army 
Medical Corps. In the Assise, however, were 
men of only two cx^lours, the Norfolks and the 
Hampshires. The Norfolks arrived first, and 
were promptly embarked. The 'tween-decks of 
the Assaye, having been constructed specially for 
the purpose, were more commodious than those 
on most other transportSj, and certainly they were 
better ventilated> for a great open shaJ^ ran right 
up from the bottom of the ship to the upper deck, 
and round this were grouped the tables at which 
the meu, in messes of sixteen, were to be accom- 
modated. The men seemed pleased with their 
quarters and with the general arrangements made 
for their comfort, but they were almost laughably 
critical. The fact was that the soldiers were in 
great danger of being spoiled by the fuss that had 
been made of them before they embarked. It 
is well that we should cheer the soldiers up by 
our enthusiasm, but, as everyone knows, the 
British public did much more than that. "Tommy 
Atkins " was the rage for the moment, and what 
may be called "Absent-minded Beggarism" was 
rampant. Unfortunately, this enthusiasm found a 
vent too often in silly and thoughtless squandering 
jof money on the soldiers. They were banqueted 
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before they started ; their friends used to ply 
them with drink ; mayors were waiting upon them 
at every turn with pipes and tobacco, and total 
strangers showered money on them quite reck- 
lessly. For example, while I was on the Assaye's 
bridge I saw a civilian, standing quite apart from 
the crowd, with his hat full of copper and small 
silver coins. No one seemed to be watching him. 
He could have no thought of making an im- 
pression. But in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, he 
kept throwing showers of money to the troops 
on deck. It is an excellent thing that the people 
at home should be touched with such gratitude 
to the men who fight for them, but, like all great 
public movements which have more heart than 
head in them, this kind of thing was sometimes 
overdone, and failed in its object. One saw the 
men sometimes arriving drunken, grumbling, and 
impudent; criticising the quality or quantity of 
the refreshments which the steamship company 
had thoughtfully provided for them, and generally 
behaving in a way most unlike what one would 
expect. No one seemed to lack money, although 
so much was spent in drink. Several times that 
day I heard men at the canteen calling for whisky 
and soda or brandy and potash^ and grumbling 
heartily when they were not supplied. 
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With regard to the way in which men got 
drink one or two things fall to be said. Every 
eflfort was tnade by the authorities to prevent 
drunkenness. One of the naval embarkation 
of&cers told me that drink was not supplied to the 
men at the canteen, that they were forbidden to 
bring any on board, and that they were forbidden 
to buy or receive any from civilians; yet it had 
been found that certain tradesmen at Southampton 
had deliberately smuggled whisky on board by 

C heavily bribing some of the crew. In the face of 
this kind of thing the officers could do little. 
They spoke very bitterly of the cruelty to the 
men involved in such practices, for the soldiers 
are necessarily packed pretty close together when 
hammocks are slung, and when the effects of 
drunkenness are added to the horrors of sea- 
sickness the result is awful, and almost unen- 
durable by a man who cherishes any self-respect 
I mention this at some length because, although 
it was not prominent on the day of which I am 
writing, it had happened terribly often, and on 
the day before it had made the scene at the 
embarkation of an Irish regiment a really horrible 
one. The two regiments which embarked on the 
Assaye happened to be the soberest I had yet 
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seen. Indeed, there was hardly one case of 
drunkenness amongst them. I think this was 
partly because the outside public was not allowed 
near the ship. The men passed from the train 
directly on board, and did not come in contact 
with their friends. It was kinder to the friends 
too. I saw none of those heartrending tragic 
scenes of parting, none of the wild grief that 
grows so much wilder for being indulged. From 
the officers' deck the picture of embarkation 
appeared in outline rather than in detail. The 
constant movement of people far below, the 
orderly disorder, the shouts and cries of officers 
and stevedores, the waving arms of cranes and 
the general excitement produced in a mere on- 
looker a strange sense of isolation. One felt 
like Gulliver observing the Liliputians in some 
great effort of maritime preparation, and the 
longer one looked the smaller and more like 
toy soldiers seemed the men. Such an endless 
stream of them poured from the dock shed to 
the ship. I heard their cries faintly. " Bring 
back old Kroojer's whiskers" was the burden of 
them, and this was indeed the chief trophy, the 
chief spoil of war which the average soldier 
pictured for himself. It was strange to think 
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that this army of LiUput which tramped and 
: cried down there conceived its mission so 
vaguely and imperfectly that it could depart 
light-heartedly. 

The deep note of the Goorkha's foghorn 
sounded close at hand. The tops of her masts 
glided past the roof of the dock shed ; in five 
minutes she was out of sight, and her departure 
seemed to have been almost uncelebrated. She 
got away at about two, and an hour later the 
Bracmar Castle also departed. 

The only thing which now decayed the depar- 
ture of the Assays was the embarkation of the 
horses. There were eight chargers belonging to 
officers of the two regiments, and they made the 
utmost objection to being enclosed in narrow 
boxes and swung in mid-air. In particular a 
magnificent grey belonging to the colonel of the 
Hampshire Regiment gave any amount of trouble. 
It took her groom ten minutes to coax her into 
the boxj and as soon as it began to move upwards 
she snorted and trembled with fear, and finally sat 
down on her haunches, with her neck hanging 
fover the door. The colonel^ who was standing 
near, seemed rather proud of this exhibition, but 
when the mare was almost beside herself with 
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terror, and while she was yet swinging in mid-air, 
he spoke reassuring words — "Woa^ Bunny t 
Steady, old girl ! " The beast could not see 
him, but she heard the voice in the air, and be- 
came suddenly quiet. May she live to need the 
same assurance on her homeward journey, was 
one's involuntary thought. The sight of these 
fine horses was very pitiful, in the light of their 
possible destiny. One looked at the glossy coats 
and saw them torn and bloody. One watched the 
nervous wild eye and the twitching ears, and 
heard the whistling buUets and the shells bursting 
round them^ who know no reason for the com- 
motion, holding themselves bravely in check until 
the steadying voice behind them ceases and the 
load suddenly lightens, or until a stray bullet ends 
both fears and endeavours. 

After many delays the last horse was on board. 
And now there remained only the inspection by 
the naval embarkation officers, an interval for the 
crowd of half an hour, which the band on the 
quay did its best to pass agreeably. There were 
many false alarms of departure. Every patriotic 
song and tune had been played and cheered, but 
after "Auld Lang Syne" had been hammered out 
for the third time the ship began to move. As 
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she left the quay the younger men at one end of 
the ship made a great commotion. One held up 
a fl£^ which he proposed to plant on " Kroojer's 
HilL" (Some authorities might read Majuba.) 
These men, recruits for the most part, made in 
their ignorance of war a joyful noise^ but the 
Reservists and old hands looked grave and sad, 
and hardly joined in the singing or cheering. 
They were thinking. 
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GOING down Southampton Water on January 
5th to meet the Aurania with her company 
of sick and wounded, one enjoyed a wonderful 
study of sober tints in land and sea under a winter 
sky. The little steamer clove light green waters 
that were hardly rippled by the breeze. This 
green sea she divided in two long curling lines that 
seemed to reach the shore on eitlier hand, merg- 
ing their light colour with a dark green of fields 
waiting for spring. The fields in their turn 
faded into the bluish black of leafless trees, and 
the trees bounded a sky of soft banks shading 
from blue to grey. The waters seemed almost 
deserted, except for a ship that now and then 
might meet us, stealing up on the tide and 
gently heeling to the breeze. Sometimes a yacht 
would pass us, sometimes a fishing-smack; but 
it was a lonely journey. The air was soft and 
sweet — not like that of spring, but like that of 
a world which lives in the promise of a coming 
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spring and can wait There were no sounds 
but one sweet and familfar — the whisper, swelling 
and diminishing but never dying, of foam at 
the cutwater. 

Little Hythe seemed to have retired into itself 
for the winter. Its pier was deserted by boats 
and men when we passed. Lower down on the 
other side was Netley Hospital, with how many 
pains and agonies hidden behind its long, Ita- 
posing front. Opposite Netley the sea eats and 
bites like an acid into a kind of mossy grass of 
rare and vivid green, making a wonderful coast- 
h'ne on a small scale, with bays and channels 
and sounds. 

We made for West Cowes, where the sea 
brims up to the streets and the spray sometimes 
sprinkles the shop windows. Here the telegraph 
was set in motion, asking Hurst Castle for news 
of the Atirama. But there was no news, so, as 
it would take her two hours to reach Southampton 
after passing the Castle, we went on past green 
promontories that dip into the sea^ right up to 
where the trees clothe them, past the towers of 
Osborne, to Ryde. Again the telegraph asked 
the question, and again there was a negative 
answer- Then we cut across the Solent towards 
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Southsea, watching the weird evolutions of a 
35-knot torpedo-boat. It darted about, anni- 
hilating the small distances of the Solent and 
making a strange, buzzing noise like some foul 
fly. Vomiting flames and sparks, it trailed a 
cloud in the air and snow upon the water. 
While we were crawling across the river it had 
made a dozen journeys. Now it would be down 
near Cowes, and now half-way up Southampton 
Water, and when one looked again a few minutes 
afterwards it would be close astern, overtaking 
us with the speed of a nightmare. I escaped 
from it at Southsea, for there the wires told me 
something that sent me doubling to the railway 
station, and thanking my stars that I was in 
time for a fast train to Southampton. It arrived 
at half-past three, and at four the Aurania showed 
her nose round the corner of a dock shed. Ten 
EuiDutes later she was alongside and berthed, 
and the disembarkation began. 

The total absence of any kind of popular 
demonstration was most impressive. There was 
no crowd at all, and the barriers that had been 
provided were not needed. This neglect of a 
welcome seemed sadly to discount the value of 
the great hysterical demonstrations made when 
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the troops departed. They were men who were 
perhaps going to suffer for their country. These 
invalids had suffered for it, and no one came to 
cheer them up. Of course some of the men's 
own friends were there, and the few strangers 
who were present shook hands with the men 

^ as they came limping and hopping and stumbling 
down the gangway. But it was all very quiet, 
very sad. very tame from a spectator's point of 
view, but deeply significant. One could hardly 
imagine a greater contrast than was presented 

I by the same shed on a day of departure and 
on a day of arrival like this. In the one case 

■ great crowds hurrahing and shouting and cheer- 
ing, bands playing, and bottles going busily 
round. In the other a great quietness, a few 
people standing in little knots and speaking 
almost in undertones. And the men themselves 

■ were very different. No excitement, of course ; 
no drunkenness ; no yelling for " Kroojer's 
whiskers." Oh, no [^something very different 
from that About a hundred men with pain- 
wora faces^ bandaged arms and legs, slings and 

|K splints everywhere, and talking, when they talked 
^^at all, of the horrors of the war, of the death 
of cora.rades, and of the seriousness of the news 
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on in this way, and there was enough of t 
pathetic even in the man with the *' cervera 
nerve and him with the "agamemnon," The 
men, looked tired and serious, and seemed to 
lack interest in anything but their own afflictions. 
It is almost a pity that the public will not witnessfl 
such scenes as this, for I fear that it is still sadly 
in need of having even the most elementary 
fruits of war brought home to it. One might, 
of course^ easily overdraw the picture of the 
men's condition ; it is difficult to describe itfl 
faithfully. Many of them seemed happy and " 
contented to be home again, and forgot past 
pains in present joy. As I turned away from 
the carriage window I heard a confused drone 
of conversation, in which such terms as " ligature,**^! 
" suppuration/' " cavity of the hear'ole," " styptic," 
and "prelatic" were prominent. The last thing 
I heard was — "He hadn't got no fraxur at all, 
leastways only a simple un. Mine was a com- 
pound fraxur," One can understand these things. 
But what is an "agamemnon"? ^H 

It was dark when the train went away^ and^^ 
there was nothing more for me to see on that 
day, but I had another sensation and a memorable 
one. After dinner a little group, composed mainly 
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of naval and militaiy officers on embarkation 
,1 duty, was established round the smoke-room 
^1 fire in the South Western Hotel. We were all 
talking about the war, and all wishing that we 
were out in the thick of it. In the midst of this 
chorus of aspiration a telegram was handed to 
me inviting me to go to South Africa as a war 
correspondent for the Manchester Guardian. The 
chorus continued while I read, but it sounded far 
away; I was trying to realise what acquiescence 
in the request contained on the pink paper might 
mean. When I had decided 1 handed the tele- 
gram to my neighbour, and in a moment it had 
Hmade the circuit of the group, trailing exclama- 
tions in its wake and changing the melancholy 
chorus to one of whole-hearted envy. I went to 
bed in some doubt as to whether I had received 
congratulations or condolences. In a few hours 
I was on my way to London ; in a few days the 
flying wheels had carried me back to South- 
ampton ; but I thought that the busy docks wore 
a diiferent face. 
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the water chiming on the ship's side. After that 
we lived In a world all our own ; ourselves the sum 
and centre of it ; a blue world that slid through 
degrees of latitude and Longitude, but held uSj 
its inhabitants, at ever the same distance from 
realities. The past was miles away at the end of 
the white path astern ; the future did not yet so 
much as smudge the forward horizon; we were 
adrift, lost in the present. 

Since we were^ for the most part, Englishmic 
we played games. At first we had walked about 
eyeing one another mistrustfully; but Time, the 
surst of teachers, soon convinced us of the 
essential harmlessness of our fellows. And then 
we played quoits, and danced and listened to the 
band, forgetting the things which were behind 
and disregarding (for the moment) the things 
which were before. Disregarding, but not quite 
forgetting. When the last game was over and the 
last pipe lighted, and the good, cool hours drew 
on, men iised to sit in little groups watching the 
flash of waves tripping and spilling over smooth 
black furrows; and then they talked. The C.I.V. 
officers talked of Lee-Enfields, trajectories, mass 
and volley firing; the Indian Staff Corps men, 
who were going out on special service, spoke of 
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commissariat and transport, of standlng^ patrols 
and Cossack posts, of blvouacks, entrenchments, 
vedettes, contact squadrons, tactical sub-units, 
demolitions and entanglements. In those dark 
hours, while alien stars were rising and swinging 
westward over the masthead, hard, fit, clear-headed 
young men talked coolly and with common sense 
of the big business before them. The evening 

^■consultations were all that we gave to the future. 

' The past was even less openly recognised; but 
it proclaimed itself eloquently in the withered 
bunches of flowers on this and that cabin table, 
in the demand for the ship's notepaper, in the 
women's trinkets worn by men who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would rather wear sack- 
cloth than jewellery : emblems, all of them, of 
thoughts that travelled the white road between 
the rudder and the horizon. 

^B In that strange detached world of ours, energy 
alone was unsuspended. It was even stimulated, 
and in a race and class of men not accustomed 
to look inward for recreative resources manifested 
itself In a violent and unresting pursuit of artificial 
amusements. In this pursuit all our days were 
passed. The morning sun streams into the port- 
cabins, the diligent quartermaster brings our toys 
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streaming with rain and mud, it was Sunday with 
us also, three thousand miles away. The sun was 
lighting the lazy sea until it shone like a big blue 
diamond, the whales were spouting, the porpoises 
plunging and blowing, and here and there a shark 
lay basking near the surface with a wicked, wrig- 
gling, black fin exposed. It was very hot and 
still ; the great sea people seemed to be revelling 
in some sort of Sabbath of their own, and the 
waters lay quiet and shining under the eye of 
Heaven, Here and there a drove of small flying- 
fishes rose and skimmed over the surface like 
swallows, but they too soon plunged into the blue 
and sought below that the cool green depths. 
Into this tranquil scene steamed the Kinfamis 
CastU in a triangle of snow, a big porpoise rolling 
and rollicking along beside her, now rising on this 
side, now on that When he came very close he 
could see into the saloon windows, and presently 
he saw the Captain standing at the end of a table 
spread with the Union Jack and a great crowd of 
people sitting round the tables. 

" Dearly beloved brethren," began the Captain, 
and then the porpoise's tail came up and his head 
went down with a *'pfioughE" 

When he came up again near enough to see, 
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aH the people were muttering and gobbling over 
tlie Psalms, the Captain roliing out his short alter- 
nate verses as though he were directing his own 
quartermaster on a course. While the porpoise 
was very close to the ship and listening' hard 
the ash-shoot was emptied alrnost on his head, 
which scared him so badly that he dived deep, 
and did not come up again for a long time. 
When he did rise the people were singing, " On, 
then. Christian soldiers, on to victory"; again he 
dived, and again came up with a snort, to hear 
them singing with equal vigour, "Make wars to 
cease and give us peace." But just then the third 
engineer opened the exhaust of the waste con- 
denser water, and my black friend got such a 
shock when the cloud of steam and hot water 
burst from the ship's side that he altered his 
course three points, and I saw him plunging and 
rolling away to the west of south One thing the 
porpoise did not bear, for he was below at the 
time. In his course through the Liturgy the 
Captain had reached the Collect for the day. I 
will warrant he was trained in a sterner school 
of theology than the Anglican; hia voice and 
tones were never meant for the smooth diction 
of the Prayer-book ; but that is neither here nor 
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there. The " Coallect for the fourth Sunday after 
'Pithany" roUed from his tongue. I never hope 
to hear it in a more appropriate time or place ; 
there was something almost startling in the coinci- 
dence that brought it round on such a day, and 
there was significance in the words — "O God, Who 
knowest us to he set in tke midst of so many and 
great dangers that by reason of tke frailty of our 
nature we cantwt akvays stand upright ; grant to 
us such strength and protection as may support us 
in all dangers and carry us through all temptaiioits^M 
Thus prayed the Captain, the Chief Officer stand- 
ing beside him ; and none knew so well as those 
two how many and great were the dangers tha^ 
lurked in our smiling environment. ^| 

As we drew nearer to our journey's end the 
desire for news became acute. At Madeira, on 
the 34th of January, we heard that the situation 
in Natal was practically unchanged, and up to 
February 3rd we had not seen another ship pass 
nearer than five miles. But then it was thought 
probable that we should meet the Dunottafj^^ 
Castle on her way home, and a bright look-out 
was kept. In the afternoon I was up on the 
bridge discussing celestial angles with the Chief 
Officer J we were snoring into the south-east trad 
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and the strong sun-warmed wind was a thing to 
bathe in ; the bridge binoculars diligently swept 
the sharp blue line of horizon. Presently the 
Third Officer put his glass down. "There she 
is," said he, "two points on the starboard bow." 
We all looked, and we saw the tiny smear of 
smoke on the line. How strange it was ; both 
of us coming up from nowhere and meeting on 
this roadless waste! In a quarter of an hour 
we raised her masts and funnel, and then we 
perceived it was not the Dunottar, Our course 
was altered two points, and the three of us stood 
up there in the wind and sun watching the grow- 
ing speck- Down below the/ had just seen her, 
and glasses were levelled by the hundred. In a 
little while we could see a red cross on her bow» 
and we made her out to be a hospital ship carry- 
ing home wounded — Buller's wounded, we said, 
from the Tugela fight. 

" BWF, HLF, WBQ," fluttered out our signal 
flags in a bravery of scarlet and blue and white, 
which is, being interpreted, " What news since the 
24th ? " 

She was abeam now, a mile away ; how slow 
they were in running up an answer ! We pictured 
their signal quartermaster racking the pigeon-holes 
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to spell " Ladysmith,'* and expected a gaudy dis 
play. Presently the coloured stream blew out' 
from her main topmast stay. Only four flags! 

"DFPC," reported the Third Officer, and there 
was a scramble for the Code-book. " Nothing 
important since last accounts." ^ 

Could anything be more exasperating? We ran 
up another question, I do not know what, but we 
waited in vain for the answering flutter, and the 
hospital ship Princess of Wales rolled along on the 
blue swell. J 

" South by east-a-half-east," snapped the Chief 
Officer; the wheel spun and the steering engine 
hissed, and the Kinfaims Castle drove her stem 
into it again, while from the promenade deck rose 
the sound of many voices. ■ 

And so we went driving along again througli 
a wonderful sea of deep blue rollers jousting on 
a grey ground. It did not yet appear where we 
should go or what would be our lot ; to-night or 
to-morrow we should know ; but to-day it was 
enough that the sun shone and that the waters 
were wide. 
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IT THEN at last the Kinfaitns Castle carried 
' * us on a sunny evening out of blue empti- 
ness into Cape Town harbour and dumped us 
down on dry land^ about thirty of us who were 
on our way to the front took elaborate farewells 
— only to meet again twelve hours later in the 
vestibule at headquarters. 

No one was in the least excited by our arrival 
If we were special service men, we were told that 
there were no instructions for us, and that we had 
better turn up three or four times a day and look 
at the order-board. If we were correspondents, 
I heads were shaken, and smooth-spoken people 

Pwith stars and crowns on their shoulder-straps said 
they doubted very much whether Lord Roberts 
would grant any more passes. If we were no- 
bodies who had come out (with more or less direct 
encouragement from the officials) in the hope of 
^^ getting commissions, we were turned away like 
tramps, and told that there was "nothing for us." 
It was all rather flattening and dispiriting. 

6i 
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of news ; by far the latest and most trustworthy 
came from London. Things that thrilled us ou^ 
there and were cabled home in hot haste wt 
found to be stale news in England. As the storml 
blows over the cliflT far out to sea, but leaves the 
hamlet on the shore in absolute peace, so Cape 
Town seemed to be sheltered by the big, dominat- 
ing mountain from all the home-going news, and 
to abide in peaceful ignorance while the telegraph- _ 
rooms resounded to the talk of the needles. | 

I rather dreaded the hospitals, but they were 
magnificent. To see so many men bearing paia fl 
bravely and cheerfully were privilege enough ; but 
to tind men who had undergone the most dreadful 
tortures soberly begging and hoping to be sent 
back to the front showed one what can be accom- 
plished by discipline and an ideal of conduct, fl 
Here is an example. Two men lay sic3e by side 
in the Wynberg hospital. One had five holes in 
his body, made during a charge by as many 
bullets. He had nearly recovered. The other had 
been shot while lying down, and the bullet had 
passed along his back and touched the base of 
his spine, paralysing him for ever. Both men 
were almost weeping ; the first with joy because 
there was a chance of his returning to the front. 
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the second with grief because he was powerless 
to help his comrades any more. I could cite a 
hundred examples of the astounding spirit that 

Rich men displayed. I do not think that we at 
ome ever doubted their bravery on the field, but 
the kind of endurance tliat is seldom bred but by 
^^ long habit and early training was to be found no 
^Bless universally in these hospital beds. The people 
of Cape Town had done well in the matter of 
I hospitals, and fully half the accommodation was 
I provided by public subscription. But Government 
^^ hospitals were far from efficient in their equipment, 
^f as well as far from sufficient in their accommoda- 
tion. Many things that would be regarded as 
necessaries in a pauper hospital at home had to 
be provided at Cape Town for the Government 
^^ hospitals by private bounty. 

^P I walked over to the infantiy camp at Sea Point 

one morning with Mr, Rudyard Kipling. As we 

j neared the camp we overtook a private carrying 

' in his hand a large pair of boots. Mr. Rudyard 

Kipling asked if we were on the right road, and 

Nthe man said — 
" Yes ; are yer goin* there ? Then yer can tike 
these boots. I 'av to entrine at twelve o'clock, and 
ain*t goin' ter miss it fer no blessed boots, 'Ere, 
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tike 'old," he continued, thrusting the boots into 
Mr. Kipling's hand, "and give 'em to Private 
Dickson, B Coinpany; and mind, if yer cawn't 
find 'irrij jest tike 'em back ter Williams, opposite 
the White 'Orse." 

Mr. Kipling promised faithfully, and gave a 
receipt^ which he signed ; but the man did not 
notice the name. 

"My friend," said Mr, Kipling, "you'll get your 
head chaffed off when you get back to the guard- 
room." 

"What for.'" vainly asked the man, and de- 
parted, while we continued our way towards the 
camp. 

No sooner were we inside the railings than 
Mr. Kipling was accosted by a military policeman. 

" What are you doing here ? You must get out 
of here, you know, sharp ! " 

" I'm taking these boots to Private Dickson," 
said Mr. Kipling. 

**Well, you ought to take them to the guard 
tentj and not go wandering about the camp like 
this. Out of it, now I " 

Now Mr. Kipling had a pass from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to go wherever he pleased in 
South Africa, and, besides that, he is Rudyard 
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KipliDg^, whom private soldiers call their brother 
and father ; so the situation was amusing. 

Just then a police sergeant rode up aod said, 
" Please, sir, I lived ten years with the man as you 
get your tobacco from in Brighton ; anything 1 
can do for you ? " 

"Yes," said Mr. Kipling^ "I want this man taken 
away and killed T' 

The youth was much confused, but he had done 
his duty ; so Private Dickson had his boots, and 
great was the mirth and loud the cheering about 
the tents of B Company. 

This police protection of the camps was sur- 
prisingly close, but one learned the reason when 
one had moved about for a little while among the 
military authorities. For here, even in the heart 
of British territory, the Boer spy was feared ; he 
was thought to be the servant of an agency hardly 
less invisible and powerful than the Open Eye of 
the Mormons ; and one was told that his machina- 
tions were as patent as his secrecy was perfect. 
One morning a section of the railings surrounding 
picketed horses would be found demolished; on 
another the whole milk supp3y of a camp would be 
uifected by some poisonous bacillus. It seems 
almost incredible, but it is true that all such 
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mishaps were attributed to Boer treachery. In 
the popular imagination the Boer agent moved un- 
discovered amid the daily life of Cape Town; at 
noon in the busy street ; in the club smoke-room ; 
in the hotel dining-room — a woman this time^ 
arrayed in frocks from Paris, and keeping a table 
charmed by her conversation. And yet the objects 
of this superstitious dread were allowed to have 
qualities that made some of our ofiicers dislike their 
business. An English officer said to me one night: 

"One can't say it here without being misunder- 
stood, but I love the Boers, even though 1 am fight- 
ing them. My father was a colonist, and these men 
were like brothers of his. I have been in houses 
here where I knew there were guns stored for the 
enemy, and where the sons would probably be 
fighting me in the field, and the people have almost 
cried when I have been going away; neither of 
us talked about it, but each ,knew what was in the 
other's mind. People say they're like animals^ and 
perhaps they are ; at least they're like animals in 
this, that once you make them distrust yoUj you'll 
never win their confidence again. And they don't 
trust us," 

That officer is well enough known, and uni- 
versally admired as a smart soldier ; but not every- 
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one who sees the keen soldier, anxious above all 
things for his own country's success, realises with 
what conflicting emotions he goes to the fight. 

i was anxious to see a real live Boer, as I 
thought it quite improbable that I should see 
one at the front; half the officers and men who 
had been wounded had never seen one of the 
enemy. So, having heard that our Boer prisoners 
— 450 in number — had been landed from Her 
Majesty's ship Penelope and encamped at Simons- 
town, I went there to visit them. 

From Cape Town the land stretches an arm 
southward to the Cape of Good Hope and 
Bellows Rock, where it divides the Atlantic 
from the Indian Ocean. The mainland runs 
about as far southward^ so that the arm partly 
encloses the waters of False Bay ; and in the 
hollow of its elbow nestles Simonstown. This 
is a cluster of white houses on the sea-beat 
foot of a hill that sweeps upward to the giddy 
white clouds. All day long at that season the 
hill is steeped in sunshine; all day long its lower 
slopes reverberate to the assault of the rollers 
while the summit is folded in the silence of the 
upper air. Close in-shore half a dozen cruisers 
were lying like rocks among the deep moving 
waters ; the St. George's ensign floated from 
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the shore flagstaffs, and an air of whiteness and 
tidiness proclaimed the naval station. 

The railway from Cape Town runs so close 
to the shore of the bay that you cannot hear 
yourself speak for the noise of bursting surf. 
It brought mc to Simonstown in the full glare 
and heat of the afternoon. The prisoners were 
encamped about a hundred yards out of the 
town, and as we walked through the street we 
spoke with pity of men imprisoned on such a 
day. What we expected I do not quite know- 
dungeons perhaps, or cells hewn out of the rock 
— but it was with something like a shock of 
disappointment or relief (according to our notions 
of appropriate treatment for prisoners) that we 
caught our first view of the encampment Just 
beyond the town the hillside takes a gentler 
slope^ dipping a lawn of sea-grass into the water ; 
and it was upon this charming spot, enclosed 
with a double fence, that the prisoners were 
quarteredn We pressed our faces against the 
wires and stared, much as one stares in the Zoo 
at 3 cageful of newly-arrived animals that have 
cost a great deal of money and maybe a life or 
two. Fine, big men, stalwart and burned brown 
by the sun ; stern -looking, but with that air of 
large contentment they wear who live much 
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alone and out of doors; massive of jaw and 
forehead, moulded after a grand pattern. They 
were lying on the grass, standing in little groups, 
sauntering up and down in the hot sunshine^ 
playing cricket with ponderous energy, bathing 
and sporting in the clear apple-green water. It 
was not their contentment that surprised me, 
but the perfection of their circumstances. They 
were encamped on such a spot as people pay 
lai^e sums for the privilege of pitching tents 
upon ; they were numerous enough to make 
themselves independent of alien company ; the 
sun was shining, the sea breeze blowing ; they 
had food and drink, and tobacco to smoke ; where 
they bathed an eight-oar gig from the Powerful 
swung on the swell, not so much to prevent 
escape as to render assistance to tired swimmers. 
So our prisoners blinked in the sun and listened 
to the organ-note of the surf, and brooded on the 
most beautiful picture I have ever seen: masses 
of bare rock towering into the bright sky, and 
an endless pageant of seas rolling grandly home- 
ward from the souths from the infinite purple 
and blue of the Indian Ocean, grounding at the 
edge of the green lawn and showering snow upon 
the hot rocks. 
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TTJl^^^ ^ arrived at Modder River Camp, on 
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February 17th, the guns were being hauled 



back from the hills into camp^ tents were being 
struck, and waggon transport organised. The plain 
was a cloud of hot, whirling sand that shrouded 
near objects as closely as a fog, but, instead of the 
damp coldness of a fog, the plain was radiating 
heat that sent the thermometer inside one's tent 
up to 135 degrees. The place that a few days 
before had been resounding with artillery was now 
SLlent and (by comparison) deserted ; buck wag- 
gons took the place of gun carriages, and the 
ambulance cart carried mails from home. One 
thought of Modder River as being surely at " the 
front/' but here was the place^ here were the 
troops, the guns, the hospitals, the sand-enveloped 
cemetery, and yet one seemed to be no nearer 
than before to actual war. As for news, there was 
less even than at Cape Town. A few telegrams, 
days old, Buttered from the notice-board, and in 
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it headquartere I found that we who had been 
sixty hours on the journey from Cape Town were 
hailed as newsbearers. There was a press censor, 
yet one could not send press telegrams; head- 
quarters had moved on to Jacobsdaal ; telegrams 
must go through headquarters, and the wire to 
Jacobsdaal was only to be used for military pur- 
poses, This was something like a block, so Mr, 
Amery, of the Times, and I, resolved to ride over 
to Jacobsdaal and see if we could get any news. 
We crossed the Riet and Modder drifts, and 

assed over the island where the shells and bullets 
had been singing so shrilly on the day of the big 
fight When we passed the birds were singing 
instead, sending down with the cooing pigeons 
a chorus from the trees. No one could tell us 
whether or not the twelve miles to Jacobsdaal were 
free from the enemy ; people thought so, but they 
vrere not quite sure. So we rode along, observing 
the diy veldt not without interest, but the lonely 
road heaved up and down over the plain and 
revealed little sign of human occupation. Once 
we passed a convoy carrying stores to the fronts 
and at about the eighth mile a little Boer camp 
of about a dozen tents, all deserted, and ap- 
parently in haste, for there were half-emptied tins 
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of provisions and a few cooking utensils scattered 
about, and a dead horse lay by the roadside. The 
heat was very great, and was only supportable when 
one kept a drenched handkerchief under one's hat. 
Indeed, officers who had come straight out from 
India protested that they never felt there anything 
like the heat of that South African drought. 

Jacobsdaal, a little white town or village near 
the river, appeared at last from a ridge of the 
plain. It contained an inn, and the inn contained 
cups of tea — a fact in connection with Jacobsdaal 
that I shall long remember. In about an hour 
we were ready to look about a little, but at head- 
quarters we could only learn that the front had 
again moved forward. We could not advance 
without transport* and we could get no quarters, 
so we lay down in a stony field under the stars, 
and made a poor shift at sleeping through a 
concert of complaining oxen and cocks cheering 
all night longj with an undertone of rumbling 
wheels on the distant road. 

Next morning early I rode back to Modder, 
where I collected with difficulty two sorry but 
useful nags and a Cape cart. On my way out 
I passed a sentry, who brought me up with the 
usual cry, " Halt ! who goes there ? " 
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Friend," said I. 

'Advance, friend, and give the countersign." 
Now I did not know the countei^ign, and I had 
to tell him so. The private soldier is sometimes 
zealous and often stupid, and occasionally both ; 
and in the pause that followed my answer I heard 
the click of his rifle. In that second of time 
I remembered a story which I had heard the day 
before of a sentry at Modder, who, when the 
guard came up in the dark to relieve him, made 
the usual challenge. " It's only us, old man," said 
the sergeant. " None of your blooming us," said 
the sentry, and shot the sergeant dead. 
■ However the sentry Was soon persuaded, and 
when I passed the outpost, the sentry who should 
really have stopped me and examined my pass- 
port treated me as a field-officer and presented 
arms, so I rode away back to the dust of Modder. 
There 1 collected as much forage as possiblej and 
the next day rode back with my caravan to Jacobs- 
daa!. Once more there was a block* The front 
forty miles away ; no more forage, no rations even ; 
and I starved officially, but was entertained pri- 
vately by the commandant. The front was reach- 
ing away forward along the road to Bloemfontein ; 
as tclcerams had to be censored there and 
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handed in at Modder River^ fifty miles away, and 
as I had no despatch riders, I decided that the 
game was up on this line. A dose of fever helped 
my decision, and held me afterwards at Modder 
when great things were happening at Faardeberg. 
But for the day during which I stayed in Jacobs- 
daal I studied the Little town and its alien in- 
habitants. 

Jacobsdaal stands four-square on the northern 
bank of the Riet River, eleven miles east-soutli- 
east from Modder ; and the manner of its occupa- 
tion, as described to me by General VVavell (who 
captured it on the 15th of February and remained 
in it as commandant), seems to have been sur- 
prisingly neat and effectual. General Chermside, 
commanding the 14th Brigade, left Enslin on the 
llth and marched to Ramdam, where he was 
joined by General Wavell, commanding the 15th 
Brigade, who had moved from Graspan. From 
Ramdam the two brigades marched almost due 
cast to Dekiel's Drift, which they were delayed 
in crossing during the whole of the 13th. They 
started again on the next evening and made a 
night march to Wegdraai, where they arrived at 
four o'clock on the morning of the 15th. An 
officer of the North Staffordshire Regiment told 
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that he never saw a.nything so impressive as 

t night march. The horizon was level all 

round like the sea, and all night long it was alive 

rith streams of lightning that lighted up the plain 

Vith the brigade crawling across it through the 

thunder. On the 15th General Wavell's brigade 

was detached, and at midday started to march 

upon Jacobsdaal. The brigade was strengthened 

by about seventy men of the CJ.V. (who acted 

as scouts) and by a battery of artillery. The 

North Stafford shires acted as advance guard, the 

South Wales Borderers and the Cheshire RegU 

meat formed the mam body, and the East Lanca- 

shires brought up the rear — half a battalion as 

reserves and half as rear-guard with the baggage. 

The position was an admirable one for the 

enemy. Genera! Wavell had the town ahead 

and the river on the left parallel with his line 

of march ; and as he approached, the Boers (about 

400 strong) opened a brisk fire on his flank from 

the river-bed. The fire was directed at the C.I.V/s, 

who were advancing on the right bank of the 

river; but it had a double objective, since what 

missed the C.I.V/s had a fair chance of finding the 

Staffordshires, who were advancing on a parallel 

ridge still further to the right. The C.LV.'s had 
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a good many horses killed, and many of the men 
were wounded and " dropped," but I believe only 
one was killed^ Finding the attack was coming 
from the left, the General showed his force on that 
side, at the same time shelling the south-east 
corner of the town. He would do no more 
because of the women and children In the place ; 
and, considering his disadvantage, the Boers with 
a little more deterrnination might have held the 
town. After showing on the left General Wavell 
swept round oq the right, sending the North 
Staffordshires towards the north side. There they 
entered^ and the place was, so to speak, nipped 
between the two arms of the brigade, with the 
artillery in the middle ready to speak. The Boers 
now broke and fled south-west and north-west, 
followed by showers of shrapnel " It was an 
awfully pretty sight," the General remarked to 
me, "to see the shrapnel bursting all round in 
showers ; one of the prettiest things I have ever 
seen." The enemy had open country and soon 
got away, but in the meantime the Union Jack 
was blowing bravely over Jacobsdaal, and we were 
in possession of a most important square on the 
big chessboard of the Orange Free State. 

Of cout^e the chief importance of the position 
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was that it formed a. depot for stores and a halting- 
place for convoys on the way to the front. The 
[General, with Captain Carleton (brigade-major) 
and Captain Davidson {A.D.C.)t was under fire 
during the whole of this brisk little action ; and 
Captain Carleton told me that tlie bullets were 
whizzing past as briskly at two thousand yards 
at two hundred. It need hardly be said that 
since there were only three staff-officers, whose 
lives were of the utmost value to the expedition, 
they spent most of their time in and about the 
front firing lines. As soon as the General had 
occupied the square he turned his men out and 
bivouacked them on the plain round the village. 
They were exhausted after an eight-mile march, 
with this action at the end of it ; hot and thirsty 
too, sufTertng from such heat and thirst as is only 
known in dusty deserts like the Karoo in time 
of drought There was a certain amount of 
looting— chiefly of cioth and stuffs from the 
shops; but it was suddenly brought to an end 
by Lord Roberts's startling order that any man 
found in the act of looting, or any man against 
whom acts of looting could be proved, would be 
hanged, and his battalion sent down to the base. 
There was no more looting. " There were three 
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ducks found with their necks wrung^," the General 
admitted* " but we paid for them ! " 

The occupation of Jacobsdaal was, of course, 
only an incident in the great whirl of operations 
which began on the 3rd of FebrQary, when 
General Macdonald with the Highland Brigade 
moved westward from Modder River and seized 
Kchodoesberg. Hitherto we had been waging a 
very straightforward kind of war, and Lord 
Roberts's masterly tactics between Modder River 
and Paardeberg were the first hint we had given 
our enemy that we also conid be cunning. When 
I arrived at Modder River the wheels of this 
great operation were spinning, but Modder itself 
was in an eddy, where there was no movement 
and little news of any. French was racing to 
head Cronje off on the north of the Modder 
River, and the main body of the army was 
advancing in his rear, but we at Modder River 
knew next to nothing of these movements. 

It is worth while to recall the principal events 
in Lord Roberts's operations near Modder River. 
The seizing of Koodoesberg was^ of course, 
intended to divert the attention of the Boers 
from the points at which the real movement was 
taking place. On the Sth of the month General 
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acdonald was recalled to Modder River ; on 

the 9th Lord Roberts arrived there and assumed 

connmand; on the r2th General French marched 

om Ramdam, where he had been collecting a 

ig cavalry force, seized Dekiel's Drift and Klip 

Drift on the Modder, and the next day occupied 

a commanding position on the north of the river, 

apturing three of the enemy's laagers. On the 

15th, having traversed Cronje'^s communications, 

French reached Kimherley and dislodged the 

enemy from the southern side of the town ; they 

evacuated Magersfontein and Spytfontein, and 

treated to Koodoesrand, contriving in their turn 

slip through our containing lines, Jacob&daal 

was captured on the same day, and on the i6lh. 

of February began the fighting at Paardeberg, 

which was only brought to an end by Cronjc's 

surrender on the 27th. 

C However, one was only (as I have said) in 
the stagnant middle of things at Jacobsdaal, and 
the outer currents did not reach us. From our 
point of view Jacobsdaal was not an important 
station on the war-path to Bloemfontein ; it was 
simply a place of insufficient food, bad smells, 
choking dust, and many hospitals. The Red 
Cross flag flew from all the churches and evevy 
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available house ; furniture was piled in verandahs, 
and pews were stacked in churchyards. 

Enteric was rife there ; but could a man, officer 
or private, who had been out for twelve hours on 
foraging or convoy duty, sit down and boil his 
water and then wait for a drink until it cooled? 
Because the water looked clear and innocent 
they drank it by the quart, and therefore the 
hospitals were full. Jacobsdaal is responsible 
for many of the inglorious deaths of '^active 
service." 

Early one morning, while the air was yet 
fresh and cooT!> General Wavell took me round 
with him on his hospital inspection. He is one 
of the small, keen, kind-eyed men who emerge 
in the senior ranks of the army. One never 
meets them as subalterns, and they represent the 
army's best workmanship in the matter of mould- 
ing and finishing^. We were still talking about 
the " pretty " little action when we entered the 
first hospital — a small Dutch church. I should 
have said that besides our own field hospitals at 
Jacobsdaal there was a Boer hospital and one of 
the German Red Cross Society. 

This first was the Boer hospital, and even at 
this early hour the air was pungent with the reek 
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of strong tobacco. The General spoke to all the 
patients, and had a kind word for everyone, and 
they all greeted him with gratitude and cordiality. 
Their one cry was, "We've had as much as we 
want If we could only get back to our farms!** 
Most of those to whom I spoke said that they 
had never wanted to fight us, never hoped to 
beat us, and were heartily sick of the whole 
affair, "1 wish I could send you back to your 
homes, men/' said the General; "but 1 must 
obey orders." They chatted away to us, and 
said they hoped the General would come in 
often. It was much the same in the German 
and English houses, only here Boers and English- 
men lay side by side, sharing pipes and papers 
and talk with each other. Truly, animosity ceases 
at the hospital door ; and the attitude of these 
men who had been menacing each other's lives 
and now lay stricken together was not unlike 
the shame-faced amity of children who have 
been caught fighting, and are made to share a 
punishment 

And no one was more concerned and depressed 
by the whole business than the brisk little General, 
who had been speaking almost caressingly of his 
shells and shrapnel. He is surely a good soldier 
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army. Imagine a wide and perfectly level plain 
with a ridge standing straight across it like a 
great railway embankment^ but with arms at each 
end curving towards the front as the arms of a 
trench are curved ; behind the ridge, and higher, 
two or three kopjes which command it; behind 
the kopjes another ridge like the first, with more 
kopjes to command it; the same thing repeated 
half a dozen times, without another eminence 
within fifteen miles. Imagine this, and you see 
the country between Modder River and Kimberley, 
And throngbout the position every piece of open 
ground was slashed and seamed by trenches and 
works, constructed as though for the inspection 
of an examiner in engineering — beautiful, artistic, 
formidable work that filled the mind of every 
British officer who saw it with envy and admira- 
tion. Behind the hills were little huts and hiding- 
places contrived within the shadow of the low^ 
thick trees that grow there, so that not a soul 
lived out of cover. Captain Austin, R.A.^ who 
shared the humidity of my truck, and who had 
been in charge of a 6-inch field-gun trained on 
Magersfontein at eight thousand yards, told me 
that he could see through his glasses the whole 
working of the enemy's admirable system. They 
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had a look-out man sitting at tlie far end of a 
long tunnel of rock and stone ; when we fired he 
gave the signal, and the Boers got into cover ; 
and twenty seconds afterwards, when our shell, 
beautifully aimed and timed, arrived on the hill, 
it spent Itself upon the flinty rock. Then the 
Boers showed their heads and fired ; and their 
shell swept through its arc and exploded, generally 
finding its mark. 

The battle of Magersfantein has been the 
subject of more prolonged discussion than any 
other single event in the war. Coming on the 
day after our reverse at Stormbergj it completed 
the momentary demoralisation of a great mass 
of people at home who had expected the cam- 
paign to resolve itself into a sweeping march on 
Pretoria. Like the atiair of Majuba, it has been 
sentimentally magnified out of all proportion to 
its military importance. On the strength of the 
emotions roused by our disaster, thousands 
graduated as military critics and cried aloud for 
the recall of Lord Methuen. Private soldiers 
with shattered nerves wrote home hysterical 
narratives and criticisms which were published 
and commented upon^ and treated as valuable 
evidence. We lost our heads for the moment ; 
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there is no doubt of that ; but people who are 
thus betrayed into panic will not be appeased 
until they have made a scapegoat of someone- 
Lord Methuen was, of course^ the obvious sacrifice. 
Why did he make a frontal attack? Why did he 
fail? 

It is well to remember that Lord Methuen was 
being pressed to relieve Kimberley, which repre- 
sented its case as extreme, He must do some- 
thing. Naturally he designed the kind of attack 
which the forces at his disposal were best suited 
to deliver. A long turning movement was out of 
the question since he had not the mounted men 
for it. As for the "frontal attack" at Magers- 
fontein, of which we have heard so much, Lord 
Methuen never designed and did not deliver a 
direct frontal attack. His plan was to surprise 
the extreme left of Cronje's position, and at the 
same time contain the whole of his front with 
a strong force. And no competent critic has 
ventured to suggest any better disposal of the 
forces then available for the purposes of attack. 
No, Lord Methuen has not been criticised and 
abused because he used his force in one way 
rather than in another, but simply because he 
failed. 
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There is very often more to be learned from 
a failure than a success, and this particular failure 
is worthy of a little study. Everyone knows 
that the reason why the attack on Magersfontein 
failed was, first, because the Highland Brigade 
lost its way and came unexpectedly into contact 
with the enemy's position, and, secondly, because 
they failed to rally after the first confusion, when 
(In the opinion of many experts who were present) 
a little confidence would probably have saved the 
day. If any single precaution was neglected, if 
any pains were spared in the reconnoitring of 
the position or in securing the proper conduct 
of the troops towards the place from which their 
attack was to be delivered, then Lord Methuen 
was absolutely to blame. But the more that is 
known about this unfortunate affair the more 
clearly it will be seen that Lord Methuen neg- 
lected no precaution and spared no pains. The 
rain and pitch darkness were the act of God, and 
no general in the world can prevail when Nature 
is so completely in league with the enemy as 
she was on the night of Magersfontein. 

I do not care to dwell on the malice and cruel 
unfairness of many of the attacks on Ivord 
Methuen, because, for my country's sake, I hope 
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who fights at as small a cost as possible, dis- 
regards that cost while he fights, and afterwards 
so behaves that his enemies like to take him by 
the hand. 

Hospitals, where so many virtues too tender for 
the airs of the outside world have time to bloom^ 
are generally attractive rather than repulsive 
places, and I was on that account the more sur- 
prised to find myself repelled by these field- 
hospitals. To see men lying about distorted, 
impotent^ disfigured by all kinds of fantastic 
deformities, their wounds still new, themselves 
lying near the spot where they fell ; and to re- 
member the cause of it all, and how vague that 
cause really was to the men who were sulTering 
for it ; the grossness and brutality of mutilation — 
here a man with lead in his bowels, there a m,an 
with his face obliterated, one man groaning and 
spitting from bleeding lungs^ another, struck by a 
great piece of flying iron, silent under the shock of 
news that his sight was gone for ever; the feeling 
that these men were suffering on our account, and 
the realisation that every one of us has had his 
share in the responsibility for the whole, makes 
a load that one cannot, or should not, slough 
away in a moment 




'TpHERE was a train going to Kimberley with 
^ cattle and forage on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, February 22nd, and the stagnation of every- 
thing except dust at Modder being complete, I 
jumped on the twenty-ninth truck as the engine 
was taking up the slack of the couplings and was 
immediately jerked forward on the newly-mended 
road to the north. I had nothing with me except 
what I stood in and a waterproof; but as the 
journey of twenty-four miles occupied four hours, 
and as the heavens poured down a deluge during 
three hours and twenty-five minutes of the time 
I was glad to have even that The line passes 
beside Magersfontein and through gaps in six 
ridges behind it, affording an excellent view of 
the whole position. That position seemed to me 
practically impregnable. To have won a way to 
Kimberley upon this road would probably have 
meant six bloody battles, always with the likeli- 
hood of a reverse after each for the attacking 
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and ftbiHty and energy was fast in the clutches 
of the Red Tape spider, which fussed round him 
until he was enveloped in the scarlet web and 
impotent to use brains or energy* Engineering 
is one of the few things of which corporate bodies 
admit their ignorance; therefore the sappers got 
through much admirable work quietly and quickly. 
The approach to Kimberley with its mine 
ahafta and hills of blue dust reminded me of 
the Black Country. What one noticed first with 
regard to the town was the number of holes and 
Hheltefs and warrens into which people had crept 
for safety. Hundreds of them, like human ant- 
hllU ; and one thought, What strange place is 
this, where men fear to walk upright? The 
menu at the principal hotel, where I dined, 
would (if it had been printed) have consisted of 
one item — horseflesh. I noticed that the residents 
ate It eagerly, and even talked about it ; but 
most of us strangers arose hungry and went 
quickly into the fresh air. 

That night and the next morning I walked 
through the town and talked to people who had 
been living there; and it was when I talked to 
Ae people that I began to realise what had 
been happening. The few ruined buildings and 
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riddled walls conveyed little to me. But when 
one found man after man thin, listless, and (in 
spite of the joy of salvation) dispirited ; talking 
with a tired voice and hopeless air, and with a 
queer, shifty^ nervouSj, scared look in the eye^ 
one began to understand. 

The thing was scarcely human, scarcely of this 
world. These men were not like oneself. If you 
threaten an inexperienced boxer with a quick 
play of fists on every side of his head, even 
though you never touch him^ you may com- 
pletely demoralise him ; he shies at every feint 
and every movement. And these people had 
been in a situation comparable with that of 
the poor boxer. Think of it. The signal from 
the conning tower, the clamour of bells and 
whistles, the sudden silence amongst the people, 
the rush for shelter, and then the hum and roar, 
like wind in a chimney, of the huge iron cylinder 
flying through the air, potent for death. And 
then, perhaps, the noise of a falling building, 
or the scream of some human creature who is 
nothing but a mass of offence when you come 
up five seconds later. Think of this repeated 
six or seven— sometimes sixty or seventy — times 
during the daylight hours, and can you wonder 
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that men should lose their placid manners and 
scuttle like rats into their holes at the dreaded 
sound ? And all this fear and horror to be 
borne upon an empty stomach, for the horrors 
of partial starvation were added to the constant 
fear of a violent death. Mothers had to see 
their babies die because there was no milk or 
other suitable nourishment; a baby cannot live 
on horse and mule flesh. There was hardly a 
coloured baby left alive ; and that one statement 
accounts for whole lifetimes of misery and 
sufTcring. 

It was not until the Boers had mounted their 
&-inch gun on the 8th of Februaiy that the panic 
b^an. People had got used to the smaller shells, 
which could often be dodged ; besides, the enemy 
did not fire so many of them. But when the big 
gun began its seventy rounds a day people lost 
their self-command and began to dig and scratch 
in the earth for shelter. Thousands went down 
the mines and sat all day in the bowels of the 
earth. Men walking in the streets jumped if a 
mule kicked an iron plate ; they screamed when 
the signal was given ; they broke and ran and 
burrowed into shelter. Yet so fast do some 
men anchor themselves to routine that many 
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kept their offices open and did business — all the 
while, however, with one eye on the paper and the 
other glancing through the door or window ; ever 
with one ear turned to the speaker and the other 
noting- the rustle of paper stirred by tlie breeze 
and the hum of wind under the door, 

That only twenty people were killed is no 
fact at all in connection with the panic; what 
really matters is that seventy times a day some- 
thing happened which might have killed a dozen 
people. 

I have only to add, in case I am accused of 
exaggerating the state of terror, that the people 
who went through this ordeal have not necessarily 
the clearest conception of it. I came out of the 
safe outer world and saw their faces and eyes, 
and, if I had not heard a word, I should have 
known. 

One other thing. A despatch sent by me to 
Tlie Manchater Guardian contained this sentence 
complimentary to the De Beers Company : *' The 
condition of the town would have been deplorable 
but for the relief adD:iinistration of the De Beers 
Company." 

That sentence was not made, but sugg^ested by 
my good friend the censor ; and it will serve to 
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indicate how great was the bowing down before 
the house of De Beers. I wish to disavow any 
compliment I may have appeared to pay that 
company in my telegram^ for I think they did 
their bare duty. What they did was to provide 
a ration of soup for the inhabitants as long as 
some bullock meat which they possessed lasted; 
to organise relief works by making roads and 
fences in a town which belongs chiefly to them- 
selves ; and to allow people to shelter in their 
mines. Perhaps they could do no more. Con- 
sidering everything, and remembering some facts 
in connection with this and other political troubles, 
I ask. Could they well have done less ? 



VIII 
PAARDEBERG 



"PROM Modder River to Faardeberg the road 
-*- rolls over 2 bare yet beautiful plain, brown 
and dry before the rain, but after a heavy rain 
bursting into endless stretches of purple and 
scarlet flowers of the karoo. I went by Jacobsdaal. 
Early on Wednesday morning, February 2Sth, I 
rode out from the little town with General Wavell, 
who put me a couple of miles on the road. You 
are to understand that this was something of an 
adventure. I had nothing but a Cape cart and a 
couple of horses to draw it — a thing that holds, 
with one's kitj about three hundred pounds of 
forage. I was going to a camp where I could 
get no forage and hardly any food ; there was 
not a despatch-rider to be had at Modder ; my 
telegrams must be ridden back from the front, 
now thirty and soon to be ninety miles away. 
Sickness had tethered me to Modder River camp 
throughout the exciting week that had ended with 
Cronje's surrender ; and now on February 28th I 
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was following the army, feeling like one who 
should enter a theatre as the curtain was falling 
on the first act 

The thirty-mile ride through the lonely country 
would have been delightful but for the dismal trail 
left by the war — carcases of horses and oxen lining 
the road, a carcase every few hundred yards sur- 
rounded by a gorged flock of aasvogels, the foulest 
of the vulture tribe. With a nervous horse the 
passage of these pestilential spots was made difH- 
cult as well as revolting, and it was with a feeling 
of relief that one saw the tents and waggons of 
the Paardeberg camp by the river trees. 

Along the road, I should have said, the trail 
was one of devastation. In the midst of the dry 
veldt one sometimes came upon a farmhouse with 
its grove of trees, and spring, and pleasant fields ; 
but always the farm was derelict, windows broken, 
rooms gutted, stock destroyed, with often some 
poor abandoned creature tethered to a tree^ and 
waiting, in the midst of the dead silence of the 
empty country, to be fed and watered. 

At Paardeberg 1 found the headquarters camp 
situated on the river bank, a place pretty to look 
at tut horrible to be near. The only water to 
drink was that from a well by the river — water of 
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a dark and strange colour; and even while one 
drank it one sat and watched the carcases of 
horses floating down the brown stream from the 
deserted Boer laager a mile above. For Croaje 
and his men had surrendered, not only because 
of losses or lack of ammunition, but chiefly, it was 
said, because the same conditions that made our 
camp almost unbearable made his laager in the 
river-bed imposs[ble for human accommodation. 
So he surrendered, after a resistance that will live 
in history as one of the bravest pieces of human 
endurance. 

On my way down I had met a great company 
of men moving over the plain surrounded by 
mounted infantry. These were our prisoners — a 
noble bag of more than four thousand. But now 
that they had gone there was no reason why the 
camp should be maintained at Paardeberg, and at 
noon we proceeded to thread our way eastward^ — a 
long procession of men and horses and waggons 
— to the farm of Osfontein, where the force was 
being concentrated for the final advance. The 
delay was fortunate for the correspondents, for 
those of us who had only a scanty stock of 
provisions and forage could send our carts back 
once more to Modder for a supply. In the 
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meantime nothing was likely to happen until a 
fortnight's stock of provisions and forage for the 
army had been collected. 

Before leaving Paardeberg, and in the intervals 
of arranging the mere details of living — which 
on this line of advance were harassing and for- 
midable — I rode over to the deserted Boer laager, 
or as near to it as was aafe. The scene was 
strange and significant Imagine the river, deep 
down between steep terraced banks» flowing 
through the level plain. On the left side our 
position, well entrenched, with a few kopjes about 
two thousand yards from the bank. On the right 
was the enemy's position, which extended further 
down the banks of the river and up to the very 
edge of our side. On the far bank I saw a line 
of hundreds of transport waggons and carts, all 
empty, many of them smashed and broken by 
our shell fire. But it was the river-bed itself 
that was most interesting. The water was very 
low, and there was any amount of cover on the 
steep banks, and this was increased by a number 
of small pits or trenches — not long trenches like 
ours, but simple little holes or graves dug in the 
banks, with room enough for a couple of men. 
Graves they proved to be in many cases, for 
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where the Boers were shot in them the trenches 
were simply 6Ued in and the bodies thus rudely 
buried. But how independent they were ! No 
bulky commissariat department^ no army of cooks 
and butchers — every man with his own kettle 
and biltong or canned beef, his own rug or 
sleeping bag, his own water-bottle ; so that when 
he came into such a position as this he could 
remain in it for days together. One saw many 
pathetic things in these trenches — garments and 
personal belongings evidently made by hands that 
did not work for hire. 

In two trenches I found Dutch Bibles; in one a 
diary of the last few weeks ; in almost all some 
sign that human beings and not machines had 
been at work there ; and on all sides spent shells 
and shrapnel cases and cartridges, to remind one 
of the nature of their work. When one followed, 
as I had followed so far, in the shadow of the 
war and not in the midst of it, in the track of 
the Red Cross and the wayside cemetery instead 
of within sound and sight of the thing itself, 
one saw a very dark and unrelieved side of it — 
the shadow without the substance, the effect with- 
out the cause. 




Part III 

LORD ROBERTS'S ADVANCE 
TO BLOEMFONTEIN 



IX 



THE BOER PANIC AT OSFONTEIN 



'TH'HE carefully prepared attack of Lord Roberts 
■*- on the Boer position at Osfontein was de- 
livered on Wednesday^ March 7th, with the result 
that the enemy fled without attempting to defend 
his extremely strong position. To understand the 
gravity of the attack you must have been there 
during the last few days of preparation, when 
hills and ridges, subsequently abandoned in a 
moment, were being strengthened and armed with 
trenches and guns. On Sunday and Monday, the 
4th and 5th of March, I rode round the whole 
positioHj and, like everyone else, was led to expect 
a very severe struggle. The position was roughly 
this. The great plain through which the river 
winds Is broken five miles east of Osfontein by 
a long range of kopjes extending about fourteen 
miles north and south. All these kopjes were 
until the day of our attack occupied by a force 
of 7,000 Boers, but to the west of them were 
a few lower hills and ridges which we held. We 
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did not know exactly how far to the east the 
Boer kopjes extended ; that is to say, we did 
not know how broad might be the line of their 
defences ; all we knew was that there were other 
kopjes to the eastward, and that the enemy 
probably held them. Our force, 30,000 strong, 
was disposed over a square of perhaps eight 
miles ; yet if you had ridden all day in circles 
round the farm of Osfontein, which was Lord 
Roberts's headquarters, you might have wondered 
whether there were even 5,000 men, so scattered 
were our camps. The whole air of the place was 
that of almost pastoral quietnesSj and the only 
sound to be heard was the lowing of oxen. 

Out in the advanced pickets the silence was 
deeper, but it was not pastoral, I rode out on 
the Monday to a little kopje> our most advanced 
post— a place within rifle range of the opposite 
Boer position, about 2,000 yards away. Over the 
plain^ here green and sweet with the smell of tiny 
flowers newly burst out by the heavy rains^ I rode 
out from under the shelter of a big kopje held by 
Kitchener's Horse. Between it and the little hill 
held by the picket the ground was exposedj but a 
man and a horse make a poor target at extreme 
range, and the danger was small. 

We cantered along in the midst of the great 
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harmonious silence of populous fields ; the locusts 
waltzed in the sun, the little mere-cats stood and 
watched us for a moment and then scampered 
into their holes ; the ants were toiling busily 
beneath a thousand heaps. The plain stretched 
to the horizon, with the stone-covered kopjes 
standing out like larger ant-heaps. 

Something sang in the sunny air above my head, 
and I flicked with my whip to drive the locust 
away. Immediately afterwards I heard the sharp 
double report of a Mauser, like a postman's knock, 
and after that again the shrill moan, infinitely 
melancholy, of a flying buUet ; and away to my 
left, about two hundred yards^ the sand rose m a 
fountain. It was my first experience under fire, 
and I confess that for ten seconds I gave myself 
up. During those ten seconds I was altogether 
absorbed in watching a mere-cat trying to roll 
something into his house; then I began to see 
that I was not in any particular danger at so 
extreme a range, and I lost my interest in the 
mere-cat. But for al! that my pony had to do 
his best over the space that separated us from 
the picket. There were a few more shots, and 
always the shrill moan, but in two minutes we 
were behind the shelter of the little hill. 
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I climbed up its steep side and found the hand- 
ful of men, with an officer^ lying among the stones 
on the windy height There is no comfort in 
picket work. This officer and his men had to lie 
for twenty-four hours at a time without shelter 
from sun or rain, and with nothing to eat but 
bully beef and hard-tack biscuits. Always their 
glasses were sweeping the enemy's position, as the 
officer on a ship's bridge examines the horizon ; 
every little movement of men or cattle was care- 
fully noted. 

Presently I had an illustration of the spirit in 
which lives are taken in war, a demonstration of 
what had been happening to myself a few niiinutes 
before. Out of the shoulder of a hill three Boers 
came on ponies, and began to walk leisurely across 
to the next kopje. Now immediately in front of 
our hill was another and smaller one, too incon- 
siderable to be occupied permanently, but useful 
for commanding the Boer front at rifle rang^e. As 
we lay watching the three specks crossing the 
field, " Sergeant," said the officer, " take a few men 
down to that kopje, and see if you can't get a shot 
at the fellows." And off went the sergeant and a 
dozen men, as pleased as Punch. 

Some time elapsed before they reached the 
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hillock, and still the three Boers moved slowly 
and unsuspectingly across our view. After an 
anxious pause the rifles cracked out, one after 
another^ like a rip-rap, and at the same time the 
Boers seemed to fly instead of to crawl. I then 
saw through my glasses that one of the men 
pitched backwards from his horse, which still fled, 
riderless now, beside the others, who were soon 
out of range. The men beside me cheered, but 
ten minutes ago I had been in a position exactly 
similar to that of the Boers ; we are all egoists in 
such a case ; it was myself that I saw out in the 
plain, my own pony rushing away scared ; and 
I did not join in the acclamations. But all is 
changed in war-time; men are no more than 
game ; the excitement is the old savage one — the 
lust of blood and the chase. 

Late on the Tuesday night we heard that the 
attack was to be made early on the morrow. So 
we rose at three and rode out in the starlight 
through the busy camp, where the flashlights were 
talking and the fires blazing. I rode round to the 
south about eight miles, and presently the whole 
Boer position stood out black before the fires of 
dawn, and when the sun came up it showed one 
division of our troops — the Sixth — creeping round 
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to the south where the enemy's position terminated 
in seven small kopjes. It was beautiful to see the 
division advance down the slope with the screen of 
mounted infantry opening out in front like a fan, 
with another and more slender screen, like another 
fan, in front of them again, 

The sun was well up, but I had not yet heard a 
gun go off. Presently there was a report, and the 
sand rose in a column before the kopjes. This 
was a 4"7 naval gun finding its range with common 
shell. Again the invisible gun behind me boomed, 
again the weird, prolonged whirtling overhead ; 
the long wait — perhaps for fifteen seconds ; then a 
cloud of hideous vapour right on the kopje ; then 
the report of the exploding shell. This happened 
perhaps half a dozen times ; the well-aimed shells 
dropped now behind, now on the hills ; there was 
no reply ; and in half an hour the mounted 
infantry were riding over the kopjes. The enemy 
had simply broken and fied towards their central 
position. 

From the north side, where the Ninth and 
Seventh Divisions were, one could hear the same 
sounds^ but no rifle 6re. After our guns had 
cleared the seven kopjes a kind of Sabbath still- 
ness fell upon the land. 
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Lying in the grasSj listening to the droning 
flies, I tried to tell myself that I was watching 
a momentous battle; that matters of life and 
death were on hand : but the wind laughed 
through the grasses at the very notion, and the 
timid steijibiick leaped up quite close to me, as if 
to say, "Who's afraid?" 

Behind me a brigade was winding to the south 
with a movement almost lyrical ; but no man 
seemed to be doing anything that could be called 
fighting, I decided that nothing more was to he 
seen on the souths and started to cross northward 
between the positions. My path was in what 
ought to have been the hottest zone of fire ; but 
the hares leapt in the sun and the grasshoppers 
hummed with delight. While crossing northward 
I met the advance scouts of a regiment of mounted 
infantry advancing where, according to all ordinary 
lawSj no mounted infantry could or ought to have 
been — advancing directly on the central Boer 
a position. 

^^P " Come along," said the Colonel; "I believe the 
W whole position is empty ; we're going to scale 

I those ridges.'^ 

I Now these very ridges were the ones to which 

^^ I had seen the Boers retreat, about a thousand of 
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of them ; yet one recalls with pleasure the long 
days spent dozing along on one's horse at the 
head of a marching column that stretched seven 
miles over the: plain and hills behind. Let me 
try to describe some of the circumstances of the 
march from Poplar Grove to Dreifontein. It 
must be remembered that these are but the 
names of farms, and that a farm means often 
nothing more than a mud house, a few trees, 
and a well of water. 

Long before it was light we were awakened 
by the cries of Kaffirs collecting their ox teams 
and by the almost human complaints of many 
mules;, and while we breakfasted by lamplight 
in the dim grove where our camp was pitched 
a stream of transport was already flowing out 
of the mass surrounding us on all sides. We 
started later, when the Hne along the east, 
crimson at first, had changed from saffron to 
bright gold, and the head of the column was 
already out of sight, melting towards the sunrise 
in a cloud of dust The mounted infantry 
brigade, which furnished the patrols and screens, 
was already away scouring the plain in advance 
of the column, but the thin line of waggons was 
broken now by the broad shape of infantry 
brigades, marching fifty deep across the grass. 
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Our own small convoy was not got under weigh 
without many pains. The two newspapers which 
it represented were the proprietors of many and 
various beasts. Six riding ponies for the three 
correspondents, two horses for the despatch-riderj 
six horses to draw an American waggon and 
two Cape cartSj and six oxen to draw an ox 
cart laden with forage. No tongue can tell the 
anxiety caused by those fourteen horses. No 
more could be bought, and if anything happened 
to them our usefulness would be at an end. 2 
have often arisen during the night and walked 
down what we called our " lines/' counting the 
beasts, and feeling like Abraham. To be sure, 
one of the horses cost but thirty shillings ; we 
bought him from a Kaffir whose honesty I should 
be sorry to vouch for, but he could pull, and he 
lived more than a fortnight. For another one I 
paid a sovereign at Osfontein, but observing that 
he did not eat his supper one night I gently 
pushed him away a good hundred yards so that 
he should not die close to us. 

By the time breakfast had been eaten, the 
oxen caught, the horses counted, the differences 
of six jealous servants adjusted, and the carts 
packed, we were ready to move off. Then the 
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lun came up und the day began, and one couM 
canter up to the front of the column, clear of 
the dust. On some days one rode up and down, 
vliltlng different regiments or Andiog out friends 
whti were trudging beside their companies ; but 
on the day of this march my pony was tired, and 
I let him amble along in front of the Guards for 
the whole eighteen miles. 

I wish I could describe for people who have 
never seen it the grand and majestic march of 
30jO00 men with their guns and baggage across 
a large country; the slow dignity of a vast seven- 
mile column winding over the face of a plain, 
all the units diverging to pass the same ant-heap 
or to avoid the same rough place. After the 
first few miles it is silent, and one hears behind 
one only the sweep of many feet upon the grass. 
It is like Fate, or, say, Time with his scythe held 
steady ; the thing comes and passes and is gone ; 
but ride backward and you shall see the traces 
of its passage. Grass downtrodden that shall 
rise again, little flowers bruised that shall renew 
their blossoms ; and still the birds singing peace- 
fully, the hares leaping, the manifold petty life 
of the veldt resuming its routine and circumstance. 
One passes on through the quaking air as in a 
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dreaiB, and as though impelled by the great force 
behind ; and to eyes gazing long on the ground 
the afiairs of tiny creatures become conspicuous 
and important The mere-cate sit listening, and 
wonder what the new sound in the grass means, 
not like wind or rain. Little lizards basking on 
the sand suddenly wake up and wriggle away to 
avoid the thing against which the shelter of a 
leaf will not aval! them. And always tn front 
hares and buck by the hundred stream away like 
the shadows of clouds over grass. Then someone 
looks at his watch and shouts " Halt ! " and the 
welcome word is shouted and repeated down the 
line until the sound is tost in the distance, while 
the tired men throw themselves down between the 
burning sun and the sand. 

It is like sailing on a wide sea after a storm, 
when the short and high waves have died away 
beneath the tread of smooth rollers. The veldt 
undulates from sky to sky, a plain rising and 
falling about the base of rocks and island kopjes. 
One reaches the crest, hoping for a new view, 
searching for the clump of trees that means a 
farm and fresh water ; and one sinks down again 
into the furrow, while the wave of disappointment 
runs backward along the seven miles of column 
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as each man rises to the barren view. Now an 
ox, now a mule or a horse falls out and lies <lown 
to die; now a man stumbles and fails, and lies 
down to wait for the cool hours. 

To men who find this kind of monotony irk- 
some the march is a dreary business, while to 
others its bare outline is filled with the interest of 
a thousand little happenings. The tired, dusty, 
shabby "Tommy" is a man much more agreeable 
to talk with than his ancestor of the barrack-room 
at home ; the youngest subaltern has forgotten all 
about his swagger mess-kit and the "style" of 
hi3 regiment, and shows himself as the good fellow 
he 13; even the Brigadier forgets the scarlet on 
his khaki collar, and remembers that he too is a 
frail mortal. And always, when other interest 
failed, one could fall back on that of one's own 
sometimes troublesome affairs. On the afternoon 
of the Dreifontein march our advance cart with 
the luncheon had not outspanned fifteen minutes 
before it was discovered that one of the horses 
was gone. There was no doubt as to why, of 
course — a soldier had "snafHed" it. I am sorry 
to say that in the matter of horse property the 
average Tommy holds vague moral views. That 
cart had to be brought into camp by night, and 
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there was only one way In which it could be done, 
I rode about for ten minutes, and found an old 
framework so thin and so dejected that I blushed 
when I put the halter on it; it had been abandoned 
on account of lameness, from which it had re- 
covered, and had since been starving-, Th«y 
harnessed it up and it brought in the cart ; and 
that night, being given a good feed of oats^ It 
died from shock Another skeleton was found 
in the morning to take its place ; but this skeleton 
grew fat We used to laugh at these misfortunes, 
but the poor horses had a cruel time, especially 
the English ones ; no one would have recognised 
the Horse Artillery, although the tragic skeletons 
that drew the guns still affected some imitation 
of their old dash. All the way from Modder to 
Bloemfontein was strewn with the bodies of 
horses ; if all other marks had been gone, these 
melancholy quarter-mile posts would have guided 
you unerringly. 

It was night as a rule before the column reached 
its camp, and there were some gorgeous pictures 
in the great outspanning commotion seen through 
dust clouds and the red sunset^ and by light of 
many camp fires. But on this bit of the march 
we found our quarters sooner than we expected ; 
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and it was early in the afternoon when, climbing 
the ridge of undulating plain, I saw the smoke of 
a shell bursting on the hillside five miles away, 
and knew that our day's march, though not our 
day's work, was at an end. 
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THE BATTLE OF DREIFONTEIN AND 
THE MARCH ON BLOEMFONTEIN 

A GREAT chain of kopjes barred the horizon 
•''^ ahead of us, and we came to the usual con- 
clusion that the Boers were opposing our advance. 
It is well to remember that Lord Roberts's army- 
was not marching in a single column, but in three 
separate columns, of which the Cavalry Division 
was marching on a road about six miles to the 
north, and the Seventh Division by a road about 
four miles to the south of the main body. General 
French was a day's march ahead of the main 
army, and on this morning he reached Abraham's 
Kraal (the most northerly hill of the chain held 
by the Boers) at ten o'clock, while the Ninth 
Division did not arrive until four o'clock. It will 
thus be seen that one end of the position was 
a couple of hours' ride distant from the other and 
far out of sight of it. 

No one saw the whole of the battle of Drei- 
foDtein, General French, when he arrived at ten 
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in the morning, came into contact with the Boers 
at Abraham's Kraal, and (the river preventing 
a turning movement on the north) he sent the 
second cavalry brigade galloping southward down 
the line of the kopjes in order to turn, if possible, 
the enemy's left flank. But he soon found that 
the position extended too far southward to be 
assailable by his limited forces. This turning 
movement, or rather the preparation for it, was 
carried out under an extremely heavy fire from 
pom-poms and other quick-firing guns. Finding 
that his resources would be exhausted in drawing 
out the long containing thread necessary to hold 
the enemy in front, and so leave nothing with 
which to make a flank attack, General French 
contented himself with engaging the enemy on 
the northernmost end of their position. 

At half-past one the Sixth Division arrived at 
Dreifontein, a farmhouse about seven miles south 
of Abraham's Kraal. I had ridden hard in order 
to catch them up as I had been in the early morn- 
ing with the Ninth Division, which did not arrive 
until four o'clock, and when I came up I was just 
in time to see the Buffs, leading the 13th Brigade, 
preparing to clear some kopjes near the main 
ridge which were held by the Boers. Things were 
very hot here, and as I had never been in a big 
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Bght before I found it very difficult to realise what 
was going on, or where the enemy was, or where 
the fire was coming from, or at what point it was 
being directed. All I knew for some time was 
Unat there were shells dropping rather closer than 
was pleasant, and that with a rashness bom of 
ignorance I had got into a place where everyone 
had to lie down for cover. 

When your face is in the sand you do not see 
much. What you hear is not encouraging — the 
distant boom of a gun, a few seconds' silence, 
then a long quavering whistle in the air, like the 
cry of a banshee, growing every moment nearer 
and louder, and finally the deafening report some- 
where near you. You never know where a shell 
is going to burst, although you hear it long before 
it arrives; you can only sit tight and hope that 
it will go where the other fellows are, or better 
still where no one is. To say truth, shells generally 
go where ng one is ; 1 saw only one man killed 
by a shell. 1 had raised my head from the 
ground and was listening for the bui^t of a 
coming shell, when I saw a man among the 
advance ranks of the 13th Brigade on my right 
stop suddenly in the midst of a blinding flash* 
An arm and hand fiew through the air in a 
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horrible curve; the smoke belched, the air was 

rent by the explosion, the smoke blew and drifted 
away, and there on the hillside lay what was left 
of the man, folded in the deep quietness of death. 

A little to the left the Welsh Raiment was 
advancing up the steep side of Alexander's kopje, 
which was doubly enfiladed by the Boer guns ; 
two Elswicks firing from the east and a Vickers- 
Maxim from tlie south-west. There was also a nasty 
rain of bullets. In the long semi-circular skirmish- 
ing line, strung like a girdle round the hillside, 
a nian suddenly turned and ran backwards for 
half a dozen paces, and then tumbled, rolling over 
and over like a shot rabbit I saw him five minutes 
later wheh his body was brought to the dressing- 
station ; he had been shot through the heart. 
Poor fellow I He ran not of his own conscious 
volition J he was killed while bravely advancing; 
he died while retreating. The Welsh Regiment 
was losing badly all this time, and the ground was 
becoming dotted with writhing and motionless 
bodies; it was a horrible sight and came near 
to turning me sick, so I resolved to go and see 
what was happening on the south side. 

I made a long detour round by the headquarter 
farmhouse towards which the black mass of the 
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Ninth Division was advancing across the plain — 
too late, as it turned out, to join in the action. 
Seeing a kopje on our extreme right from which 
dur artillery seemed to be firing, I rode in 
that direction. There was not a soul in sight ; 
and when I was within a thousand yards of the 
place the instinct which so often interferes to 
keep our heads from betraying us made me 
pull up. There was not a sound except the 
far-away bang of guns and rifles. Near to the 
kopje there was a garden surrounded by low 
trees and a hedge of prickly pear. The sun 
setting behind us slanted into it and made it 
appear as a charming, peaceful shelter from the 
dust and noise of the battle. I was still debating 
with myself as to whether 1 should go on a little 
farther when I heard behind me the sound of a 
horse galloping. I turned round and saw, perhaps 
two miles behind me, three mounted men. The 
one who now rode up had evidently just left 
them. He was a trooper in Rimington's Guides. 

"Beg pardon, sir," he saidj "but I wouldn't 
stay here if I was you." 

" Why not ? " said the Green One ; *' no one 
in front, is there ? " 

The man spat on the ground. 
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" Don't know that there is, sir," he said, " but 
then I don't know that there isn't, and that's 
good enough for me. If there is anyone in that 
garden " — and he pointed to the patch of trees — 
"you bet they won't send out a flag of truce 
asking you to get out of the way before they 
shoot* We've been sent to round up cattle out 
of that there garden, but I believe the cattle 
are all a blind. Anyway, I'm not going near 
it till I'm sure of it, I believe it's a trap," 

They must have been watching' us from the 
garden with their eyes on the sights of their 
rifles, for no sooner had we turned our horses' 
heads than i'aff£', han^, bang; bang—pktt, phtt^ 
phlf, pku I We doubled ourselves on our saddles 
and our horses stretched along the road, while 
for perhaps thirty seconds our ears twitched to 
a hail of bullets that lasted until we were out 
of range. While we were still racing my pony, 
which was lastj suddenly jumped into the air 
and shot past the big cavalry horse, laying her- 
self flat on the ground like a hare ; and it was 
itot until she had carried me far out of range 
that I found the warm blood from a bullet 
wound running down her leg. I had no further 
interest that day but to have her attended to. 
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At any rate. I think the shot which was fired 
at her was one of the last fired in the battle 
of Dreifontein. 

The battle was fought on Saturday, March loth. 
On Sunday morning we found that the Boers had 
melted away from before us, and the army 
marched on twelve miles to Aasvogel's Kop. On 
Monday the main body was at Venters Vlei ; and 
at four o'clock that afternoon General French, 
after an artillery engagement, occupied a few 
hills commanding Bloemfontdn, and sent in an 
ultimatum requiring the surrender of the town 
within twenty-four hours. 

Early on Tuesday morning Mr* Gwynne 
(Reuter's correspondent), Mr* Oppenheim, of the 
D&il^ N$ws^ and another correspondent, rode 
into Bloemfontein and found that President Steyn 
had departed during the night, that the Boer 
forces had retired from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town, and that the people were willing 
to surrender. They rode back to Lord Roberts 
(who was by this time well under weigh with his 
column), escorting the Landdrost in his Cape cart. 
The Field Marshal was, I believe, sitting on a low 
hill having breakfast with his staff when the keys 
were delivered up to ham. This formality was 
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conducted with the utmost courtesy and good- 
humour, and when it was over the mirch was 
resumed. Lord Roberts rode on and joined the 
cavalry, and a procession was formed about three 
miles out of the town, Lord Roberts at the head 
of the cavalry brigade which preceded the army. 

I shall never forget that ride down the sloping 
country into Bloemfontein ; the little white-haired 
man sitting his horse like a rock, leading; then 
the pergonal stafif; then the general staff; then 
the foreign attaches ; then the correspondents ; 
then the cavaliy staff; then the cavalry ; then the 
main body of the army — artillery, infantry, 
engineers, commissariat, and baggagCi 

As we came into the first street of the town 
it was apparent that the day was regarded as a 
festival. One could hardly imagine a stranger 
reception of an invader. Flags flew at every 
window, and the people were all decked out as 
though for a holiday. Half-way towards the 
Presidency there was a little diversion. Some 
Kaffirs, thinking that this was a good opportunity 
of paying off old scores, had begun to loot and 
pillage a large building like a school-house, which 
belonged to the Free State Government, As we 
swung round the corner of the street they were 
in the act of bundling out mattresses, bedsteads^ 
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linen, chairs, desks, and tables, and carrying thedl 
off". A few dozen Lancers were let loose amongst 
them J they dropped their booty and fled, only 
to be driven back at the point of a lance and 
made to replace the stolen property. Then the 
march was resumed until the procession drew up 
in front of the Presidency. The Federal flag had 
been struck some time before, and the flagstaff 
now stood gaunt and undecorated. There was 
a pause of about ten minutes while Lord Roberts 
went in and transacted some necessary formalities ; 
then the little silk Union Jack, made by Lady 
Roberts, was run up to the truck amid a great 
sound of cheering. The singing of the National 
Anthem ended the ceremony. The town seemed 
altogether English — English shops, English man- 
ners, the English language, and English faces. 
AH that day enthusiasm bubbled in the town 
like water boiling in a pot; all day the troops 
continued to march in :, shabby and dusty and 
dirty and tired, they were nevertheless all stamped 
with some nameless quality which they had not 
when they left England. All day the population 
of Bloemfontein eddied through the streets like 
a crowd at a fair; all day the sounds of rejoicing 
continued, and far into the night the streets re- 
sounded to the cries of people who made merry. 
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RETRACING THE STEPS OF 
THE ARMY 

TT riTH its independence, handed over amid 
• ^ the imposing circumstance of arms, Bloem- 
fontein lost something of its charm. The noise 
and dust and commotion of the army did violence 
to its pastoral quietness, and the pretty shops put 
up their shutters at midday as though in maidenly 
horror at the eagerness of crowds of soldiers running 
amuck like children with their Saturday pennies. 
I entered the town early enough to see what its 
normal condition must be. and there was some- 
thing rude and unkind in the din of the multitude 
breaking on this quiet place where the bees sang 
loud in the streets, and the midday idler slumbered 
upon the doorstep. 

To be sure, one had opportunity for studying 
the soldier in a new setting, but the study is one 
that requires time; the average Tommy is an 
oyster to strangers. He varies to the tune and 
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colour of his surroundings; on the veldt, where 
hardness is to be endured, he is the "good soldier," 
the patient, strong man ; under fire he is a fierce 
creature, still obedient to his habit of discipline, 
but hot for combat ; in the town,, with money in 
his pocket, he is a little child. Indeed, after 
weeks of absence from places where money is of 
value we all share in this rejuvenation, and if 
you had been in Bloemfontein on any one of 
these fine days yoa would have seen men of 
every age and rank, from generals to trumpeters, 
wandering about the streets, agape at the shop 
windows, chinking their money in their pockets,, 
and buying things for which they had no kind 
of use. 

The British officer afield is a very different 
creature from the gilded ornament of an English 
mess. His face is scorched and peeled, he is 
generally (unless he be a staff ofticer) very ill- 
clad ; he has a ragged beard ; he esteems golden 
syrup the greatest luxury on earth ; he ceases to 
be ashamed of originality in thought or expres- 
sion ; he altogether fails to disguise what a good 
fellow he is. But in a very short time the neigh- 
bourhood of a club, the possibility of a bath, the 
presence of barbers and tailors, by a mysterious 
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and marvellous working, reverse his development, 
and the little graces which endear him to society 
at home begin to reappear. So long as the sole 
of hitt boot was tied to the uppers by a piece of 
string, he could not look you in the face with any 
pretending ; but when the cobbler has done his 
ofltce, and the tailor has sewn up the rent breeches, 
the spell is broken. 

We "occupied" Bloemfontein so completely 
that, after the first few days, I was glad to take 
the road again. We occupied the club, we occu- 
pied the shops and hotels, we occupied even the 
homes of the simple townspeople; and we occu- 
pied the streets, so that all day the town resounded 
to the din of tramping feet. When one has slept 
for a month under the stars, sheets and a roof are 
stifling ; so as the railway was not yet open, Major 
Pollock (of T/ie Times) and I decided to go to 
Kimberley by road, assured that, the moral effect 
of the proclamation would keep us out of danger 
from the Queen's enemies. 

Our little caravan set forth by moonlight, 
taking the road travelled by the left-hand column 
of the three parallel columns that had advanced 
on Bloemfontein, and somewhat to the north of 
that taken by Lord Roberts and the central 
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column, with which we had goiie in. The journey 
itself was uneventful enough, full of the little 
interests and anxieties and pleasures of the road, 
full of joy for the travellers, but without serious 
interest to anyone else There was just enough 
risk of encountering a commando to give the 
[ necessary spice of adventure ; two despatch- 

riders — not mine, by the good fortune of half 
a mile — had been captured the day before, and 
we kept a bright loolc-out But by the time we 
came across them the commandos were forlornly' 
dispersing. For the rest, there was the unending 
charm of the climate and the place; the gorgeous 
evenings, when sunset and moonrise encircled the 
horizon in a flame of gold and silver; the spring- 
cold mornings, with the veldt glowing from violet 
to purple and crimson ; the noonday rest in some 
deserted farm garden ; the bed at nightfall, with 
the sound of horses munching their corn for a 
lullaby — all the circumstances of simple travel 
L accomplished by the means that nature has pro- 

I vided. After having been for so long in the 

I company of 30,000 men we found the loneliness 

I and quietness refreshing, and we passed almost 

I unnoticed through the birds and beasts and 

^^^. ^ I'^or the lime being. 
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flowers. We swam once more in the muddy 
Modder, now quite an old friend. The track 
of the army was marked for us in two ways — 
one ludicrous, the other tragic ; both unmis- 
takable. For all along the way bright tin 
biscuit canisters of the Army Service Corps 
shone like diamonds in the sun ; and all along 
the way, at intervals, tired and sick old cavalry 
horses stood by the roadside, each surrounded by 
a crowd of foul aasvogels, the vultures of South 
Africa, waiting. 

The chief party of Boers which we encountered 
was at Abraham's Kraal. While we were break- 
fasting about two dozen of them cantered up, of 
whom about six were armed. If 1 had qualms, 
I hope 1 did not show them when I said " Good- 
morning." i fell into conversation with one of 
the Boers, and mentioned incidentally that, from 
their point of view, the game was up, and that 
I supposed he knew that anyone who interfered 
with peaceful Englishmen would be hanged. He 
was a sulky fellow, but he took my word for it, 
and presently we began to talk. These Boers 
were in low spirits about the war, and spoke 
of it without enthusiasm or hope. Most of them 
were Transvaalers, and two spoke with an un- 
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mistakable Glasgow accent, but on the whole 
they were gruff and uncommunicative, and, as 
they cast envious eyes from their own sorry nags 
to our well-conditioned mounts, I was glad to 
wish them good-day. They had come to bury 
the dead from the Dreifontein fights and from 
what they told me of the still uaburied Boers 
both there and at Paardebei^, I gathered that 
their casualties all along the line had been heavier 
than we had thought. 

I have said that the neighbourhood of the 
Boers made our journey exciting^ and there was 
one point at which the excitement became very 
nearly painful. We had made a long stage one 
day, and at about sundown arrived at the Modder, 
which we intended to cross at a drift near 
Koodoesrand. This was the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, and we were anxious to push on and 
cross the river before encannping for the night. 
The banks of the Modder at this drift are about 
forty feet high and almost precipitous, the path 
down to the drift being little better than a track 
worn at a long diagonal down the bank. It 
was steep enough going down, but when we 
had crossed the shallow river and begun the 
ascent of the other bank we found the track 
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very soft and almost perpendicular. By fetch- 
ing a compass and putting the horses to it at 
a great pace the two Cape carts managed to 
reach the top, but a four-wheeled American 
waggon stuck fast at the bottom and could not 
be moved, At that moment the last of the day- 
light ebbed^ and darkness began to quench the 
sunset ecnbers. 

We tried unhitching the teams from the Cape 
carts and hitching them to the waggon^ but we 
only succeeded in breaking harness. It was 
after the second attempt^ when we were all 
standing hot and angry after our unavailing 
exertion of whip-cracking and shouting, that we 
suddenly saw a light shine out from the edge 
of a low kopje about two miles in front of us. 
One of us lost his head, and by speaking his 
fears communicated the malady. 

''There are the Boers," he said, "and if they 
haven't heard us yelling they must have seen 
the light from our lanterns. The sooner we get 
out of this the better" 

There was nothing for it but to unload the 
waggon and carry the contents up by hand, and 
this we did in an agony of excitement, staggering 
and sweating up the steep path with portmanteaus, 
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beds, valises, cases of tinned provisions, kettles, 
bottles, saucepans, bags of harness, oats^ and 
gunSt The enipty waggon was easily drawn up 
to the top, and then we must reload it again 
with a burden which seemed to have swollen 
enormously since it was unpacked. We were 
working so frantically that we had not even 
time to look at the kopje, but when at length 
I glanced at it I saw that a strange thing had 
happened. 

The light was now suspended about thirty feet 
above the hill, 

Had they a balloon? Major Pollock and I 
gazed blankly for more than a minute at that 
mysterious shining, which seemed to rise higher 
and higher. More than a minute : just so long 
did It take us to remember that Orion rises low 
in the west ] 

Now for what will remain with me as the crown- 
ing impression of this journey. The road we took 
led through a fairly fertile country, and that in the 
Free State means that there generally was grass 
instead of karoo. There were many farms ; we 
probably passed twenty in the course of ninety 
miles. Each of those farms I visited, and at 
each stood aghast at the ruin that had been 
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wrought Signs of looting one expected— the 
looting of food-stuffs and livestock and neces- 
saries; that, after all, is but a kind of self- 
defeitce, and I suppose it is allowable to live 
upon an enemy when one invades his land. But 
the destruction that had here taken place was 
wanton and savage. One seemed to travel in 
the footsteps of some fiend who had left his 
mark upon every home, destroying the things 
that were probably most prized by the ownerSj 
and destroying with a devilish ingenuity that 
had saved hicn all unnecessary labour. For 
example, la one little farmhouse I found a 
flimsy, showy, London bedroom suite that was 
clearly the pride of the establishment, with its 
wardrobe and full-length mirror. The destroyer 
had smashed Just what could not be mended — 
the mirror and the marble top of the washstand. 
In another cottage I found an old clock that 
had ticked, most likely, for years on end in the 
quietness of the little home; its hands were torn 
off, and its works strewn upon the floor. In every 
house the little bits of rubbish that adorn the 
homes of the poor were destroyed or disfigured ; 
in all were the same signs of violation, the same 
marks of the beast. 
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It has always seemed to me that & little farm 
in a lonely country contains more than anything 
else the atmosphere of a home. It is self-centred ; 
there you see all the little shifts and contrivances 
which result from the forced supplying of wants 
that cannot be satisfied from outside. And when 
such a homestead is deserted, I think the atmo- 
sphere is only the more pronounced ; the disused 
implements find voices in the silence and cry 
aloud for their absent owners. But when all that 
is personal and human in such a place is ruined, 
the pathos turns to tragedy. One farm I found 
absolutely gutted save for a great and old Bible 
which stood upon a table in the largest room. 
It was a beautiful folio, full of quaint plates and 
fine old printing, and bound in a rich leather 
that time and the sun had tanned to an autumn 
gold* While I was regarding it the breeze came 
through the window and stirred the yellow leaveSj 
exposing a pencil-marked verse in the most 
pastoral of psalms: ''By doeri my nederliggen 
in grasige weiideti; Hy doert my sachtkens aen 
seer stille wateren" There was something im- 
pressive in the accident : the old book stoutly 
reminding the chance passer-by that present evil 
cannot affect the ultimate good^ promising amid 
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rude circumstances a time of quietness. He was 
an old man who owned that book ; his name and 
age were marked upon the leaf; I think, to judge 
by the signs of handling, that he had the heart 
of its contents ; and 1 hope that whatever his 
bodily circumstances, hfs soul retained some of 
the peace of the "grasige ivenden'' 

Who is responsible for all this mischief it Is 
hard to say. I am sure that the English soldiers, 
thoughtless though they may be, would not stoop 
to this sort of purposeless outrage. I do not like 
to accuse the colonial troops as a whole either, 
although I suspect that some of them, some whose 
own homes had been destroyed by the enemy, 
might conceivably have taken vengeance in kind. 
It is thought by many whose opinion is valuable 
that the Kaflfirs were here, as in Natal, responsible 
for much of the damage ; and that is a view which 
one would willingly take, for it would acquit 
English - speaking troops of a miserable sus- 
picion. Perhaps the thing is well-nigh inevitable. 
for I know what pains Lord Roberts took to 
prevent it ; and it may be as well that we should 
recognise it as one of the realities of war. For 
myself, the horrors of actiial fighting did not 
touch me half so nearly ; I have seen men killed 
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close to me and been less shocked than I was 
by these domestic outn^es. To die, for the one 
who dies, is nothing; it affects him not at all; 
he is absent But here was not death, but outrage 
00 the foundations of civilised life ; outrage upon 
living people who suffer and remember. 



Part IV 

AN EXPEDITION WITH LORD 
METHUEN 
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IN THE FIELD AGAIN 

A FTER all, we need not have made so much 
■** haste to leave Bloemfontein. We had been 
told there that a column would start for the relief 
of Mafeking on March 20th, but when we arrived 
at Kimberley on the i8th we found that no move- 
ment was to take place for several days. The 
date was constantly shifted farther into the future, 
and the days of waiting had grown into weeks 
before an order came that Lord Methuen with 
his force of about 10,000 men was to march 
on Boshof. As far as information went we lived 
from hand to mouth ; all the orders came from 
Bloemfonteinj and they seldom provided for more 
than a day at a time. It was not unnatural, 
thereforCj, that when an order to move did at 
last come we built upon it all kinds of extrava- 
gant expectations, and it was a cheerful army 
that left Kimberley on April 2nd and took the 
road for Boshof. 

After many days of inaction it was indeed good 
M7 
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to recommence a moving life among oxen and 
waggons and guns and soldiers. Kimberley was 
all very well as a spectacle immediately after the 
siege ; everyone flocked to see the holes in the 
houses and the ruined buildings. It was all very 
well (so, at any rate, we persuaded ourselves) to 
live in a club and to dine again amid damask 
and Rowers and cut glass after the rude life of 
the fields ; but even this was a novelty only for 
a day, and one soon became impatient of the 
poor shift at living which dwellers in towns are 
forced to make, I think I never saw a town so 
lost and drowned beneath the wave of money- 
getting as Kimberley; even its recent privations 
were turned to a nimble account, and 6-inch shells 
were selling at iTio apiece before I left. The 
people who fled most readily from the projectiles 
were of course the most eager to buy them — so 
highly do we esteem the instruments which make 
us seem heroes to ourselves. For the moment 
Kimberley transferred its attentions commercially 
from diamonds to shells : a less romantic and (if 
you will believe it) a more sordid industry; for 
there were already more stoned and pedigreed 
shells in private collections and for sale in 
Kimberley than ever fell into the town. 
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Boshof, at any rate, provided a welcome change 
from all this. It is a pretty little town of green- 
sward streets and clear brooks ; of white cottages 
embowered in trees; of rose-gardens and orchards; 
rather like a remote country town in Ireland — 
poor and pretty and sleepy. There were few 
able-bodied men left in it, and aged people looked 
doubtfully out from their fuchsia-covered doors 
upon the ranks and regiments of foreign soldiers 
who came clattering through the streets on some 
of those hot April afternoons. We were to ad- 
vance, it was now thought, on the 6th ; in what 
direction we did not know certainly, but we 
suspected that it would be along the Hoopstad 
Road. The arguments and speculations with 
which we occupied ourselves need not be re- 
corded now, but it was at once our hope and 
fear that we should advance along the north bank 
of the Vaal. Hope, because there was work to 
be done there ; fear, lest our smaller force should 
be absorbed by Lord Roberts's larger army and 
become merely its left flank. Events showed 
that we might have spared ourselves both hopes 
and fears, but fortunately we were ignorant, and 
so found occupation for many an hour that had 
otherwise been empty. 

An interval of inaction in the midst of a war 
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\s tedious in some ways, but it is at least of 
benefit to a mere onlooker, who is thus enabled 
to disengage himself from the whirl of operations 
and to discover the results of his unwonted oc- 
cupation. After having lived amongst soldiers — 
in some ways and in spite of their profession 
the most human and civilised of men — ^it had 
come upon me as a shock to find in Kimberley 
the sanne btoodthirstiness that had distinguished 
the more thoughtless section of the public at 
home. Cruel shouting for blood by people who 
never see it; the iteration of that most illogical 
demand, a life for a life — and, if possible, two 
lives for a life; the loud, hectoring, frothy argu- 
ment that lashes itself into a fury with strong 
and abusive language — they all came like a clap 
of thunder after what I am bound to call in 
comparison the guiet decency of the battlefield. 
This is a grave thing to say, but it would be 
unfair to disguise so clear an impression as this 
that I received, who went to South Africa with 
so little political bias that eager partisans of 
neither colour in Cape Town would own me. 
To appear lukewarm amongst people who are 
red-hot is not always pleasant, but it has its 
compensations ; one has at least a foothold — 
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inglorious, perhaps, but safe and desirable in a 
dizzy world. 

It was impossible to be in Kimberley and not 
to become involved in the endless political dis- 
cussions of clubs and dinner tables. I used to 
try very hard to discover what it was that made 
the average Briton living in South Africa hate 
the Boers so bitterly. The Colonial despises the 
Boer, but one does not hate a man only because 
one despises him. Jealousy is the best blend 
with contempt, and there is no doubt that the 
Boer's not unnatural desire to be paramount 
in his own land was what English colonists 
with whom I talked chiefly resented. We might 
talk for an hour or for a day^the same old 
grievances always came round : the inferior 
political position of the Uitlanders^ the primitive, 
not to say dirty and slovenly, habits of many 
Boer farmers, and their lack of energy These 
are the grievances of the man in the street, and 
they appear grave enough — ^when once one has 
invested oneself with the right of censorship. 
Then the rebels — wretched, unsuccessful farmers, 
who found themselves misled and their ideas of 
duty confounded — these were the chief objects 
of the lust for revenge. A rebel> as a man who 
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hu tried unsuccessfully to overthrow by force 
the Government to which he owes allegiance, 
must expect to suffer; but even in the case of 
these miserable creatures there is surely a scale 
of responsibility to be observed and a measure 
of justice to be meted. If Kimberley or Cape 
Town had ruled the matter by their mass 
meetings nearly every rebel would have been 
hanged— a very poor way, one would think, of 
making loyal subjects. But the reasons that 
were urged in support of such drastic punishment 
were astonishingly frank : *' It doesn't pay to 
be loyal," one was told ; '* we might as well 
have been rebels." Not a very lofty form of 
patriotism. 

One came to shrink from using that grand 
word, so plausible a cloak did it become for 
much that is mean and degrading. For example, 
when I was riding from Bloemfontein to 
Kimberley I and my companion descried a farm- 
house two miles in front of us near Koodoesrand 
Drift; when we had come within about a mile 
of it a little travesty of a Union Jack was run 
up on a stick, and when we rode up to the door 
a farmer came out, smiling, rubbing his hands, 
sniggering — in a word, truckling. His talk was 
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like the political swagger of the music-hall or 
the butler's pantry. 

" I'm John Bull to the core — eh ? No damned 
Boers for me — eh ? Ha, ha, wipe 'em out, 
gentlemen, wipe 'em out : old England's all right 
as long as we've got gentlemen like you to 
defend us — eh?" (He took us for officers.) 
"John Bull for ever— eh?" 

And while he spoke someone inside the house 
played "God Save the Queen" with one finger 
(incorrectly) on a harmonium. The incident 
had a more unpleasant flavour than I can well 
convey ; we went away feeling ashamed. 

All this belongs to the dark side of the cam- 
paign ; fortunately there was another, how bright 
I cannot say, that went far to make one forget 
the rest. For the soldier the whole moral question 
had been decided ; his duty was so clear that 
h'e never needed to hesitate. And his blood 
would have been sluggish indeed who must not 
have been stirred to the heart by these inspiring 
circumstances : whether in camp, where the 
population of a town was housed and fed in an 
hour, every man charged with some duty for the 
common benefit, the whole a pattern of social 
administration ; or on the march, with the scouts 
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And patrols opening and spreading in advance 
And covering every patch of ground for miles 
found, th,e sweep and imposing measure of the 
marching troops^ the miles of supply and baggage 
waggons, each in its appointed place; or on the 
battlefield, where troops were bandied and 
manoeuvred as on a chess-board, where men 
went to death with light hearts, lying for perhaps 
hours under fire, stealing a piece of ground here 
or a bit of cover there, with one eye on their 
officer and another on the flash before them, and 
perhaps a thought in the middle of it all for 
someone at home — there, indeed, where stem 
duties were faithfully fulfilled was set a great 
example. Fortunately for some of us at home 
the men who direct and conduct our battles are 
magnanimous, and one had the gratification of 
seeing, even upon occasions so savage, little acts 
of courtesy and humanity rendered on both sides 
that went far to take the sting out of a defeat. 

And let there be no mistake about the Boers 
as soldiers. In spite of the far too numerous 
abuses of the rules of civilised warfare by de- 
tached and independent combatants — abuses, it 
should be remembered, that have occurred and will 
occur in every war and in the ranks of every army 
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— our officers and men have a genuine respect and 
admiration for their enemy. No one looked upoa 
death at their hands as anything but honourable. 
And as one's admiration and sympathy were 
stirred for one's own fellow-countrymen, who so 
unflinchingly performed their duties, could one 
withhold it from that other army five miles 
away across the plain — citizen soldiers fighting 
for their country and their homes ? For the 
soldier politics do not exist ; he fights and dies 
for an idea. This is mere sentiment, you may 
say, instead of fact about arms and battles ; yet 
the hardest fact that rings beneath your stamp is 
no more real than poor, flimsy sentiment, which is 
a living force m the world, and will remain to be 
reckoned with when pom-poms and Creusots are 
rusting in archaeological museums — monuments 
only to the mechanical and political clumsiness of 
the nineteenth century. 



XIV 

THE CAPTURE OF BOERS AT 
T^PEEFONTEIN 

TORD METHUEN had not long to wait foi- 
'^^ occupation. As soon as he arrived at 
Boshof he posted his pickets on every possible 
point of vantage, and patrolled the neighbourhood 
of Boshof over a wide circumference; and he was 
rewarded. The little engagement at Tweefontein 
was, we all hoped, an auspicious beginning for 
Lord Methuen's advance. If one might apply the 
word to military tactics, it was as artistic a piece of 
work as could be. I do not remember a single 
mistake or an instance of anything Jess well or less 
quickly done than was possible. The result was 
a raising of everyone's spirits, and I thought that 
Lord Methuen himself had the air of a, man 
emerging from depression. Certainly no general 
was better liked by those around him, and, in 
spite of all mischievous gossip to the contrary, 
he was perfectly trusted by his officers and men. 
On Friday morning, April 6th, a native guide 
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came in with information that the enemy had 
a laager at a farm called Tweefontein, nine miles 
south-east of Boshof. In ten minutes Major 
Streatfeild had his horse packed and saddled 
and was off to the Yeomanry camp. Now the 
Yeomanry horses were out on the plain grazing a 
good mile away ; yet from the time when the order 
was given until the moment of starting exactly 
thirty-five minutes elapsed — a performance that 
would not have disgraced veterans. The artillery 
and the Kimberley Mounted Corps (an excellent 
force, although not so well horsed as the Yeo- 
manry) were ready in the same time, and the force 
started in the following order : Scouts of the 
Kimberley Mounted Corps ; advance guard ditto ; 
Staff; Imperial Yeomanry, under Lord Chesham; 
Fourth Company Royal Artillery; Kimberley 
Mounted Corps, under Lieut-Colonel Peakman. 

When the force was within three miles of 
Tweefontein the scouts returned, stating that the 
only kopje in the neighbourhood was held by the 
enemy. The native guides had led us by an 
excellent road and with absolute accuracy, and 
the enemy had no idea of our presence until we 
came up over the ridge and showed our force 
in the centre. Lord Methuen then developed his 
attack, which, as the kopje was isolated, was on 
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the simple plan of a centre with two extending 
wings. There was a delay in the centre until 
Captain Rolleston's (Lieutenant - Colonel com- 
manding Nottinghamshire Yeomanry) company, 
under Lord Scarborough, could get into position 
on the left The enemy opened fire without delay^ 
so the Yeomanry had to make a wide detour. 
Meanwhile the centre was held back while the 
Ktmberley Mounted Corps, under Colonel Peak- 
man, were sent to the right, where they found 
cover in a ridge of very low kopjes. 

When both flanks were in position the main 
body of Yeomanry dismounted and advanced 
towards the kopje in extended order. Now was 
their time. You must remember that this was 
their baptism of fire, and everyone was on the 
look-out for signs of "greenness"; everyone had 
more or less been making fun of them in a mild 
way, and prophesying all sorts of disaster. As 
they advanced the bullets began to pipe on the 
edge of the firing-zone, but there was not a bit 
of change in the Yeomanry when they came 
under fire. I know from experience how discon- 
certing it is to ride into the zone of fire, and 
walking must be much worse. It is not half so 
bad when you are fairly in ; it is like wading into 
a cold and shallow sea instead of plunging — a 
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kind of shivering sensation, most unpleasant 
Well, they went through this nasty belt as cooUy 
as you please — no hurry or funk. They dropped 
like wax when the order came to He down, and 
fired steadily. 

The whole of our little field was now under 
fire, and the cavalry on each side were keeping 
the Boers very busy. All the time the right 
and left flanks were opening out and reaching 
towards each other behind the kopje. The only 
disappointment was that the artillery could not 
get to work ; the rise of the ground was so 
great and we had covered the position so com- 
pletely that it was rather dangerous to attempt 
shelling. For about two hours there was hot 
firing, and every now and then there was a little 
work for our ambulance people, but not much. 
The only noticeable evidence of inexperience on 
the part of the Yeomanry was that they did not 
realise — and no one can realise this when Aghting 
the Boers for the first time — how great is the 
enemy's firing rangCj and how far away one must 
keep to be able to live at all. They kept pressing 
forward, and Major Streatfeild had to ride across 
from the General under a very hot fire to tell them 
to keep back. 

Towards the end of the engagement there was 
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a gap in front of the artillery position, and the 
g;uns spoke. They got the range at once, and 
fired three rounds of shrapnel, and a few minutes 
after the third round had been fired a white flag 
was waved from the hill. Silence fell like a 
shadow over the place that had been crackling 
with fire a minute before ; people who had been 
lying flat on the ground stood up and stretched 
themselves; and in the midst of the silence a 
shot cracked from the hill, and there was a rush 
of men towards a prostrate body on our side. 
Then another shot cracked — from our side this 
time; the treacherous Boer, I was told, fell dead, 
and the action was over. 

We captured fifty-two prisoners, and the Boers 
had eight killed and six wounded. No one 
escaped. They all laid down their arms and 
surrendered, handing over also a cart of dynamite. 
From this it was gathered that General Villebois 
(who was killed) bad been trying to get behind 
us to the railway line near Modder River, where 
he hoped to destroy it, I spoke to some of the 
prisoners next day — Frenchmen, many of them, 
and nice enough fellows, I heard then some- 
thing which gave me pause with regard to the 
white flag. When the thing happened it appeared 
to be a flagrant and indubitable case of treachery ■ 
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everyone i^ speaking of it. But one of the 
prisoners, in talking to me, referred to the *' rascal *' 
who showed the flag. 

" We had no intention to surrender," he said ; 
"no order was given; that worm had a flag in 
his pocket, and he held it up ; poor (men- 
tioning the man who shot and was killed) probably 
never saw it. It's a wonder half of us did not go 
on firing." 

I give this statement for what it is worth. "All 
lies " was the comment of some of the officers 
there, and quite possibly tiiey were right ; but 
quite possibly also they were wrong, and the 
whole thing was an accident At least one may 
learn a lesson from it I hated to believe it, 
but I believed it to be treachery. Now it turns 
out that I may have been unjust, and possibly 
on a dozen other occasions the same sort of 
involuntary injustice may have been done to our 
enemies. Certainly it is much easier for soldiers 
to see a small conspicuous object when it is dis- 
played by the enemy than when it is displayed 
by one of their own side. The men on either 
side are intent upon watching the other side, not 
their own. 

In General Villebois de Mareuil's pocket wag 
found a note-book containing a cleverly planned 
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diagram of an attack on Boshof, and when the 
sun was setting he was buried in the town he had 
hoped to enter victoriously. It was a most im- 
pressive ceremony ; the slanting sun, the imposing 
military honours, the solemn words of the office — 
it is easily imagined ; it will not be easily forgotten 
by those of us who witnessed it. Next morning 
we had left Boshof and its green streets behind, 
and were winding along the road, the line of 
patrols sweeping like a long billow over the hills 
before and on each side of us. We paused for 
a night at Zwaartzkopjesfontein, went on the next 
morning to Mahemsfontein j whence, having re- 
ceived orders from Lord Roberts to halt, we fell 
back on Zwaartzkopjesfontein. 

On Monday morning, April gth, I went out 
with the YeOEiianry, who made a reconnaissance 
ten miles to the east. We found a party of about 
sixty Boers chasing goats and cattle and stock 
of all kinds on a, Dutch farm occupied only by 
women. We could see them through glasses 
driving the stock away (about sixty headX but 
they only fired a shot or two at one of our scouts, 
and then fled, taking and keeping a four-mile start 
of us. This expedition was at least interesting, 
as again showing the really excellent work and 
methods of the Yeomanry^ They cared for their 
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liorses m a more intell^ent way thaa toy r^ukr 
cavalry I have seen, and they were not above 
taking hints from the Colonials in the matter of 
marching and patrolling order. Everyone was 
surprised. It had been quite the ^ng to sroile 
at the very mention of the Yeomanry ; yet they 
speedily proved themselves quite equal to take 
their place beside any other of the Volunteers, 
even the best of the Colonial mounted corps. 

With, a charming courtesy Lord Methucn de- 
signed and erected at his own expense a monu- 
ment over the grave of his fallen enemy. On tlie 
stone is engraved this inscription :^ — 
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A LA MEMOIRE 

DU COMTE DE VILLEBOIS DE HAREUIL 

ANCIEN COLOJFEl 

DE LA LEGION kTRANGERE 

£N FRANCE 

Gi:NkRAL DU TRANSVAAL 

AtORT AU CHAMP D'HONNEl/R 

PRES DE 30S//0F 

LE S AVRIL, l<foo 

DANS SA 33''^' ANNES 



XV 

AN ELUSIVE ENEMY 

T N spite of their former experiences the troops 
*■ under Lord Methuen were in some danger 
of forgetting the sterner reaJities of warfare, and 
of mistaking for them the mere physical dis- 
comforts incidental to life afield in rough weather. 
The camp at Zwaartzkopjesfontein — the highest 
point of land within a large area — was scattered 
amongst rocks and boulders piled high into an 
island ridge rising from the plain j and amongst 
the rocks and ferns one found here and there a 
piece of lawn (long untrodden by any feet but 
those of goats) large enough to picket one's horses 
and pitch one's tent upon. Eastward the plain 
stretched to the horizon, as level as the sea ; 
indeed, in a landscape so monotonous that one 
was fain to decorate it with fancies, it stood for 
the sea, and touched the rocky base of our island 
as the sea washes many a mile of bluff coast 
Winter was setting in, and all day long wreaths 
of mist and banks of rain came blowing from the 
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eastward (the seaward, as we called it), and 
shrouded the brown rock. The signallers on the 
height used to wrap themselves in their oilskins 
as darkness fell and lamps took the place of Bags 
and spy-glasses ; in the dark gusty hours we heard 
the " alFs well " of a sentry as the visiting patrol 
went by, much as one hears the cry of the watch 
on board ship ; and down below, the mimosa-trees 
sighed like surges against the foot of the rock. 

The ten days spent there by the troops were 
marked by only two expeditions against the 
invisible enemy, neither of which achieved any- 
thing but a nominal result One was under 
Colonel Mahon, and repaired the telegraph line 
in the neighbourhood of Modder River; it was 
intended to patrol as far as Klip Drift, but the 
rain made the veldt impassable for waggons. 
Certainly the line was repaired, but, as the 
Colonel contemptuously remarked, " What's the 
use of sending an expedition to repair telegraph 
lines? An old woman can cut 'em again ten 
minutes after you've gone." 

The other flying column was under General 
Douglas, and was sent out eastward in search of 
a commando known to be in the neighbourhood. 
As both columns started on the same day (April 
nth) I could not be with both, so I chose 
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General Douglas's as oflfering the better chances 
of an engagement. Two days before Lord 
Chcsham had conducted a reconnaissance with 
his cavalry, to which I had been invited, and at 
which he had promised me "fine sport" Result: 
a fine cross-country gallop, a deal of used-up 
horse-flesh, a number of tired and (because they 
had been hurried out without their breakfasts) 
rather cross men, and a sight of a few Boers 
ridings off at a distance of five miles. " Butter- 
flies " was someone's description of these elusive 
enemies of ours ; and when one considers what 
a fine chase they gave us, and how hot and cross 
we became in the course of it, the description 
seems not inapt. 

General Douglas's column, consisting" of a 
battalion of the Northamptons, 300 Imperial 
Yeomanry, 50 men of the Kimberley Mounted 
Corps, a section of Field Artillery, Ambulance 
and Supply Corps, set out before dawn on 
Wednesday, April nth. We marched, as it had 
hitherto been my lot always to march in this 
campaign, eastwards towards the fires of dawn, 
leaving the dark night-sky behind us. The 
waggons creaked and jolted across the rough 
veldt, the gun harness jingled, the horses snorted 
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out the cold air, the Kaffirs cried to their beasts ; 
and in this discordant chorus we stretched out 
across the sea-plain while the east kindled and 
glowed. Above us the clouds changed from 
grey to dove-colour^ from that to rose-pink ; 
and then, straight before us, the sun came up 
and gave us gold for redness. The little purple 
wild flowers opened, showing us where the night 
had left a jewel on every petal, and the sleepy 
soldiers plucked them as they passed and cheered 
themselves with their faint fragrance. The day, 
like the night, comes quickly there, and brings 
with it an even greater change. For in that last 
week of autumn we tasted of every season ; hot 
summer days, nights of spring, dark, cold winter 
mornings by the camp fire ; and it was when 
night changed to day that winter faded into 
summer. For that reason, 1 suppose, the hour 
after sunrise was the most invigorating of all, 
and long before the sun had dried the dew from 
their clothes the men were marching with a 
freer step. 

This will show you how suddenly things may 
come upon the unwary in that country. I had 
been riding with the scouts, two miles in advance 
of the column, and we had just been examining 
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through glasses a moving group in the distance. 
It turned out to be nothing but cattle feeding — 
the only moving things in a plain that seemed 
absolutely level, and 1 rode back and rejoined 
the column. The Brigadier was just saying that 
he was afraid we should see nothing to-day» when 
an orderly galloped up with a note from Lord 
Chesham (who was out with the scouts on our 
left Hank) to say that the Boers were holding 
a kopje three miles on our left front in strength. 
Then began the excitement. Everyone was 
wide awake in a moment and curious to sec 
how the new Brigadier would manage his first 
job. The convoy was halted, and the troops 
drawn on under cover of a slight and almost im- 
perceptible rise in the ground. Riding on in 
advance I suddenly came on the scouts in action, 
that is to say, their horses were picketed in rear 
of them, and they were lying hidden in the long 
grasses. And there you have a typical picture 
of this kind of warfare. A row of men lying 
on the ground, for no apparent reason, chewing 
the long stalks and talking quietly to each other ; 
in front a flat and seemingly vacant ground ; 
profound silence reigning everywhere. But use 
your glasses, and you will see what looks like 
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a shadow, but is really a rise on the ground, 
giving advantage enough for the extermination 
of an army; show your head, and you will hear 
the bang and whirr of the Mauser. 

Presently the jingle of harness sounded behind 
me^ and the guns went by to take up a position 
on the left I followed behind them in shelter 
of the ridge, and therefore out of sight of the 
position. When I saw it again I found that we 
were facing three long low mounds, running north 
and south across our path, and the attack was 
now being developed. The infantiy, so dense a 
mass when marching, were now strung out in 
long lines sweeping towards the left, and Lord 
Chesham with two squadrons had also gone far 
to the left, to try to get round the position. 
Meanwhile the guns were unlimbered, and their 
anxious crew (the battery had never been in action 
before) were on tenter-hooks. 

Up rides a staff officer, "Shell that ridge on 
the left." 

" Right, sir. Sight for i,8tx). Fuse six — no, 
six and a. half," says the nervous subaltern, 

"Fire, number one gun I Fire,^ number two 
gunf" Then two shattering explosions, the sus- 
pense of six seconds, the burst of shrapnel in the 
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air, the cloud of brown dust rising where it struck, 
and the hollow "boom^* coming back when all 
was over. 

These exercises were repeated with much, zeal 
by the subaltern and his crew, until after about 
fifty rounds had been fired the order came to 
cease fire ; and it was afterwards ascertained that, 
as the net result of this commotion, one partridge 
had been shot. But I know of another result. 
A certain subaltern member of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery sat thereafter a little straighter 
on his horse than he had sat a week ag'o. 

But while the noise was going on, for all we 
knew, the Boers might be suffering heavily from 
the shrapnel ; although we rather thought not, 
since no one was shooting back at the guns. 
Meanwhile the infantry was threading out to the 
left, from which direction a shot now and then 
sounded ; and the remark of the onlookers (the 
onlooker is invariably a critic) was, " Why is he 
committing all his force to a left-flank turning 
movement, leaving only a hundred and fifty men 
to watch his centre and right, when there may be 
only a dozen men on that left kopje ? " 

So said we, who sat on the gun limbers looking 
very wise; and, by one of those unfortunate 
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chances which sometimes justify the amateur critic 
and encourage him in his vice, we turned out to be 
fight. What was really happening was this. The 
150 or 400 Boers (I never discovered which, 
although I believe it was the smaller number) 
who 53.t on that hill and saw us coming^ did not 
wish to stay. So they held the middle kopje, and 
threw out what is called a " false flank " on to the 
left kopje; and then, seeing our whole force com- 
mitted to the left, they went behind the hill and 
filled their pipes, and packed their saddlebags and 
rode off, leaving the six oien to keep us busy 
while they went. And then the six men departed 
also ; and after much careful scouting, we rode 
victoriously over the kopje. If we had attacked 
on the right flank also, we should probably have 
caught them, as Lord Chesham would in a little 
longer have got round to their rear and cut them 
off. Of course, the whole difficulty in such cases 
arises from the invisible fire of smokeless powder. 
One never knows whether the banging is produced 
by six men firing briskly or by sixty firing slowly, 
and that was why Lord Chesham had to tire out 
his horses by taking them round twelve miles to 
avoid six men. 

Our only ^'casualty" was carried out of action 
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in a stretcher — he was a. member of the volunteer 
company of the Northamptons. 

'* They've got roe, sir," he said to me, in tones of 
mingled pride and martyrdom, "'it in the leg." 

As a matter of fact, the man was only scratched; 
he could easily walk, but could not resist the 
circumstance of the stretcher; and he fell into 
his place for the rest of the march, a very proud 
man. 

Wc bivouacked at Granaatz Plaatz farm that 
night, whence the heliograph winked the news 
of our engagement to our camp, It was a day 
of alternate sunshine and cloud, and the messages 
gave the signallers much trouble. I had one to 
send after the official messages, and the sun was 
getting low by the time it began. The shine 
never lasted for more than twenty seconds, but 
they managed to edge the words into the blinks 
until they came to " Zwaartzkopjesfontein." The 
sun always gave out in the middle of if, the 
regulations demanded that the word should be 
b^un afresh every time, and finally the sun 
sank victoriously on the fell word. Darkness 
set in, and a blinding thunderstorm with deluges 
of rain, but the signallers were not to be beaten. 

"We'll do ut on the lamp, sorr, and divil take 
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the ould sun for goin' out on us," said the Irish 
sergeant. 

I should not like to say how many people had 
to do with that message before it got near 
the cable In the first place, the light could 
hardly penetrate the twelve-mile space of rain ; 
and even when they had succeeded in "calling 
up*' headquarters the lightning flashes interfered 
with our feeble dots and dashes. I shall always 
rcmemher that little group of men working most 
admirably on the kopje high up amid the storm 
and rain — one lying on his face in the mud 
with a telescope propped on a stone reading 
the reply ; another keeping the paper dry under 
his helmet while he spelt the message to the 
operator ; and a third working the shutter that, 
by occulting the light, makes flashes from the 
lamp. 

" Guardian — G-u-a-r-d-i-a-n ," says the reader. 

"Bang, bang; rattle; bang, rattle, rattle ; bang; 
bang, bang, rattle ; bang, rattle; bang, rattle^ 
rattle; bang, bang, bang," goes the lamp. 

An anxious pause ia enlivened by a dap of 
thunder. 

"Answered," says Spy-glass. And often a word 
had to be repeated three or four times before it 
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W38 answered, but at the fourth letter of "Zwaartz- 
Icopjcsfontein " the answering signal was plainly- 
given, followed by DDDD, which, altliough not 
in the code-book, is an expression well understood 
by all signallers. 

All thai night it rained, and the men in their 
wretched bivouacs sang through it all with a 
most admirable heroism. Imagine yourself with 
two other people lying in three inches of water 
with tvfo blankets supported by rifles over your 
head and you have their condition. And they 
•rarted again in the cold, rainy darkness, wet 
and chilled to the bone, still singings But that 
is the private soldier all over. Put him in really 
jjjppy circumstances, and he grumbles himself 
koor^! P^^ ^'™ something really to grumble 
^ and he is cheerful ; give him misery, and 
x^^mfis.. We marched tifteen miles on Thursday, 
•ke iJlhf 3^<^ encamped at Buitendam, the farm 
U ft field-cornet, where a few of the enemy 

>^jj at us as we arrived and had the satis- 
^jjofl of seeing the whole force turned out 

_^ « weary march. But of course the Boers 
te their element at this kind of game. A 
.^ of them wish to drive away some stock j 

j^_ktve a dozen to snipe from a ridge, while 
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we send Tommy plodding round for miles on a 
flanking movement (for you must keep him out 
of range) ; and when the cattle have been driven 
far enough away, Mr, Boer jumps on his horse 
and is off also, while we ruefully " occupy " the 
vacant hill. 

We found a noisy and rather gratifying revenge 
In destroying some ammumtion which was buried 
in the garden; the throwing of three thousand 
rounds of cordite ammunition into the fire is a 
peculiarly exciting game. Some presiding genius, 
instead of blowing up the two cases of dynamite, 
threw them into the dam, whence, I have been 
told, they were fished up, not a penny the worse, 
by the Boers after our departure next day. 

A thing happened in connection with this Boer 
ammunition which shows once more how very 
easy it is to attribute all kinds of sins to one's 
enemy. Someone came running up to a little 
group of us with several packets of cartridges, 
ll one with the seal broken, 

^^P " Here's a pretty thing," he said ; " poisoned 
^^ bullets— the brutes!" 

I Sure enough, there were the steel bullets pro- 

I jecting out of the cartridges, each completely 

\ coated with something very like verdigris up to 

P 
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the edge of the brass envelope. The sealed 
packets showed that they must have been so 
received from the makers, which easily proved 
the most premeditated barbarityr Exclamations 
Were rife ; a brigadier was making notes in his 
pocket-book; someone was ur^ng a correspondent 
to send home a cable announcing the fact, when 
a man, who had been sitting quietly through it 
all, said — 

"That's all very well, but how about the rifling 
in the barrel? I guess there wouldn't be much 
of that stu^ left on by the time the bullet was 
spinning." 

Silence fell like a cloud on the group, and the 
bubble was finally pricked when another officer, 
came up and said — 

"More bad grease! I've had to chuck out 
half a box of atnmumtion because the grease has 
gone bad and fouls the rifles." 

Of course; it was as simple as day. The 
bullets had, as usual, been dipped In grease to 
preserve them, and the grease had gone bad. 
When I returned to the little circle there was 
an animated conversation in progress on the 
subject of visiting patrols. 

We marched in next day, eighteen miles, 
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having; covered a pear-shaped track eastwards 
of about forty miles, while the men behaved 
like Trojans under most uncomfortable circum- 
stances. 

We remained for some days In camp, waiting 
for Lord R.oberts to move, and fighting no more 
dangerous enemy than the wet and boisterous 
weather of young winter. Certainly Lord 
Methuen had a fine force there, well tried and 
in excellent condition, and we all hoped that 
he might be given a chance to do something 
with it. There is something at once lonely and 
lofty in the position of a General Officer in the 
field that wins one's sympathy. You see it 
most plainly at a full church parade such as was 
held on Easter Sunday, when the whole force 
was formed into a hollow square. Walls of living 
faces ; before them, a few paces, company officers ; 
before them again, commanding officers ; the 
chaplain in the middle ; and then the pleasant- 
looking Guardsman striding into his place in front 
of all and saluting the chaplain — ^the only person 
to whom that honour is rendered. After the 
short service the General's position is still more 
sharply indicated, when the shouting of orders 
takes the place of the parson's placid tones. 

N 
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" Northamptons ! 'skon ! Fours left, by the 
left — quick — march /" and the tramp of feet nears 
the spot where the General stands alone. Down 
the whole battalion you hear the order run, 
"Company! eyes left!*' and hundreds of eyes 
are turned on the General, until the (to him) 
welcome " Eyes front ! " relieves him from so 
particular a scrutiny. Is it not a pardon of 
what he has to endure from the world? 
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QTRANGELY enough, I had Just writteis,^ , 
*^ last chapter, describing the profound peace of 
our environments, when from my tent near the 
farmhouse I saw one after another of the head- 
quarters staff mount their horses and gallop west- 
wards up the hill after Lord Methuen, who was 
easily first One learns to read signs qukkly in 
a military camp, and it did not require much 
intuition to understand that something was, in 
th^ phrase of the orderly at the vacant head- 
quarters, "bloomin' well hup." My own horse 
was ready in five minutes, and when I reached 
the top of the hill I found the cavalry horse 
lines vacant. 

The site of the Zwaartzkopjesfontein camp 
turns an abrupt face eastwards, but on the west- 
ward side the plateau slopes almost imperceptibly 
to the plain, which is, in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, thickly sown with kopjes. Down this sSope 
the cavalry were galloping, about two miles in 
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advance of me, in squadron formation, towards a 
small kopje on which we had a picket. Rcah'sing 
that nothing could happen fmrnediately, I followed 
them at a foot-pace, and came up with them at 
the foot of the hill where they had dismounted. 
Scouts were sent out westwards among the low 
bush with which these slopes are clothed, and 
from the top of the hill one could see them 
scattering and spreading over ten miles of 
country ; but no sound broke the silence of the 
hills. Summer was back again to-day ; our sea- 
plain was calm, shimmering in the haze ; and only 
the buzz of an insect disturbed the peace of the 
little group on the brown hill. 

While we were watching the scouts I heard 
what was in the wind. It seemed that an outpost 
of four yeomen, who were stationed about six 
miles north-west from camp, had so far forgotten 
the delicacy of their position as to light a fire and 
cook a turkey which they had found. They were 
surprised in the act by a small party of Boers, 
who fired upon them. Of the men thus surprised 
three were taken unhurt, while the fourth escaped 
slightly wounded, and, returning to camp, told the 
disturbing tale. Three squadrons had instantly 
been turned out to attempt a rescue, and it was on 
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their heels that I had come out. We waited for 
an hour, and then the scouts came in one by one, 
all with the same tale. Nothing to be seen — 
no Boers ; one thought that he had seen two oil 
the sky Line seven miles away, but they might 
have been Kaffirs rounding up cattle — he was not 
sure. So we had to give up the men for lost, and 
ride back to camp in a huny and in rather bad 
temper, for it was mail day^and time was precious. 
But the little disaster proved to be a cheap enough 
lesson to the Yeomanry, and also to be the herald 
of operations far more important 

This happened on Thursday, April igth. On 
Friday morning I was out at the same place at 
half-past six, because a staff officer had told ine 
the night before that there was "a show on," and 
a "show*^ may mean anything from a patrol to a 
reconnaissance in force. Lord Chesham, who was 
in command* was sitting on the kopje with his 
staffj and I climbed up and joined them, the 
cavalry remaining as before underneath the hill 
while the scouts went out We sat for an hour, 
comparing each other's glasses, until the stones 
became hotter and hotter and the sky line began 
to wave in the heat At last I rode out to 
where there was an advanced picket, and sat 
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searching the horizon with glasses. We were in 
a little grove of mimosa, and the doves were busy 
above our heads. After waiting for another hour 
we saw some Boers to the north, and presently 
the right flank scouts came in to report that 
there were about forty Boers working northwards 
on our flank. 

That was quite enough. Everyone was back 
at the kopje in no timC) and Lord Chesham sent 
out Lord Scarborough with one squadron, and 
Colonel Mahon with another. 

I went with Lord Scarborough's. We rode 
out to the point at which the picket had been 
cut off, and saw more and more Boers coming 
from the north — about seventy — but they never 
got within range, although they worked closer 
and closer. Our little body of men was so well 
protected by flankers and scouts that, when the 
Boers at length began to steal along our flank 
with the evident intention of sniping us as we 
returned, we were able to retire before they came 
within rangCj having discovered the very useful 
fact that they were becoming more numerous and 
bolder in our neighbourhood. 

As we passed through the camp we saw 
waggons and tents being packed. Advancing at 
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last? Oh, dear, no. Only Lord Kitchener at 
the other end of the wire playing with us again. 
We were to retire on Boshof, but Lord Methuen 
decided^ instead of going into the town, to en- 
camp at Beck's Farm about five miles out^ where 
the grazing was better. The lay mind found it 
hard to understand the purpose of these move- 
ments. Lord Methuen had been humbugged and 
baffled by Headquarters in what seemed at the 
time a most unbusinesslike way. First he was 
ordered out from Kimberley to Griquatown. 
When he was there and had 400 Boers in his 
grasp he received a message ordering him back 
to Kimberley at once. Then he was sent to 
Boshof and ordered to march with all speed on 
Hoopstad, Having reached Mahemsfontein he 
was ordered to halt, and that place being unsuit- 
able for an encampment, had to fall back on 
Zwaartzkopjesfontein* And then he was ordered 
back to Boshof again. No doubt the explanation 
was that the advance of the main army under 
Lord Roberts had been delayed, but of course 
the Boers believed that all this was due to their 
own formidable movements, and were accordingly 
encouraged. 

Well, there was no doubt that we were moving, 
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and I hoped that we were going to march in the 
direction of Fourteen Streams and do something 
towards the relief of Mafeking. That was what 
we had all been longing to do, and it was with a 
long face that a staff officer said, "Back to Boshof." 

So back we started. 

Our column was nearly three miles long, and 
just as the tail of it was leaving camp and the 
head of it, like a snake's, beginning to curl round 
Spitz Kop — a lofty cone-shaped kopje beside 
the road — pom — pom— pom — pom — pom — pom I 
suddenly sounded from — where ? The wicked 
little shells licked like a rising tide along our 
right flank. 

Up on a ridge far on our right I saw the 
rogues working their gun» as busy as monkeys. 
Our friend the pom-pom once more, and most 
vlvaciotis. At the same time I heard the banging 
of Mausers behind me, and the air above sang 
for an instant And when that flight was over — 
Boom . . . ! and the long screaming whirr — 
sounds which tell you that someone has touched 
off a field-gun, and that the shell is coming your 
way. This one was a common shell, and did not 
come within a hundred yards. The whole thing 
was very prettily done. Such a surprise^ too. 
We had no idea that they had guns. 
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Turning my horse round I paused for aa instaiit 
to watch the effect and the result. The column 
was still moving on, the Kaffir drivers shouting 
a little louder than usual perhaps, but not a 
bullock out of place or even a sheep touched. 
They were firing' on a rather vulnerable part of 
the convoy, where a flock of about a thousand 
sheep were being driven and the remount horses 
led, But even while I looked the rear-guard was 
spreading out and joining hands with the right 
flank, and the sound of rifle fire from the ridge 
showed that they were already engaged. The 
pom-pom and the r3-pounder continued for 
about a quarter of an hour, and then our 
battery opened with a roar and silenced them 
in about two minutes. And all the while the 
convoy jolted along the road, and the rest of 
the action, or the chief part of it, remained with 
the right flank. But I could see the Boers 
galloping along the ridge in front of us to be 
ready for the convoy when it should come up, 
and certainly that ought not to have been possible. 
It is ungrateful to criticise the Yeomanry who 
had been doing so very well and learning so 
quickly, but, if the truth must be told, their 
work on the right flank that day was not beyond 
reproach. Once, when the fire was slack, I went 
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across to the right, and rode back very quickly, 
for I found kopjes which, according to all military 
rules, should have been occupied by us^ held by 
the enemy. 

Of course to guard efficiently the flank of a 
marching column is not easy for untried troops, 
especially when a running fight has to be kept 
up. In this kind of country, where a line of 
kopjes runs parallel with the road, the best plan 
is for two flanking parties to occupy them by 
turn. Thus A party should occupy No. i kopje 
and B party No. 2 ; when No. i needs no longer 
to be held A leaves it and selves No. 3, and then 
B leaves No. 2 and occupies No. ^ and so on. 
But the Yeomanry were strolling aimlessly along 
the foot of the kopjes, while the nimble Boer 
was climbing up the other side to the top,, and 
shooting down upon them — or over their heads 
at the convoy — as he pleased. 

It is a marvel that of our twenty casualties 
only two were killed. If the Boers had known 
of our movement just a little sooner I fear we 
should have suffered heavily, or at least lost many 
cattle and perhaps a few waggons. At the same 
time we were taken at the usual disadvantage 
of a moving force that has to defend itself, and, 
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with the exception of the flanking, our work was 
done really well. The guns at once silenced the 
Boer artillery, and they were brought into action 
so expeditiously that the Boers never got the 
proper range. It is true that one shell plumped 
into the middle of a flock of sheep, but I believe 
it killed only two. And our rear-guard fought 
manfully. The fire was heavy there, and one 
could not see much, but I saw enough to realise 
that theirs was stiff work. They and darkness 
finished the engagement, and we went on to 
Boshof, arriving there just as night closed in. 

I shall never forget riding down the main street 
in pitch darkness — the street full of waggons (each 
with its sixteen oxen), blundering aboutj the 
waggon in front of one suddenly stopping, and 
the waggon behind coming on — cries, curses, 
bailings, and railings of the drivers and soldiers^ 
everyone trying to find his camp or his waggons 
or his horses, and not a light to be seen. And, 
in spite of it all, order emerged from the chaos; 
brigade signals flashing, camps pitched, pickets 
posted to keep watch over us all night, fires 
l%hted, stations allotted ; and presently " last 
post" and "lights out," and in spite of the 
beUowing oxen, rest. 
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'T^HERE was a burial party going out to Spitz 
-^ Kop early the next morning, and Major 
Pollock and I had leave to go with it. No ooc 
was armed, the ambulance being preceded by an 
orderly carrying the P.M.O.'s bath-towel When 
we came near to the Boer pickets we rode on with 
the bath-towel, while the Red Cross flag waved 
over the ambulance ; and had come quite close 
before we distinguished the two figures sitting 
amongst the large brown boulders of the hill. 

They both spoke English and treated us with 
civility. They were both farmers from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bosbof, and had a keen appetite for 
news of the town. We were soon deep in an 
examination of their weapons— one of them had 
a beautiful Mauser sporting rifle, hair-sighted, of 
which he was extremely proud ; altogether we 
had quite a friendly chat They gave us the best 
information they could as to the whereabouts 
of our dead and wounded, but -ft seemed that the 
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Boer ambulance party had been out working all 
night, and had recovered nearly all the wounded 
as well as the bodies of two dead. 

We went on behind the kopje into a level space 
surrounded by ridges, and as we advanced (the 
bath-towel well to the fore) mounted men began 
to appear from behind the ridges. First by twos 
and threes, then by sixes and dozens, from north 
and south and east and west the black figures 
came cantering towards us, until our little party 
was surrounded by, I suppose, three or four 
hundred mounted men. The babel of talk was 
deafening; everyone had something to say about 
the fight of yesterday ; and in addition to that 
it was easily apparent that merely as Englishmen 
we were objects of absorbing interest to these 
pastoral Free Staters. I know that isiy tobacco- 
pouch was empty in about two minutes, and I 
presently fell into more particular conversation 
with the Boer doctor, who had been up all night 
attending to his own and our wounded. It was 
a rough-and-ready kind of first aid that he gave; 
a whisky-bottle filled with carbolic dressing hung 
from his saddle on one side, and on the other were 
roils of iint and bandages ; but I believe that the 
ambulance equipment In the laager was thoroughly 
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complete. He told me of one of our men who 
had been wounded in the thigh, and had been seen 
late the night before crawling about on the ground ; 
but wlien they had brought back a stretcher for 
him they had not been able to find him. The 
doctor thought he knew where he was likely to be;^ 
so I volunteered to go with him and search the 
place. The doctor and I, therefore, with one 
other Boer, rode away towards the west 

The wind was blowing strong from the west, 
choking down our voices as we tried to speak 
while we rode ■ and therefore we had no idea 
until seme hours later of the excitement that was 
caused by our departure. It seemed that the 
Commandant, who had been engaged in conver- 
sation with our doctor, had ordered that no one 
should advance any farther into the Boer position, 
and that the empty ambulances must be sent on 
to receive the dead and wounded. Indeed we 
heard afterwards that the friendly outpost which 
we first encountered had got into very hot water 
for allowing us to pass. When I galloped off, 
therefore, I was unconsciously disobeying a very 
important order, and several of the Boers and 
our own party shouted after me that I must come 
back ; but riding Eigainst a stiff breeze none < 
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us could hear a word, and we were so soon out 
of sight and over the ridge that the Boers, with 
a shrug, left me to my fate: Pollock called Che 
second in command (a Scotchman, I regret to 
say) to witness that I bad not heard the order, 
and he promised to intercede on my behalf with 
the Commandant, who was a son of General 
Cronje of Paardeberg fame. 

I had now better return to my own adventures. 
With my two companions I soon reached a rocky 
platea^tJ, where the horses had to choose their steps 
carefully amongst the sharp stones, and searching 
thus for about an hour we had a long and interest- 
ing conversation. I remember asking one of them 
what his real feeling was about their chance of 
success. 

" We shall win," he said, with that simple con- 
fidence^ born of ignorance and self-trust, which is 
often a dangerous element in a force opposed to 
us. "Lord Roberts with all his army cannot 
leave Bloemfonteln ; we oppose him there4 Your 
Lord Methuen cannot advance here j he has had 
to retire twice " 

We knew that they would thus interpret Lord 
Roberts's delay and his contradictory orders to 
Lord Methuen, but it was rather galling not to 
be able to deny it. 
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"We have no dislike for the English," the man 
went on ; and it was at least true of him and 
many of the Free Staters whom I met, although 
it was not true of all the Transvaalers. "You 
are brave soldiers and you fight well and we 
can respect you, but you are led astray by 
Joe Chamberlain," His face darkened when he 
uttered the name; I had a glimpse of a man 
hated by a nation. 

" Rhodes, too " he said^ but with less hatred and 
more contenapt, " If we had caught him in Kim- 
berley we should have killed him, but if we don't 

kill him " and he named an alternative in 

which he clearly saw a Providence working on 
behalf of the wronged, 

I asked him a little later what he thought of 
our generals and of whom he was most afraid? 
He was quite ready with an opinion. 

"There is no difference," he said, with a lofty 
air, " it makes no difference to us ; we take them 
as they come. First come first served." He was 
even impartial. "Your Lord Methuen has been 
blamed for Magersfontein, but the English do not 
know that we were as much surprised and scared 
as he was when his troops stumbled on us in the 
dark. It was a very near thing for us. We are 
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not afraid of Kitchener of whom you talk so 
much, Roberts? Yes, he is a fairly good generaJ, 
but alone we do not fear him. Roberts and 
Kitchener together are good ; we do not like 
them. But alone we will take them on any day." 

Although we talked for a long time [ did not 
really learn much from these Boers, who repre- 
sented the most unthinking class. Just as I had 
found the English colonists to conduct their argu- 
ments in a circle and constantly to bring forward 
the same old statements, so I found these Boers 
repeating the same assertions over and over again : 
that the Lord was on their side; that they must 
prevail in the end ; that they could not trust us ; 
that we had played them false; that we were 
really after their gold-Helds; "if there had been 
no gold in South Africa there would have been 
no war." They spoke as men who repeated a 
lesson ; yet I am bound to say that they spoke 
with sincerity, and although they seemed to speak 
parrot-wise, they probably accepted current forms 
of speech as giving the best expression to a deep 
and universal conviction. 

We had been riding for nearly two hours, when 
one of my companions noticed marks on the 
ground evidently made by a man dragging him- 
o 
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self aHotig. Wc followed this spoor down the 
rocky^ slope where ferns and little shrubs divided 
the stones. It wound about, choosing the smooth- 
est places, covering altogether a distance of about 
a mile; it led us at last to the shade of a mimosa 
bush^ where the poor soldier had ended his duty 
and journey together. 

There was nothing to be done now but to rejoin 
my party, and when I expressed a wish to do so 
the doctor said, " This will be your nearest way^"* 
pointing to a barrier range of low hills. They lay 
in the right direction, so I rode on for about a 
mile and a half, the two Boers still accompanying 
me, until we reached the top of the nearest hill. 
What was my surprise to see lying below me the 
smoke and waggons and picketed horses of the 
enemy's laager! The Boers, to the number of 
perhaps seven or eight hundred, were sitting or 
lying beneath trees that made a circle round the 
mile-wide basin. I glanced at the faces of my 
companions with some misgiving, but honesty was 
written there. 

*' I have no business to be here, you know," 
said I. "We shall all get into a row." They 
preceded me down the slope, and, with a presenti- 
ment that I should get out again, I slipped out 
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my pocket compass and made a mental note 
of the bearings of the laager from Spitz Kop» 
the head of which was visible about six miles 
away. There was a small farmhouse which 
appeared to be used as headquarters ; round this 
were twenty or tliirty waggons piled with cases, 
but, so far as [ could see, no forage or oats. 
There were either three or four guns ; there were 
certainly four gun-carriages, but one of ihem may 
have been a liraber. As we came into the basia 
a small, young-looking man, to whom I was 
introduced as the Commandant, met us. 

"Please remain here," he said to me sharply; 
and as he led the doctor away, pouring forth 
a stream of Dutch, I gathered that my poor 
friend was getting into trouble. At last Cronje 
came back and addressed me, speaking English 
very imperfectly. This is the substance of what 
he said — 

" You should never have been allowed to 
come here, and it is my duty to detain you as 
a prisoner." 

1 remonstrated. " I'm a non-combatant, sir." 

" I cannot help that You are here and you 
have seen this place, and I must send you to 
Pretoria, whence, if the authorities are satisfied 
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Uut you are a genuine non-combatant, you may 
be sent to Delagoa Bay. It was very foolish of 
you to come hera" 

I explained that I had come in ignorance, not 
knowing where my guide would lead me ; that 
I had come to look for a wounded man, and under 
the protection of a flag of truce ; that the whole 
thing was an unfortunate accident, and that he 
should treat it as such. 

Much to my surprise he seemed to waver. " If 
1 were to let you go " — and he looked at me 
sideways — "would you undertake to give no 
information?" 

1 suggested that the question was an unfair 
one- "You know how you would answer it 
yourself, sir." 

*'yes" <he was melting), "we are honourable 
also, and to our own side first of all. I have 
spoken of you with the doctor," he said, looking 
at me kindly for the first time, "and 1 shall let 
you go. By rights you ought to go to Pretoria. 
Of course your general may come and attack 
us here, and your information will be useful, 
but we are strong enough for all the English. 
Bring his horse," he shouted to someone stand- 
ing by, and to me, " You may go. No, you 
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may not J" he added sharply; and then, with 
a smile, " not until you have had a cup of 
coffee." 

Upon this civility we parted, but it was not 
until I had rejoined my anxious friends with 
the ambulance that I began to suspect Com- 
mandant Cronje of a piece of pleasantry. Major 
Pollock, it appeared, had interceded on my behalf 
so effectually that my fate had been decided 
and my safe return promised long before I had 
met the Commandant. He afterwards entertained 
himself by playing upon my anxiety, which, I 
have no doubt, was apparent enough. 

But now the ambulance was slowly returning 
from the place whither it had been sent to receive 
the dead bodies. A place for the grave was 
chosen where a thorn tree spread shadows on 
the ground. There were stony hills all round, 
encircling a wide and green basin just within the 
Boer h'nes, and it was beside one of these that 
the grave was dug. The ground was very hard 
and the labour severe; it was at least two hours 
before the fatigue-party, working in short shifts, 
had excavated a resting-place for the two bodies. 
While they were working the Boers gathered 
round us to the number of a couple of liundred. 
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They were very silent, eyeing^ us with an absorbed 
interest that embraced every article of our equip- 
ment. Men of the humblest peasant class, poorly 
— ^in many respects wretchedly— clad, they pre- 
sented, in their ragged and shabby apparel, a 
sharp contrast to onr Yeomanry soldiers, who 
seemed, by comparison, trim and well cared for. 
The Boers wore their ordinary clothes, which 
were relieved by only one military touch — the 
bandolier. This was generally of home manu- 
facture, and in many cases was a touching and 
significant document of affection, '* Thought 
flics best when the hands are easily busy " ; ah, 
how many thoughts and fears had been worked 
into those bandoliers when busy fingers wrought 
them in the far-away farmhouse ! In some of 
them, I thought, portraits of the makers were 
to be discovered. Fancy stitches and cunning 
invention which provided for thrice the usual 
number of cartridges told one tale ; flannel 
paddings which sought to make of the military 
appointment a winter garment told another. 
The BoerSj I suppose, envied us our serge and 
whipcord, but to examine their homely makeshifts 
was to realise that even the art of Stohwasser 
may leave something to be desired. Although 
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they eyed us diligently they had now fallen 
strangely silent ; they offered us little conversa- 
tion, but spoke freely in low tones amongst 
themselves; they replied to our questions with 
a brief civility that did not encourage any very 
brisk intercourse. We soon gave up the attempt 
and lay down under the shade of the ambulance 
in our sheltered hollow, listening to the wind 
singing in the thin vegetation of the hill above 
us. 

The sound of picks ceased at last, and an orderly 
came to report that the grave was ready. The 
stretchers were withdrawn from the ambulance 
and exposed two bodies stained with soil and 
blood — one shot through the lungs, another 
through the head ; neither of them remarkable 
for the dignity that death is supposed to lend to 
the meanest features, both looking strangely small 
and almost grotesque in their crumpled postures : 
two troopers of the Yeomanry, known (as it hap- 
pened) to not one man of the crowd ; and now 
emerging, before they reached a final obscurity, 
to be for a moment a mark for all our thoughts 
and eyes. They were laid beside the grave ; the 
Boers ranked themselves upon one side, we upon 
the other; the doctor opened his book and, shyly 
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enough, beg^an the service A bird flew twittering; 
and perched on the thorn above us, making the 
office choral 

You are to remember that there were present 
to us just the simplest facta of life. Hills and 
the naked sun, great winds and death — before 
these we may cease to make believe ; they tune 
and temper us to accordance with pulses which, 
if only we are honest, will give us back multiplied 
our own faintest vibration. Honesty is easy when 
we can forget ourselves ; and here, where the 
wind seemed to pluck the words from the reader's 
mouth and cany them to the hills that matched 
them in grandeur, they cut the last link between 
U3 and our selfish thoughts and fears, imparting 
a sense of world-without-endj making us one with, 
our feathered clerk who, his red-brown wings 
folded, wove a thread of song into the Psalm. 
In that texture of admonition and prayer are 
many seizing pictures : man walking in a vain 
shadow and disquieting himself in vain, heaping 
up riches, ignorant who shall gather them : man 
turned to destruction : our secret sins set in the 
light of one countenance : a displeasure in which 
we consume away: a wrathful indignation that 
can make all our busy years as a tale that is 
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told. The first thought id each of us had been, 
*' There, but for the grace of God, 1 lie"; but the 
bird's song seemed so to cha^e away all shadows 
of self-pity that Death appeared in his natural 
order with the wind and rain and sun ; no more 
unkind than they. 

At 3 sio^nal the bodies were placed in the earth. 
No hateful furniture ; clay against clay : they 
seemed almost to nestle in it A trooper covered 
one face with his handkerchief, his comrade 
shielded the other with a branch of mimosa ^ 
and while the words flowed to an end we stood, 
Dutchmen and Englishmen, our small quarrel for 
the moment forgotten, face to face with clear 
truth and knowing for once the taste of sincerity. 
It was a good prayer to pray, that at our own 
last hour we should not fall from that charity for 
any pains of death. 

It seemed a natural thing for us to shake hands 
with the Boers before we turned to resume this 
game of hostility in which we stumbled upon 
such great issues. It was a silent ride home, and 
[ need not say that it went sore against the 
grain with me to make my report to Lord 
Methuen and the Intelligence Department respect- 
ing the position of the laager. My thoughts 
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were not upon compass bearings and distances, 
but in the sun-steeped basin where the grave 
was; and all day long I had a picture in my 
mind of two groups of men united in one human 
emotion, but now seeking each others' lives. At 
night, long after the camp slept, I lay awake 
with the echo of the graveside "last post" ringing 
in my ears, and, because of the appetite for effect 
that afflicts us in weak moments, I was teased 
and worried by a sense of incompleteness. In 
a military camp, after "last post'* and "lights 
out" have been sounded, no bugle save that 
which sounds an alarm may be blown until the 
hour of reveille. The soldiers under the hill had 
been trumpeted to their last sleep ; In a few 
hours I should hear the morning call : why 
should they never hear it again ? Suddenly my 
irrational complaint was silenced as certain words 
of Saint Paul to the Corinthians reverberated in 
my mind. After all, it was well' one night 
was but a little longer than the other ; and, those 
words being true, my troopers should wake to a 
familiar sound. 



Part V 

WITH THE FLYING COLUMN 
TO MAFEKING 



XVIII 

A STRATEGIC SECRET 

T T was now more than six weeks since we had 
-^ hurried from B[oemrontein to be in time for 
the expected operations for the relief of Mafeking. 
When Lord Methucn had moved from Boshof we 
had been sere that Mafekiitg was the goal, and 
I think that Lord Methuen himself had at least 
expected to conduct a turning movement on the 
Boer position at Fourteen Streams. It is easy to 
see now, when even Lord Roberts's strong march 
on Pretoria has been harassed and his com- 
munications interrupted, why such a movement 
of Methuen's small force could not have been 
successful ; but we did not sec it then. There was 
a great dearth of information, and the secret of 
the Flying Column was kept perfectly until within 
a few days of its departure. While we were 
waiting at Boshof in the blank days that followed 
the rear-guard engagement everyone suspected 
his fellow of some secret information, and men's 
most trivial movements were elaborately construed 
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into indications that they meditated some inde- 
pendent action. Even Lord Methuen was so 
much in the dark that he used to say he liked 
to sec the correspondents coming, as he supposed 
it meant that he should have something to do. 
Those of us who were there knew really nothing, 
and had only come prompted by a vague instinct 
that something was in the air. 

Unavoidable as the delay in despatching a 
column to the relief of Mafeking seems to have 
been, I think that there was one moment at which, 
if Lord Methuen had had a slightly stronger force 
under his command, the course of the campaign 
on the north-west frontier might have been 
changed, and Mafeking relieved by pressure from 
the south. After my accidental discovery of the 
Boer laager near Spitz Kop there was a long 
discussion by Lord Methuen and his staff of the 
possibilities of surrounding and attacking the 
enemy. It was plain that this large force, com- 
manded by young Cronje, had moved across from 
Fourteen Streams with the object of harrying us 
and perhaps retaking Boshof; and for a few days 
there was practically no force at Fourteen Streams. 
Now if Lord Methuen could have sent out a light 
column westward from Boshof to the rear of the 
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Jaager, and also held the enemy in front with the 
remainder of his force, he might with good fortune 
have bagged the whole Boer force, which he knew 
from my information to be weak in guns, I 
know he was urged to do it ; I know he 
wanted to do it ; I know what the chance of 
a sensational success meant to a man whose 
successes had hitherto been unexciting and his 
one failure a spectacle ; and I admired him for 
not running the risk. It would have been so easy 
to yield to the urgency of his staff and Intelli- 
gence Department, and success was almost 
certainly assured; but Lord Methuen, who has 
been foolishly accused of all kinds of rashness, 
cho5e in this case to read in that "almost" an 
assurance that he was not justified in taking the 
risk. He had no Horse Artillery; and the rapid 
and secret march to the rear of the laager might 
have been impossible with field-guns. So he 
decided at any rate ; and decisions like these are 
among not the least important victories of a cam- 
paign. 

Since the Boers were in the neighbourhood, and 
might at any moment make an attack, Major 
Pollock and I were anxious not to leave Boshof 
until it became absolutely necessary. We had a 
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secret agent watching our interests at Kimbcriey 
In the person of a stafT officer whose name I 
suppose I had better not mention ; thus wc 
witnessed, without misgiving, the sudden and 
hurried flight of all the other correspondents from 
Boshof, mystery written on their faces. Thus we 
spent two more peaceful days riding in the shady 
lanes and lying on the sunburnt kopjes, sweeping 
the horizon with the telescopes of Lord Chesham 
and his pleasant crew; thus we received a tele- 
gram from Kimberley advising us to "come here 
and attend to the business yourselves"; thus we 
rode away and closed what will remain in my 
memory as the pleasantest chapter In the campaign. 
The diary that follows was written during the 
march of the Relief Column — not always under 
the most favourable circumstances. The imper- 
fections of a document of this kind are so closely 
bound up with its only merit that I have decided 
to leave it exactly as it was written, and not to 
risk a sacrifice of reality in an attempt to abolish 
defects which, I hope, the reader will regard as 
being in the circumstances unavoidable. 
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THE DEPARTURE FROM KIMBERLEY 



Barklv West, Thunday^ May ^rd. 
AT last! 

'^*- During the inaction of the past weeks there 

has been but one question asked — " Is nothing to 

be done for Mafeking?" With the gallant little 

garrison waiting and keeping the enemy from the 

door while disease is busy within, it has been hard 

to sit still and wait for the orders that have been 

so long in coming. But Kimberley, which had 

been almost emptied of troops by Lord Methmen's 

departure, gradually filled again as General 

Hunter's division assembled ; and a few days 

ago it became plain that some movement was 

imminent. 

Tuesday evening — the eve of the mysterious 

move — was full of romance for anyone who knew 

what was about to happen. The dining-room of 

the club was gay with yellow and brass and 

scarlet and the subtler colours of wine and 

flowers ; but conversation grouped itself into the 
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small low choruses that indicate far more truly 
than one united sound indicates the presence of 
some common and thrilling interest. Earlier ia 
the day I had been admitted to a kind of seance 
in the Press Censor's ofifice, where an envelope 
alluringly marked "secret" had been opened, and 
its contents read to a " limited number of corre- 
spondents of known discretion." Within it was 
written that a flying column under Colonel Mahon 
would set out at daybreak on the 4th from Barkly 
West for the relief of Mafeking"; that a certain 
number of correspondents (of known discretion) 
would be invited to accompany it; that the 
estimated time was fifteen days ; that no pro- 
visions or forage would be supplied ; that the 
correspondents must give their word of honour 
to divulge nothing until a certain time : to all 
of which we set our hands and seals^ and then 
departed from the office somewhat impressed. It 
is characteristic of our Intelligence Department 
that on leaving the office I was greeted by a 
Kimberley resident with the remark — "Well, I 
hear that Mahon is going to make a dash for 
Mafeking on Friday vid Barkly West; good 
business!" 

So in the evemng, although if you had asked 
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point-blank questions you would have been told 
nothing, the forthcoming dash, to the rescue was 
really the topic. That it is to be the work of the 
Colonial troops is fair enough, since no one has 
a better right than they to help their besieged 
comrades. Therefore the British officer has been 
for once eclipsed, and the Colonials have had it 
all their own way. They hovered and bustled 
about the club all the evening, taking leave of 
friends and settling affairs. Some of them^ one 
knew, would not return ; and the thought never 
fails to lend a strange kind of solemnity to the 
eve of a big enterprise. " We're going to have 
a tough job," Colonel Peakman had said, and men 
had looked grave for a moment, and then gone on 
talking and laughing j but the prospect of serious 
fighting was displeasing to no one, That is always 
the way ; the excitements and not the horrors of 
a battle are remembered ; every man thinks that, 
though all the rest should fallj he shall stand at 
the last^ a sense of danger in the future is a 
trumpet-calK And this is a noble part of warfare, 
to relieve the distressed. A duty to be done at 
all costs ; no questions of how or why^ but a clear 
lead. 
There is something in the very words "flying 
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column" to appease the impatient; wings in the 
air, a swoop upon the victim. But it i& merely 
a bold figure of speech, and means in a case like 
this a rapid march of twenty miles a day, mules 
instead of oxen, short rations, starving and ruined 
horses. These flying cavalry columns and forced 
marches (the only means by which the slippery 
Boer is to be cornered) demonstrate to how great 
an extent this is a campaign of horses. Only the 
shortest horse rations can be carried, and even at 
the best, a fortnight's continuous work of this 
kind will so knock up a good horse that he must 
have three months' rest before he can be of any 
further use. So your flying column must start 
with fat horses, and use up their reserve of flesh, 
arriving at the end with skeletons. It is dreadful 
enough to see a good beast, and hundreds of good 
beasts, starving before your eyes and working 
hard all the time ; but it is only one of the many 
horrible and necessary accompaniments of a war. 
What is asked of the horses on an expedition of 
this kind is that they shall carry a man say 
twenty-five miles a day on the march, and at 
the end perhaps carry him another thirty gallop- 
ing about in a fight; and no animal will stand 
more than a fortnight of that, even on full rations. 
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So the remount officers have been busy in Kim- 
berley, buying up every animal that looked as 
though he would last for a fortnight; and the 
private buyer has been hard put to it to provide 
for his needs, I was lucky enough in the two 
hours of yesterday afternoon that were available 
for the purpose to light upon a cart and team 
that would carry ray load of forage and bully 
beef; and at 5 pm. to see the leaders harnessed 
in for the first time, while my faithful Kaffir 
groom gathered up the reins with doubt in his 
eye* Of course the leaders turned round and 
tried to climb up over the wheelers' heads, but 
at length they came to an approximate sort of 
unanimity as to which pair was to lead. There- 
after I had the fearful joy of seeing the equipage 
set forth at speed down the narrow street. A 
policeman escaped with his life at one corner 
a cripple was snatched from death at another, 
a nigger was cannoned off at a third — the pro- 
prietor of the public menace riding diffidently 
behind the while, trying to look as though he 
had no hand in it. But the great thing was that 
I had got something capable of "flying" with the 
column, and I was twice haiied on the way out 
to know whether I would sell the horses. 
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From Kimberle/ to Barkly (whither the forces 
comprising the column had proceeded earlier in 
the day) the road lies through twenty-five miles 
of the loneliesj veldt; except at the half-way 
house I did not see a human being all the way. 
The young moon was up, and threw the earth 
and sky into sombre night colours — a purple 
wall of earth meeting the spangled violet of 
the sky in one long line. For twenty miles of 
the road there was hardly a sound save the 
beat of horses' feet ; but presently there stole on 
my ear a kind of music for which one's senses 
long in this barren country — the murmur of water 
over stones. It was the Vaal river> running here 
broad and deep, and making Barkly West a 
pleasing instead of a dull place. Beside a sharp 
bend the lights of an inn shone upon the road, 
promising rest for tired people, whether they had 
four feet or two ; and the promise was fulfilled. 

To-day has been given up to horse-buying ; 
the place was like a fair ; everyone who owned 
even the framework of a horse brought it out 
and offered it for sale , and officers were com- 
peting; busily for the purchase of any decent 
animal. I found time to go down and listen 
to the river — strange sights the water that is 
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flowing so quietly must have passed this morning t 
For one of our 6-inch siege guns was sent up 
to Warrenton last nighty and opened at day- 
break on the Boers at Fourteen Streams. One 
longs to know something of the result ; but 
the water flows secretly on into more peace- 
ful scenes. 



Gunning's Farm, Saturday^ May $th. 

We did not get away until nearly nine yesterday 
morning, and for the first few miles were much 
delayed by breakdowns in the transport column. 
The transport mule is a troublesome creature ; 
sometimes he insists on stopping to pick up grass ; 
always he is reluctant to do merely what is re- 
quired of him. So although our transport column 
is supposed to take up only one mile of road, it 
straggled over a good two miles during Friday's 
march. The road was very dangerous, winding 
through narrow passes and thick bush country; 
therefore the scouting was slow and laborious, and 
the whole column was halted before every un- 
usually dangerous place. But we met no Boers; 
and since we desire to proceed very quietly and 
unostentatiously at first this was fortunate. The 
column consists of about eleven hundred men of 
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the Kimberley Mounted Corps and the Imperial 
Light Horse, a mixed company of picked volun- 
teers from the Sixth Fusilier Brigade (representing 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales), and a four- 
gun battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, with 
two pom-poms in addition. Every man is mounted, 
including the infantry men, who ride on waggons. 
Yesterday we marched only twelve miles, owing 
to the diJSculties of the ground, but in the evening 
our business began in earnest. Lights had to be 
out at eight o^ciock, and this morning we marched 
off at two, no lights or fires being allowed, 
not even a match for a cigarette. The joys of 
rising at t.30 in the cold pitch darkness (for 
these are winter mornings, in spite of the summer 
noonday), and of trying to harness a team, and 
pick up all one^s kit, exist only in retrospect, 
where all troubles fade. The six-hour march 
this morning was very cold and very tedious ; 
four hours of it were in darkness^ and how late 
the sun seemed to be in rising I But he came 
punctually, in spite of a mild panic amongst us 
lest something should have happened to him, and 
the pageant of his rising was entertainment for 
the last two hours. Fifteen miles before breakfast 
and fifteen after lunch — a journey almost too 
heavy for the second day. Two teams of mules 
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were knocked up, and more will follow if this 
goes on. 

At Spitz Kop, our breakfast outspan^ we heard 
guns in the distance, and from the top of the 
high hill we could see the littk fluffy clouds of 
smoke, that meant so much to someone, burst- 
ing on both sides. There was an alarm that the 
Boers were coming our way, and the guns were 
turned out ; but it was a false alarm, and the 
column came on here to Gunning's Farm, where 
we arrived after dark. Camping in the dark after 
a thirty-mile march is wild work — such a com- 
motion of hails and calls, such searching for 
one's camp, and for the watering-place for horses. 
The hour of lamplight is precious, and I am near 
the end of it now. 

MucHADiN, Monday^ May itK 

A day seldom passes on which one does not 
receive fresh proof that the world contains foolish 
people. In the small hours of Sunday morning, 
when the camp was astir in the darkness, a rifle- 
shot rang out quite close to me. I could hear 
the bullet going up like a rocket until the sound 
was lost. It was the usual thing — some idiot charg- 
ing his magazine, and forgetting to close the cut-off 
—with the result that when he snapped his trigger 
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the gun went off. Any good result of our dis- 
comfortable regulation as to fires and lights is 
quite cancelled by such an act, which proves 
mucli more certainly than fires can prove the 
presence of armed troops. The same thing 
happened early this morning, and the pickets 
were turned out to find that the alarm was false. 
It is a great pity, but where the British soldier 
is to be found in any force, there seems in- 
variably to be found also the man who lets off 
his gun by mistake. The marvel is that the 
thing generally hurts no one. 

Sunday's march was uneventful, except that 
trouble began among the horses. One of my four 
fellow-correspondents lost a fine pair — the wheelers 
of his team — which he had bought In Barkly on 
Thursday, and which probably returned to their 
former owner. But as we have no lines of com- 
munication, he will not see them again. My horse 
fell sick, and the three hours of the midday 
bivouac had to be spent in hastily breaking in to 
the saddle one of the leaders of my team. The 
headquarters staff lost two horses^ and five mules 
strayed from the supply park, The fact was 
rather tersely announced by Corporal Jenkins of 
the Army Service CorpSj who came up while I 
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was talking to his officer, saluted, and said in the 
language of his kind — 

" Please, sir, I'm deficient of five mules." 
The loss of animals from so small a coluinn is 
really serious, and everyone is looking blue over 
his deficiencies. I am deficient of a spade and 
two nose-bags. But then I am to the good by- 
one lame dog, who, in return for slight services 
rendered on the road, refuses to allow any but my 
own lawful servants to approach the encampment. 
We did eighteen miles to-day, and encamped at 
Greefdal in the evening. We are now well north 
of Fourteen Streams, where all day long we have 
heard the guns booming. In the afternoon the 
native scouts (who work far outside the ground 
patrolled by our scouts and flankers) reported a 
party of 500 Boers approaching from the south 
and east, but they must have turned northward, 
for we have heard nothing more of them. This 
morning we could see a long line of dust moving 
about twenty miles to the north-east ; but it has 
subsided, and the Boers are probably in laager. 
It is fortunate that Colonel Mahon is an absolutely 
careful man^ since any little neglect in the matter 
of patrolling and choosing bivouac positions might 
mean complete disaster to the column, and the 
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frustration of its end. These little things have 
often been neglected in this campaign ; and when- 
ever there has been a convoy captured, it has been 
because someone has taken for granted that some- 
one else was holding a drift or pass. So we move 
warily through a pUctd country that may become 
at any moment full of menace ; travelling may at 
any moment be exchanged for fighting, and the 
roadway for the battlefield ; even the green slopes 
that front us may hide the gravest danger, and the 
river - bed with its grasses and lapsing waters 
become a pit of death. But one knows little of 
the future ; it is on the knees of the gods. 
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Dry Hartz, T^eesday^ May SiA. 
' I "HE march of yesterday afternoon was not 
^ without its incidents. We came in sight 
of the village of Taungs at about four o'clock, 
our road passing ten miles to the west of it at 
the opposite side of the Hartz valley. I was 
riding with the advance g:uard when a man rode 
up from the direction of the village. 

"I've just come to have a look at the troops," 
said he ; " I'm a British subject." 

"Oh, are you?" said the colonel in command 
of the guard, and ordered him to be detained 
and examined. He told us a great many lies, 
and is now a prisoner. We have collected about 
nine prisoners so far, chiefly insurgents against 
whom there is grave eviderice ; and they ride 
along in an ox-waggon quite contentedly, while 
I the dozen men of the Scots Fusiliers who act 

I as their escort regale them with specimens of 

I northern wit To judge by the sounds of hilarity 
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which float from the waggon, even towards 
the end of a long march, their efforts are well 
appreciated. 

A patrol was sent over to Taungs, aad we 
watched the squadron dancing away until a fold 
of the green plain hid them. Soon afterwards 
we came into camp. 

The paramount question at such a moment is 
always: "What is the water like?" Last night 
it was very bad, and there was no officer in 
charge of the watering when the rear of the 
column came in* The only water was a small, 
almost stagnant river, and the men were into 
it, bathingi as soon as they arrived. Then the 
horses and muks were watered, and stirred up 
the mud with their feet ; and then we sent for 
drinking water Of course one has it boiled^ but 
even so . 

While we were having dinner the patrol 
returned from Taungs, having cut the wire 
north and south and destroyed the instrument. 
They found the village empty except for women. 

Encounters with insurgents are often amusing, 
although amongst them they have so far afforded 
natives of all our three kingdoms reason for shame. 
Here is something quite typical 
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Scene: T tie veldt road. Enter very sloialy from 
the north, an ox-waggon. Enter from tfie souths a 
cloud of dust, out of which emerges tJie Mounted 
Advance Guard of the column. They meet, and 
halt, 

TrOOPEK in charge of ox-waggon^ saluting and 
pointing with his thumb within: 

" Come to report, sir. Found this woman 
trekkin' along, and won't give no account of 
herself," 

Commanding O^ccr draws aside tent of waggon 
and discovers fat and hearty old woman. 

C. O, : " Now, my good woman, what have you 
to say for yourself? " {No answer,) 

Trooper : " Please, sir, she come from that 
there rebel farm." (To fat and hearty old woman) 
" Now then, missus, tell the Colonel who you are." 
{Long silence, during which something seefns to he 
working in the mind of the fat and hearty old 
woman.) 

C. O. : " Can anyone speak Dutch ? Here, 
Evans, ask her what she has to say for herself/* 
{Trooper Eifans asks ker in fluent Dutch — no 
answer — question repeated with emphasis.) 

F. and H. O. W. : " Whethen now, and share it's 
Mrs. McGuire Oi am, and bad luck to the whole 
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av ye. Glory be to Goodness, but it's a quare 
place Oi'd be in if the likes of you was all Oi had 
to me back, wtd all me bits av sticks and the ould 
hin herself took be the Boers — ^bad cess to 'em " 
{and much more to the same effect, during wkich the 
waggon is searched and a couple of Martini rifles 
found in it, and "Various otiier damning evidences^ 
with the result that the waggon is confiscated, and 
the fat and hearty old woman bundled off to her 
farm, protesting loudly). 

But although such incidents are sometimes 
amusing they are often painful, and the burning 
of houses that has gone on this afternoon has 
been a most unpleasant business. We have been 
marching through a part of the country where 
some mischievous person has been collecting and 
encouraging insurgents. And this afternoon in 
the course of about tea miles we have burned no 
less than six farmhouses. Care seems to have been 
taken that there was proper ev^idence against the 
owners who were absent. In one case the wife 
of an insurgent who was lying sick at a friend'^s 
fann, watched from her sick husband's bedside 
the burning of her home a hundred yards away. 
I cannot think that punishment need take this 
wild form ; it seems as though a kind of domestic 
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murder were being committed while one watches 
the roof and furniture of a house blazing; and 
how many obscure deaths of the soul take place 
while a woman watches her home, and all the 
little valueless possessions that are precious to her, 
falling into ruin before her eyes ? I stood till late 
last night before the red blaze, and saw the flames 
lick round each piece of the poor furniture — the 
chairs and tables^ the baby's cradle, the chesj of 
drawers containing a world of treasure ; and when 
I saw the poor housewife's face pressed against 
the window of the neighbouring house my own 
heart burned with a sense of outrage. The crime 
of insurrection is a serious one, but I never heard 
yet of a crime for which the responsibility rested 
on the criminal alone. 

On quite different grounds, this destruction 
would appear to be worse than useless. The 
effect on those of the Colonial troops who, in 
carrying out the orders to destroy, are gratifying 
their feelings of hatred and revenge, is very bad. 
Their discipline is far below that of the Imperial 
troops, and they soon get out of hand. They 
swarm into the houses, looting and destroying, 
and filling the air with high-sounding cries of 
vengeance, and yesterday some of them were 
9 
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corapkining bitterly that a suspected houses 
against the owner of which there was not sufl5cient 
evidence, was not delivered into their hands. 
Further, if these farms are to be confiscated (as 
the more revengeful loyalists desire) and given 
over to settlers, why burn the houses ? The new 
occupant will only have to build another home- 
stead, and building is a serious matter where wood 
and the means of dressing stone are so very scarce 
as here. The ends achieved are small — simply an 
exhibition of power, and punishment which (if it 
be really necessary) could be otherwise inflicted ; 
and the evils, as one sees them on the spot, are 
many and great If I described one-half of the 
little things which I saw in the process of destruc- 
tion 1 should be accused of sentimentalising ; but 
the principle of the thing seems clear enough. If 
one could only hope that with the conflagration 
would die down those hotter fires that burn in the 
heart of this country, one might accept the mani- 
fest disadvantages. But good feeling will never 
spring from ashes like these; every charred spot 
is the grave of that which neither time nor laws 
can revive. 
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Brakfoijteii*, Wednesday, May giAr 

We are not far from Vryburg now, and expect to 
enter it to-day without opposition. From several 
prisoners taken on the way (there are twenty of 
them now) we heard that the Boer police in 
Vryburg knew of our presence at two o'clock 
on Sunday^ and that they all fled* Another farm 
was burned this morning;, and much ammunition 
destroyed. We have now got over a great and 
critical part of our journey, which has been 
admirably made through very difficult country, 
and we do not expect opposition until we ap- 
proach Mafeking. Cronje^ vvho was reported on 
Sunday to be moving westwards with a force 
to cut us off, has apparently missed us, and he 
will hardly attempt a rear-guard action without 
guns. We have two pom-poms, and everyone — 
even the most peaceful of us — who has once 
been shot at by these infernal machines is eager 

I to watch them at work from the right end. 
Vrybueg, Thursday, May lo/A. 
We occupied Vryburg yesterday at about three 
o'clock. We made a very easy march, with a long 
rest at midday, and as the column wound up to the 
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summit of a high ridge we saw Vrybur^ ly»ng 
green and white on the farther slope> Half our 
journey done, and the most dangerous half; it 
was a pleasant sight. The Boers had all left 
the little town, and the English residents — chiefly 
women of the artisan and shopkeeper class — 
swarmed out to meet us, waving spurious Union 
Jacks, and exhibiting all the loyalty that can be 
displayed by means of dyes and pigments. It 
was like Bloemfontein on a smaller scale. 

The people here have been in rather a bad 
way. There has been a great deal of sickness ; 
the supplies have been very scanty, and meal 
seems to be the only thing of which they have 
plenty. So naturally they welcomed the column 
as the sign of an open road to Kimberley. 

I went to see the railway station, which has 
been much damaged. The only two locomotives 
here have been outraged ; vacuum gauges have 
been broken, dome-covers torn, and taps smashed ; 
and bullets have been fired at the steel-plated 
boilers, which, however, they did not penetrate. 
But it is only outrage, and it seems that with 
materials left in the workshops here the engines 
can be repaired in a couple of days. The Boers 
have been very clumsy over this ; a dynamite cart- 
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ridge might have been strapped under a driving 
axle in far less time, and its explosion would have 
been more effectual. 

Our chief joy has been in straying about the 
town, revelling in the sense of things to be bought 
No man can withstand shops after having ex- 
perienced for several days conditions under which 
money is not of value. There is really nothing to 
buy that is of much use, but we stand agape at 
the window of an ironmonger's shop, fingering the 
money in our pockets, and wondering whether to 
buy an axe or a mincing machine. On the whole, 
the axe has it ; one must have fires ; and bully 
beef can be eaten in the slab form. 
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Jackal's Pak, Saturday, May 12th. 

COLONEL MAHON'S column left Vryburg 
on Thursday at sunset in a cloud of purplie 
dust, and as long as the light lasted, we could 
see the rather pathetic-looking little crowd of 
residents waving handkerchiefs and flags. It was 
intended only to march for three hours ; but our 
information about water proved to be incorrect, 
and the column wound along in the moonlight 
over mile after mile of the most sterile veldt 
I have yet seen in the country. I was riding 
with Colonel Mahon for the last few hours, and 
was to some extent buoyed up by the repeated 
assurances of the guide that there was water "just 
round the bend " j but even so it was a weary 
correspondent who got off his horse at 2 a.m., 
after eight hours of walking and riding at a 
foot-pace. Of course, the poor mules suffered 
most Even four hours in harness without a rest 
230 
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end will justify it. The authorities at Kimberley 
have not done so well for us as they might have 
done. They did not take the trouble to find out 
exactly how many horses were in the force, with 
the result that the daily horse ration has been 
reduced from the inadequate seven pounds to the 
absurd four pounds, while the men are on half 
meat and three-quarter biscuit rations. Another 
serious defect in the equipment of the column 
is that there is not even a section of engineers 
with us. The want is the more felt as water is 
scarce and bad along the route ; often the only 
water is a smali pan or pond into which the mules 
wade breast high and churn it into mud, which 
the men have to make a shift to drink. A few 
sappers and a waggon with the advance guard 
would ensure a clean supply for everyone^ since 
water that is quite insufficient in a dam can be 
made to go a long way when it is pumped into 
watering troughs ; and a section of engineers can 
fix up the whole necessary apparatus in ten 
minutes. 

Far more interesting than the march of a great 
army corps, where one gets lost in the miles of 
transport, is the progress of a small column like 
thisj where one is more or less in touch with 
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everyone, and can watch from within the deHbera- 
tions and methods of the small staff to whom 
success or failure means so very much. The 
little group that rides in front of the guns 
discusses minutely many questions of absorbing 
interest in the course of a day's march. Whether 
such and such a ridge ought to be patrolled ; 
how far the scouts are working in this or that 
direction ; whether it is advisable to halt now 
and go on after a rest, or do a greater distance 
and have a long rest at the end, And then, 
when the time for the five minutes' rest in the 
hour has arrived, "IfaU/" is passed down the 
column, and one hears the word running down 
squadron after squadron until it is lost among 
the lines of the ammunition column, The con- 
necting files pass it forward to the advance guard, 
who send it out to their scouts and patrols, until 
the great serpent that winds over the country is 
completely at rest. Then follows a sound of 
horses cropping grass and men talking. Then 
" Stand to your /if>rs£s / " runs down the column^ 
followed by a shuffiing of feet as men scramble 
from the ground where they have been lying ; 
** Prepare to mount!" and there is a general 
gathering up of reins; ^' Mount.'" and a long 
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rustle and jingle as the men swing into their 
saddles; "Walk marck!** and the serpent is off 
again, feeling his way before him. 

Three miles in front of us the furthest scouts 
of the advance guard are working cautiously in 
the bush, and from the officer in command of 
the guard a note occasionally comes back to the 
Brigadier, carried from squadron to squadron and 
passed along the connecting files until it reaches 
the head of the main column. One never becomes 
accustomed to the interest and mystery attaching 
to these notes, and one almost holds one's breath 
while they are read ; they may contain so much, 
may cany news of the gravest or most astonishing 
nature; for if the advance guard found the 
enemy in strength standing on his head in a 
donga the information would still be conveyed 
through the cold propriety of Army Form 
No. C 398. It is one of the sanest of cold- 
blooded regulations ; let a patrol be never so 
hard pressed and requiring help never so urgently, 
the officer commanding it must take time to say 
so in writing. 

I am glad to see that no more farms are being 
burned, and that we are not burdening ourselves 
further with the insurgent prisoners. We have 
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already twenty-five^ but the Brigadier has been 
content to read the insurgents who have been 
taken since a lecture on the folly of their ways, 
and to warn them that a day of reckoning h 
coming^. I came up to a house yesterday where 
the Dutch farmer, who was known to be dis- 
loyal, had just been arrested and taken away. 
The troops were making preparations to burn 
the house^ acting on the general order, which 
had not been cancelled. Within, a child had 
dropped his toys to stare in astonishment at 
the strangers, and his mother was weeping alone. 
I rode back to the Brigadier and said what I 
could, with the result that I was able to return 
and assure the woman that her house would not 
be burned, and in addition to see her husband 
come back in half an hour. The effect has really 
been produced already, and prisoners in a flying 
_ column are a particular nuisance. 

^^M £RODt£'s Farm, Sunday, May ii^tA. 

^1 The end is drawing near now, and a fight is 

I almost certain this afternoon or to-morrow. A 

I commando of Boers, 4cro strong, was reported 

I yesterday afternoon about eighteen miles on our 

I right £ank, and some time during last night they 
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pushed on and occupied a kopje at Koodoesrand, 
directly in our path, where they laid an ambuscade 
with three guns. They expected (as well theyl 
might) that we should come on and butt into 
their position. But we have learned our lesson^ 
and this morning we made a detour and have got 
past them. We have marched nine miles ; we 
shall reach the next water (twelve miles) this 
evening, and to-morrow we must march straight 
on to Mafeking (twenty-four miles), for there is 
no water all the way, and there is the prospect 
of heavy fighting at the end of it. The horses 
will simply be used up, but that cannot be helped ; 

if we win it will not matter, and if we losc^ . 

It will be a trying day for everyone, and we 
shall only have a few hours'' sleep to-night, but 
I think no one grudges the discomfort. I write 
on the eve of what may be a vety brilliant, a 
very disastrous, or a very simple affair. We 
are a small force, the march so far has been 
brilliant, and success will be a brilliant crown 
for the expedition and its leader. Everyone is 
more than a little anxious, but it is hard to 
foretell any result, 

I forgot to say that we had a runner from 
Mafeking, with messages from Colonel Plumer 
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and Colonel Baden-Powell; they asked us what 
our numbers were, how many our guns, and 
what the state of our supplies. The answer 
was most ingenious, as we had no code to which 
they had a key, and we could not trust a straight- 
forward statement of such important facts to the 
risks of the road. So Colonel Rhodes invented 
this answer: — 

"Our numbers are the Naval and Military 
multiplied by ten ; our guns, the number of 
sons in the Ward family ; our supplies, the 
O. C. 9th Lancers." 

Excellent as the Boer Intelligence is, I do not 
suppose that they are aware that the Naval and 
Military Club is at 94, Piccadilly ; that the house 
of Dudley rejoices in six stalwart sons; or that 
the officer commanding the 9th Lancers is Colonel 
Little. 
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WE REPEL AN ATTACK AND JOIN 
FORCES WITH PLUMER 



Buck Reef Farm, Monday, May i4tk> 

A DIARY is the last place in which to indulge 
-^^ in prophecy; it preserves too clearly the 
record of fallacy. In the last twenty-four hours 
have been reversed all the expectations of those in 
charge of this column, and even the direction of 
our march has been completely changed. My last 
entry was made at midday yesterday, and at 2,30 
we resumed the march northwards, intending to 
reach A point ten miles distant at which there 
was water. The road was very heavyj or rather 
there was no road at all, the way lying over 
rough bush veldt, which consists of long, rank 
grass, with thorn bushes at small intervals and 
hardwood trees at greater distances — the whole 
something like an English paddock or park of 
young trees, except, of course, for the grass. 
This was heavy going; the mules were hot and 
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tired, and the convoy trailed out and straggled ; 
we spent quite two hours in covering the first 
four miles, 

I have said that the convoy straggled, and 
there were long intervals between one part of it 
and the next. During one such interval, the 
afternoon being very hot, I lay down under a 
tree and left my horse to graze. A cloud of 
locusts flying high and beating the air with 
millions of wings made a pleasant sound as of 
wind in a forest, and listening to these and to 
the thousand other minute noises that proceed 
from the insect life on a few square yards of 
veldt, I almost fell asleep. There was not a 
sound from the column ; you could not imagine 
a more peaceful spot ; and the obvious contrast 
between the purpose of this little army and Its 
present circumstances impressed me more vividly 
than ever. And in less than half an hour from 
that moment of absolute peace the bullets were 
hailing round us and the air was resonant with 
the boom of guns. This is how it happened 
^H It was half-past three when I left the shade 
^^ of the tree and joined Colonel Mahon in front 
I of the Horse Artillery, and at twenty minutes 

^^ to four we heard the sound of rifle-shots — three 
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The convoy was moving on now on as broad 
a front as the shrubs and trees would permit of; 
it raised a cloud of dust, which the level rays of 
the sun lit like a rainbow, and the bullets began to 
come in a hail. Well, that is ratlier exaggerated 
^not a hail. But on a summer day after op- 
pressive heat and dark clouds the big raindrops 
begin to splash on the ground; and this fire, 
which many old stagers who have been through 
several fights describe as the hottest they have 
known, was something like that. There was no 
cover ; everyone was under fire ; so there was 
nothing to do but to dismount and lead one's 
horse along beside the convoy. Every now and 
then with the clear high " phit " of the Mauser 
bullet would come the hideous twisting whistle 
of the Martini — really a horrible sound. There 
was something like a panic amongst the native 
drivers; they walked along bent almost double, 
taking what shelter they could ; one 1 saw crawl- 
ing along on his belly^ and the sight made me 
laugh, although I had at heart too much sympathy 
with him to be really amused. The mules and 
horses, alarmed by these strange whistlings in the 
air, began to neigh and scream, and they added 
to the general tumult. One gave up wondering 
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whether or no one would be hit, but merely 
wandered if it would be a graze or a *'plug." 
There were the usual number of miraculous 
escapes; the driver of the waggon beside which 
I was walking tumbled off his seat like a sack, 
stone dead ; a mule in the waggon behind me 
leapt and kicked, and sank on the ground ; my 
horse jumped as a Martini bullet smote the sand 
at his heel ; yet I think there was never a bullet 
nearer me than a dozen feet. Major Baden- 
Powellj who is accompanying the expedition for 
his brother's relief, had his watch> worn in the 
left breast-pocket, smashed to atoms, but his skin 
was not even scratched. 

They were ten very long and, to put it frankly, 
very hateful minutes that passed until M Battery 
opened with a roar. It was a welcome sound, and 
still more welcome the " pom — pom — pom — -pom" 
like the bark of a good dog, that sounded imme- 
diately afterwards. And it was like oil on water^ 
or water on fire. Immediately the enemy's fire 
slackened; in two minutes it had almost ceased j 
in five it had stopped entirely, and one began to 
get one's breath. There were men lying all round 
and about the wood, and the small ambulance 
staff had more work than they could do ; my cart 
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made three trips, carrying wounded men from the 
column to the dressing-station. Only ten minutes 
of fighting, and over thirty casualties; six killed, 
twenty-four wounded, one missing. 

But when one had been through those ten 
minutes, it was not the men lyii^g stark and still 
in the grass beside the ambulance that made one 
astonished; it was the sight of people walking 
about and talking that made one wonder whether 
or no one had been dreaming. It was decided 
to halt Everyone lay down where he stood^ 
and it was a strange, troubled night, with horses 
stumbling about in the moonlight and blowing 
with astonishment into one's face. 

This morning, as some of us more than half 
expected, the enemy had cleared, but in con- 
sequence of a message received from Colonel 
Plumer asking us to meet and join him at a 
certain place we have turned from our original 
direction. We reached a dry river at eight o'clock 
this morning, and men had to begin to dig in the 
sand for water for themselves and their horses. 
One of my servants found a well fifty feet deep, 
from which the bucket hoist and ropes were 
missing. I had sixty feet of rope in my cart, and 
1 went quietly away with two boys carrying all 
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our buckets and bags and kegs^ and leading all 
the horses. We had two hours of very hard work 
at that well ; and when the horses had drunk 
their fill, and every vessel had been replenished, 
the fact that there was a well was reported to the 
Brigadier. In ten minutes a crowd of troopers 
was round the well, trampling down earth into 
the water; but if we had only had a few 
engineers everyone could have been supplied in 
half an hour. 



Jan Massibi's, Tiusdiiy, May i^tA. 

We marched off at half-past three yesterday, 
keeping west of north; on and on, until 
half-past eight m the evening. Everyone was 
dog-tiredj and dropped to the ground, only to 
be roused at one o'clock this morning by the 
Brigadier, who personally went round and woke 
people up. He had to shake me twice, and I 
imagine that other people were wrapped in just 
as profound an oblivionj nevertheless we were 
on the march again at 1-30. 

Oh, the weariness of that eternal plod through 
the rough grassy ground, the coldness^ the inter- 
minable darkness ! It was no better on horseback 
than on foot, for the animals kept falling asleep 
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and stumbling. At every halt one tumbled off 
one's horse and fell asleep, only to be awakened 
by the hateful "Stand to your horses." But at 
last the light began to glimmer in the east, the 
air took an even colder tone, so that even the 
grasses seemed to shiver with the breath of dawn, 
and presently the whole horizon on our right 
burned with a red fire. Thereafter the shedding 
of greatcoats and sweaters and woollen helmets, 
and the glad breathing in of the wine of morning. 
A little after daylight our advance patrols came m 
touch with the pickets of Colonel Plumer's camp, 
down in the valley of the Molopo River at Jan 
Massibi's, The Brigadier and his staff rode on, 
and it was a pleasant meeting between the two 
officers. And pleasanter still when the cloud of 
dust that heralded our force appeared on the crest 
of the southern ridge and the long columin began 
to pour down the slope and to cross the drift. 
Soon it was filling the valley and mingb'ng with 
the other force already encamped, and now every- 
one is busy washing or eating near the picturesque 
little cluster of Kaffir kraals and big shady trees; 
for the region of karoo and shadeless plain has 
been left far behind. Our supplies are practically 
exhausted ; the horses are eating their last ration 
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to-day; but Mafeking is only eighteen tniles 
distant, waiting for our help. There is something 
inspiring in that knowledge, and in the news of 
the grand little garrison's latest success ; and 
everyone is anxious to push on and get the in- 
evitable fight over. 

To-day we rest under the trees and dream 
through the music of singing birds, with perhaps 
a thought for yesterday and the fellow-travellers 
whose journey ended so suddenly. But for the 
soldier, more than for anyone, the watchword is 
*No regrets"; and as for to-morrow, who can 
tell the issue? 



XXIII 

■ THE FIGHTING ON THE MOLOPO 

AT daybreak on Wednesday, May i6th, the two 
■^"^ columns under Colonel Mahon's command 
moved from Jan Massibi's in two parallel lines 
along the northern bank of the Molopo River. As 
the sky brightened before us Mafeking was eagerly 
looked for, but for a long time each successive rise 
only showed us another beyond which hid the de- 
sired view. The countiy consisted of a succession 
of ridges lying at right angles to our line of march, 
and as each one rose before us the staff galloped 
forward to the summit, only to see another lying 
beyond. But at last, while some of us were 
buying eggs at a Kaffir kraal, a more adventurous 
person climbed upon a rubbish heap and shouted 
" There's Mafeking ! " There was a rush for the 
coign of vantage, and a great levelling of glasses. 
There it lay, sure enough, the little town that we 
had coriie so far to see— a tiny cluster of white 
near the eastward horizon, glistening amid the 
yellowish- brown of the flats. We looked at it for 
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there was no firing except from rifles, which were 
banging in a desultory fashion now all along our 
right flank. I searched the slope beyond the river 
with my glasses, but could not see s. man ; yet the 
firing was there sure enough, and increasing. It 
was at 1.55 that the first firing broke out, and for 
half an hour the same thing continued, during 
which the convoy was formed up in what seemed 
a sheltered part of the hollow. We were in a bad 
place — a very shallow saucer ; and on the edge of 
the saucer the Boers had taken up their position, 

During this half-hour little seemed to be done, 
but there is always this interval during which a 
battle develops. We did not as yet know any 
but one place in which the Boers were ; it was 
pretty certain that they did not know what we 
were going to do ; so the right front, where our 
advance guard had first come into touch with 
the enemy, was as yet the only point of contact. 
Meanwhile Colonel Plumer, with the whole of 
his mounted men, was sent ofif to the right flank; 
Colonel Peakman, with the Kimberley Mounted 
Corps, was held back to watch the rear ; Colonel 
Edwards was sent with the Imperial Light Horse 
to the left flank, with instructions to work round 
in advance if possible, and so turn the enemy's 
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right; and the Royal Horse Artillery and the 
Canadian guns took up a position on the front. 
It was difficult to find a place from which to look 
on, especially as we were far from confident that 
the Boers were on our right alone. There were 
folds in the sides of our saucer, and I found a 
kind of ridge on the northward slope below our 
guns. I had just dismounted and was watching 
the right ridge through my glasses when the edge 
of the horizon at which I was looking was divided 
by a bright flash. In a few seconds there waa 
a deep report, followed by the whine of a shell 
in the air ; the sand spouted up in a great 
fountain—Heavens! how dose to the convoy j 
and presently the sound of the burst drowned 
the Crackling of musketry. The convoy huddled 
away from the smoking patch where the shell 
had fallen, and began — oh, how slowly ! — ^to wind 
up the slope towards me. Another shell, still on 
the same spot, of which the waggons were now 
quite clear; and now the shells followed each 
other so rapidly that one gave up trying to dis- 
tinguish between the initial and the bursting 
reports, and became absorbed in watching the 
brown columns spouting from the earth. 

They were now playing all round the moving 
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convoy, and each was a miracle; wherever there 
was a blank space, there the fountain rose; and 
when the convoy had closed up so completely 
that one was certain that the next shell must hit 
aomething^, it fell quite wide. I was still watching 
this beautiful and dreadful sight when the air 
above me vibrated to a new song, and on my 
right a small shell burst with a disagreeable 
sound. I cleared away to the northern side of 
the basin, only to feel once more obliged to move 
as a new gun opened and began to churn up the 
ground To be sure, these were long, range- 
finding shots, and were not intended to pitch 
where they did, but it is not always safe to rely 
upon the accuracy of shrapnel fire, and I moved 
again. But it was of no use ; the enemy's pom- 
pom suddenly began to bark, and played on the 
one spot which had seemed but a moment before 
to be safe. 

During this development (which had only 
occupied about ten minutes) our artillery had 
gradually come into action ; first the solitary, 
abrupt bang of the t2-pound horse gun, then 
the readier and brisker fusilade of the Canadian 
quick-firing Vickers- Maxim, then the clamour of 
our two pom-poms, then the rattle of a Maxim 
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somewhere in the rear. And all the while the 
area from which the sounds proceeded was 
spreading like a bush-fire ; beginning on the 
right, it worked across our front, spread from the 
left front along that flank until it seemed almost 
to meet the firing on the right rear, When all 
the guns were going the medley was terrific, 
although I suppose it was nothing to the sound 
produced in a realty big pitched battle. But it 
was confusing enough, and, what with the baffling 
effect of the cross-fire, the whining in the air, 
and the continuous noise of the explosionSj the 
rattle and crackle of musketry, the galloping 
hither and thither of orderlies and messengers, 
and the unpleasantness resulting from the whole 
thing's happening in so small an area, provided 
excitement enough to satisfy the most Jaded 
adventurer. 

In colder language what had happened was 
this. The commando that had been holding on 
for days on our right as we marched had got 
ahead of us when we diverted towards Plumer, 
had eflfected a junction with a force sent out from 
Mafeking to oppose us, and had just arrived in 
position near Israel's Farm when we came up 
against them. Fortunately they had not time to 
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entrench, but they were just going to begm when 
we turned them, as we found picks and spades 
lying about in Fear of their northward artillery 
position. From the large outline of their attack 
there must have been at least 2,000 of thenij and 
from the cleverness with which they were disposed 
we at first estimated them at twice that number. 
We held them on our right while we sent a strong 
force working round on our left, which ultimately 
got out far enough to turn their right Of course 
we were too few to do more than dislodge them; 
surrounding was out of tlie question ; so when we 
had fairly turned them we "let go" on the right, 
and the Boers fled in that direction. The house 
at Israelis Farm they held until the very end, 
shelling our rear-guard briskly. The engagement 
lasted close on five hours, during which our 
casualties amounted to less than forty. 

In even fewer words than these (so concise is 
his art) the military despatch-writer might have 
described those eventful hours ; and one takes a 
kind of pleasure in trying to imitate him, so 
supremely inadequate are such sentences to pro- 
duce any real impression on people who have 
never found themselves in the midst of a battle. 
Not that any art of written words is equal to it. 
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One goes through the whole gamut of sensation , 
one is charmed^ afraid, bewildered ; charmed by 
the scale and magnitude of the operations, afraid 
for one's own skin, bewildered with a kind of 
dream at the strangeness of it all. One may 
sit, as I sat, under a. tree listening and watching 
for hours ; and from the grossly and crudely real 
the thing fades and changes into an unreal image 
of the senses. The gaudy flies and beetles that 
hum round one, whose noise is so much louder 
and nearer than the crash of shells, they fill the 
foreground of reality ; it is not conceivable that 
the man with the pleasant face and kindly eye 
who is directing a battery should be attempting 
the lives of his fellows on so large a scale. Yet 
it is the scale that makes the difference: a man 
who would abhor to kill another will with a smile 
direct the machine that destroys twenty ; and he, 
if anyone, has the right to act upon this reduced 
estimate of the value of human life, for he counts 
his own as lightly as that of his enemy. 

But I have forsaken my narrative of the fight, 
and I am confronted by the fact that there are five 
hours of fighting to be accounted for. 

Five hours ! Was it for so long that one 
listened to the voices of guns and rifles ? I can 
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hkrdly believe it> and no bare catalogue of 
munceuvres seems to fill the gap. Our artillery 
positions were changed several times, and when 
the convoy was crowded up into a fold of the 
ground the shells no longer reached it, but con- 
tued to pound at Colonel Peakman and his 
ir-guard At about five o'clock, the Boers 
hftvil^ cleared from our left front, the convoy 
was pushed on in that direction, and we pene- 
trated as far as the position which had been held 
by the Boer r5-pounder on our front. Just as we 
reached that point a note was brought In from 
Colonel Plumer on the right reporting that he 
was checked by the Boers at Israel's Farm, and 
accordingly the Horse Artillery battery was 
formed up in front of the convoy, and with the 
two pom-poms (which followed it about like small 
dogs barking after a big one) shelled the farm, 
which the enemy evacuated. The sun began to 
sink, the firing in our rear dropped and died out 
gradually^ and with a few shots from a Martini, 
fired by someone on the left who amused himself 
by sniping the staff, the fight came to an end. 

The fight was over, but as the convoy began 
to work its way cautiously through the bush in 
the dusk we began to talk about it, and to fit 
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it together from the pieces of our iadtvidual 
experience. What had they been trying to do? 
What had So-and-so been doing on the left? 
Had we many casualties ? Should we go on 
into Mafeking ? Ah, that was the question. But 
after about an hour's trekking through the bush 
it was decided to halt, as someone reported that 
the enemy was entrenched ahead of us. As for 
the fights we did not then fully know what had 
happened, but we found out afterwards. The 
Boers had once more given us a lesson in tactics, 
and we had given them one in dealing with a 
nasty situation. With a comparatively small 
force (although stronger than ours) they had 
bluffed us by extending their attack round a 
large perimeter, leading us to suppose their 
strength to be far greater than it really was. 
They had caught us in the one bad bit of 
country between Jan Massibi's and Mafeking, 
and but for the really excellent fighting on our 
side might have held us where we were until 
the want of supplies forced us to retire or 
surrender, As we had so few casualties it is 
probable that they had not many ; but it is 
possible to have very warm fighting with few 
casualties. Our cover was excellent ; so was 
& 
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theirs; and Colonel Feaknaan, who, with the 
rear-guard, bore the heaviest burden of the fight, 
lost hardly a mao^ although he lost heavily in 
horses. Everyone is agreed that the honours of 
the day fell chiefly to this gallant business man, 
who in his spare time had made himself so good 
a soldier. 

All these matters were talked over until we 
halted about seven o'clock and reluctantly heard 
that we were not to proceed that night No 
lights, of course; but everyone was ready to lie 
down. While my bed was being prepared I went 
over to the ambulance, whither the wounded were 
being brought in on stretchers. There were only 
two small waggons, and the wretched sufferers 
were literally heaped inside them, lying in the 
dark amid their own blood. The little staff 
under Surgeon-Captain Davies worked gallantly, 
getting the men out, dressing their wounds, 
making them as comfortable as possible on 
blankets over the grass ; but it was a miserable 
and sordid scene, relieved only by the cheery 
willingness of the helpers and the fortitude of 
the patiedts. Even here, of course, there were 
no lights, but in the recesses of a waggon an 
orderly was trying to prepare hot water with a 
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tiny Etna. Dressing about twenty serious sui^cal 
cases out of doors in pitch darkness, with a limited 
supply of not over clean water, short-handed, 
hurried, without proper appliances — it was a sight 
that would have startled the artist in antiseptic 
surgery. But there they lay; and it was with 
something like a sense of shame that I turned 
into my own comfortable bed. 



XXIV 
MAFEKING AT LAST 

'T^HEY were twenty-four very exciting hours 
■'- that began when we moved from Jan 
Massibi's at daybreak oa Wednesday and ended 
when we lay down to snatch a little rest at 
daybreak on Thursday. Many nailes were 
travelled, a great enterprise was brought to a 
successful issue, a tough battle was fought, men 
received wounds and died, Mafeking was re- 
lieved : enough incident and adventure to fill 
months of ordinary life. The bare events are 
recorded here^ but the emotional history of those 
twenty-four hours will probably never be written. 
But as you read the narrative, put yourself in the 
place of those to whom it was not a story but 
a piece of life, and then perhaps you will realise 
something of what it nneant to them. 

Not much of the story remains to be told^ 
At midnight between Wednesday and Thursday 
360 
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I was awakened by a general stir in the sur- 
rounding camp, to find that the moon was shining 
brightly, lighting up busy drivers, and the troops 
getting their horses ready. We were to advance. 
Major Karri-Davies had ridden on into Mafeking, 
and, with the luck which rewards daring, had 
found the road clear, and sent back a messenger 
with that information to Colonel Mahon. I think 
men were never so willingly awakened from sleep ; 
not even the wounded grumbled, who had also to 
be roused from their beds on the grass and re- 
packed into the stuffy ambulance. At about 12.30 
we were ready to start, but during the first mile 
there were long halts and delays while the guides 
argued and boggled about the roads. At last the 
strain became too great, and Major Giffoid, Cap- 
tain Smith, and I resolved to ride on and trust to 
finding the right road. We knew the direction 
by the stars, and started across the veldt a little 
south of east. 

It was bitterly cold, and we were all both sleepy 
and hungry, but there was an excitement in the 
air that kept us easily going. After about half an 
hour we heard voices ahead, and descried the 
shapes of horses and men. Our hearts sank for 
a moment, only to rise again when we recognised 
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Colonel Peakman, who, having been in command 
of the rear-guard on the previous day up till nine 
o'clock at night, was now taking his turn at ad- 
vance guard at one o'clock the next morning. As 
a Kimberley man, it had long been his ani^bition 
to lead the relieving force into Mafeking, and I 
think no one grudged him the honour. Amongst 
all, indeed, there was a certain amount of competi- 
tion, and the four correspondents who survived 
to the end of the expedition became strangely 
silent about their intentions for the evening, I 
pinned my faith to Peakman, as I knew he was as 
anxious as anyone to be in £rst. 

Well, we joined the Advance Guard, which 
presently went on along the road pointed out 
by the guide, and for an hour we jogged on at 
a fast walk, until we had clearly " run the dis- 
tance," as they say at sea. Still no sign of the 
trenches or forts which should mark the outward 
boundary of the defended area. We pulled up, 
and the guide was questioned. 

"Two miles more," he said. 

We rode on for another quarter of an hour, and 
still found nothing before us but the rolling veldt ; 
not a lightj not a sound except the beating of the 
horses' feet. Again we halted, and this time 
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Colonel Peakman himself questioned the guide, 
and the man had to admit that he had mistaken 
his way, and that we were on the lower road, 
longer by a good three miles than that originally 
intended. We had no connecting files -with the 
main column, and, as it had a guide of its own, 
it was certain that it would take the shorter road, 
and probably be in before its own Advance Guard. 
A bitter moment, m which things were said to the 
guide ; but some of us hoped that the slow con- 
voy, with its tired and galled mules, would even 
yet take a longer time on its short road than we 
on our long one. So we went on again, this time 
at a trot ; the excitement seemed to extend to the 
horses^ so that even they could not be restrained. 
In ten minutes we saw men sitting by the road- 
side, and found a hundred very weary Fusiliers, 
who had been sent to take Israel's Farm at the 
end of the fight, and told to go on afterwards. 

" Had anyone passed along the road before us ? " 
" No " ; and with a gasp of relief we hurried on. 
In a few moments the group in advance pulled up^ 
shouting "'Ware barbed wire!" 

We all stopped, and there were frantic calls 
for wire-cutters, With four reports like the 
snapping of big fiddle -strings the last barrier 
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before Mafeking was removed, and we passed on 
again, this time at a hand-canter. Id a few 
minutes we heard the sound of a galloping horse 
on the road, and a mounted man challenged us. 

" Halt I Who goes there ? " 

« Friend." 

"Who are you?" (The excitement was too 
high for the preservation of the proper formula,) 

" Colonel Feakman, in command of the Advance 
Guard of the Relief Column." 

"By Jove, ain't I glad to see you, sir!" 

It was an officer sent out by Colone] Baden- 
Powell to meet us and bring us in. We left 
the squadron, and the five of us went on, this 
time at a gallop, over trenches, past breastworks 
and redoubts and little forts, until we pulled up 
at the door of the headquarters' mess. 

Ah, the narrative is helpless here. No art 
could describe the handshaking and the welcome 
and the smiles on the faces of these tired-looking 
men ; how they looked with rapt faces at us 
commonplace people from the outer world as 
though we were angels, how we all tried to 
speak at once, and only succeeded in gazing at 
each other and in saying, "By Jove!" "Well, 
Tm hanged ! " and the like senseless expressions 
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that sometimes mean much to Englishmen. One 
man tried to apeali ; then he swore ; then he 
buried his face in his arms and sobbed. We 
all gulped at nothingj until someone brought in 
cocoa and we gulped that instead; then Baden- 
Powell came in, and one could only gaze at him, 
and search in vain on his jolly face for the traces 
of seven months' anxiety and strain^ 

After an hour we went out and found the 
column safely encamped just outside the town. 
Everyone was dog - tired, and although it was 
half- past five in the morning and the moon 
was sinking we lay down and were immediately 
asleep — in Mafeking. 

We did not know it, but we were in a besieged 
town. Officially the relief did not take place 
until ten o'clock that morning, when the Boers 
hurried away with their last gun, I was 
awakened at eight by the sound of heavy firing, 
and as soon as my horse was ready rode away 
to the north-east corner of the town (we h^d 
entered from the north-west), to where the greater 
part of our column was in action. Through 
glasses one could see something being drawn up 
the purple slope of a hill six miles away — the last 
gun of the besiegers. Earlier in the morning our 
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troops had advanced on aU the Boer positions 
which were still occupied (only the eastern ones 
were then held), and had shelled the enemy in 
the midst of his preparations for flight. It was 
only a rear-guard action ; indeed the engagement 
was practically limited to the artillery; and all 
I was in time to see was the flight. It was a 
good sight, the mounted men gatJoping in open 
order up the hillside which the morning sun was 
throwing into a thousand patches of light and 
shade. They were soon out of range, and we 
stood watching the disappearing specks of black 
crawl like flies up the furthest ridges, here in 
groups of a dozen, there in twos and threes, 
until the last one had vanished from our view; 
and thus the siege of Mafeking came to an 
end. 

There was joy in the camps of the relieving 
column when it was known that they had also 
taken part in the siege; "Another bar," said the 
medal -hunters. 

Colonel Mahon's column consisted of goo 
mounted men of the Imperial Light Horse, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes* and the amalgama- 
tion of local troops known as the Kimberley 
Mounted Corps, under Colonel King ; lOO picked 
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volunteers from the Fusilier Brigade ; four guns of 
M Battery Royal Horse Artillery, under Major 
Jackson, and a pom - pom section (two guns)^ 
under Captain Robinson, the whole artillery force 
consisting of roo men ; three Maxims, $6 waggons, 
and several private Cape carts, 65o mules ; in all, 
1,200 horses and 1,1:00 men. 

The staff was : Colonel Mahon, 8th Hussars, 
brigadier; Captain Bell-Smythe, ist Dragoon 
Guards, chief staff officer; Colonel Frank Rhodes, 
late Royal Dragoons^ chief of Intelligence Depart- 
ment ; Prince Alexander of. Teck, 7th Hussars, 
A.D.C. ; Major Jackson, commanding Royal 
Artillery ; Major Sir John Wiiioughbyj late of 
the Blues ; Major the Hon. Maurice GifTord, 
attached to the ImpericLl Yeomanry, general 
staff; and Lieutenant F. W. Smith, KImberley 
Mounted Corps, galloper, There was not an 
officer on the staff whose industry and good 
sense did not contribute to the success of 
the expedition ; and we correspondents owe a 
peculiar gratitude to Colonel Rhodes, who acted 
as Press Censor. No doubt his own experience 
as a correspondent helped him to fulfil what is 
always a responsible and seldom an easy office. 
He was always considerate, always interested, 
always kind and always fair. 
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Here ends an imperfect narrative of the relief. 
What the deliverers saw on Thursday morning 
was a little white town lying in the midst of a 
wide shallow basin of green moorland ; and it 
reminded one of a town that had been long 
deserted and in ruins. I am not exaggerating 
when I say that by far the greater number of 
houses in the town had been struck by shells, 
and that very nearly all had been struck either 
by shells or bullets. 

After the engagement on Thursday mormcig the 
relieving column formed up and entered the town, 
headed by Colonel Baden-Powell, Colonel Mahon, 
and his staff. As one passed house after house, 
one with a gaping hole in its side, another with 
the chimneys overthrown, another with a whole 
wall stove in, none with windows completely 
glazedj all bearing some mark of assault — as this 
panorama of destruction unfolded itself one mar- 
velled that anyone should have Uved throughout 
the siege. And when the procession formed up in 
the dilapidated Market Square, and the whole of 
the Town Guard mustered — ^Kaffirs, Parsees, Jews, 
Arabians, Englishmen, Dutchmen, nearly every 
sort and nationality of men — and when the Mayor 
read an address expressing in the conventional 
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terms of such compliments the emotions of this 
motley crowd, one asked oneself what it was that 
had held these very ordinary-looking people to so 
heroic an intention. Remember that the defence 
of Mafeking had been one big bluff, that there was 
nothing to prevent the Boers, with determination 
and careful arrangement, from taking the place at 
almost any time, and you will realise how start- 
lingly that question asserted itself. I like to think 
that there were many men in Mafeking whose 
courage alone would have disdained surrender; 
but there was one man in whose face one found 
the answer to the riddle. Brains alone would not 
have done it; heart alone would have fainted and 
failed under those long months of danger ; but the 
officer commanding this garrison had both brains 
and heart, and so he taught his men to endure. 

1 do not pay the garrison of Mafeking so poor 
a compliment as to suppose that the mere hunger 
for luxurieSj serious misfortune though it be, was 
the signal trial of its endurance. Ladysmith 
Buffered worse in this respect and did not com- 
plain. In Mafeking there was always a plentiful 
supply of green vegetables, of tobacco, and of 
wincj and it was only with a smile that the heir 
to one of the wealthiest estates in England told 
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me that they had latterly invented a brawn made 
with glue from the hides and feet and ears of 
mules and donkeys. 

But nearly 30,000 shells fell into a town 
covering about the same area as Cowes ; in 
many streets not a man dared show himself 
save under the cloud of a dark night, for they 
were swept by rifle bullets; hardly one of the 
many forts on the circumference of defence held 
weapons half so formidable as the stout hearts 
tliat served thcffl. Thirty thousand shells! I 
liavc been in the neighbourhood of perhaps a 
hundred bursting shells, and every burst will be 
a memory for a lifetime ; but thirty thousand ! 
The heart stops at the thought. Yet here was the 
little ruined town ; here were the men with weak 
bodies and cheery faces to prove that courage can 
raise the mind beyond fear and suffering; that, 
given an ideal and a chance in the leadership, 
men may be counted on for something far greater 
even than bravery. 
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'THHERE is nothing pretty about the place 
-■■ where the dead defenders of Mafeking are 
laid. It lies in a little square of brown stone wall, 
planted amid the dreary waste outside the town. 
There are no green lawns, no twisted yews, no 
weeping willows ; the few fir trees hold themselves 
stiffly upj as though in pride at this triumph of the 
vegetable over the animal; and the great bushes 
of faded geranium only throw into relief the 
regular lines of limestone mounds^ each with its 
prim wooden cross of advertisement Always an 
ugly and a dreary place, it was, when I saw it 
a few days after the relief, more dreary than ever ; 
for the sun, whose presence makes the difference 
of a season in this bare land, was hidden behind 
dark stacks of cloud flying westward before a cold 
gale. 

From a sandbag protection at one corner of the 
cemetery there is a view on all sides to the horizon. 
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The town, the empty rdlway station, the hospital, 
the network of shelter trenches, connecting earth- 
works, redans, redoubts, forts, and emplacements ; 
the straight line of railway ruled across the plain 
to the horizon — these make the view. Hardly 
anything is moving except the white flag on the 
hospital and the colours on the forts. Sometimes 
a figure crosses the open stretch between the 
hospital and the town, but outside the cemetery 
itself hardly a man is to be seen. The wind hums 
in the empty hearth of a locomotive, through the 
stiff trees of the cemetery, past the signal, stand- 
ing like a sentinel gone to sleep with his head 
sunk on his breast, waiting in an attitude of 
invitation for the train that is seven months 
overdue. 

One's eye returns along the shining rails until it 
rests again within the yard> in a far corner of 
which a couple of orderlies detailed for burial 
fatigue are hacking with picks at the hard, white 
eartk The graves are in prim, uniform rows — 
the soldiers' graves, I mean, for even here the 
military element swamps the civilianj and one 
hardly takes note of the private graves, they are 
so few. But the soldiers' graves are arranged with 
military precision, row behind row, each row con- 
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taininj^ twenty graves or more. And at least seven 
or eight rows of graves are marked by the regula- 
tion cross, while there are many rows on which as 
yet no crosses have been erected. The painted 
words on the crosses become monotonous &s one 
reads from the head of the first row down to where 
the mounds give place to gaping caverns — five or 
six — prepared for the dying, whom even now the 
doctor is plying with physic in the hospital. 
Trooper A, Private B, Colour-Sergeant C ; the 
names vary, indeed, but there are only three 
versions of the manner of death — '* Died of 
wounds," "Died of enteric fever/' "Killed in 
action " — the three epitaphs for soldiers in South 
Africa, 

It was strange, amid the dreariness and stagna- 
tion of this place, to think of the jubilations at 
home. What cheering, what toasting, what hilarity! 
But here the sparkle in the wine had died, leaving 
the cup that had brimmed flat and dull and only 
half full after all. Food was scanty and of the 
plainest quality, there was no news from the out- 
side world, disease was still busy ; and here, set 
forth in the hard limestone, was the bill for all 
the glory and excitement. The bill, but not 
the payment; that was being made at home by 

T 
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the people who cared for what lies beneath the 
limestone^ 

The evils of a war are so direct and obvious 
that they are apt to be discounted or accepted as 
Fate, and classed among the thousand unavoid- 
able ills beneath which we must patiently sit. 
But are they ? In a war, the necessity and even 
justice of which are doubted honestly by many, 
where all share the responsibility and few the 
personal cost, it is hard to see the hand of an 
impartial Fate. 

A strange place, you may say, in which to 
attempt the adjustment of mingled impressions. 
Yet in the midst of our crude existence at 
Mafeking, where life was shorn of all the im- 
palpable things that make it real and reduced to 
a simple material level of food and sleep and 
noise, it was a kind of relief to spend an hour in 
the place where men had gone down into rest and 
silence. In normal circumstances one may avoid 
such places, but after the din of arms and the 
shout of victory there was a sense of companion- 
ship to be found in the place that stood for the 
ending of disputes. Peaceful, yes; but how was 
the peace gained ? It is sweet and seemly to die 
for one's country ; but blood and fire, grief and 
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anguish had filled the vestibule of this skcping- 
chamber ; and peaceful though it be, the graveyard 
of Mafeking is a place to induce in Englishmen 
some searchings of heart, 

" Oh, surely not/' says the music-hall patriot ; 
"the brave fellows who lie there have died a 
glorious death, and the glory is ours as their 
fellow-countrymen " ; and he drops a tear and 
a. shilling into the particular tambourine which 
happens at the moment to be raising the loudest 
clamour, and honestly believes himself to have 
achieved some nobility at second-hand 

Our glory ? , Hardly that. Those who, justly 
or unjustly^ place the martyr in his last pre- 
dicament do not wear his crown ; and the 
glory of Trooper A*s death does not rest with 
you or me, but with those in whose hearts his 
memory is quick and real. To count these 
scores of deaths, as it were, to our credit in the 
war, to esteem them merely as things for which 
more vengeance must be taken, would be the 
last and greatest mistake. Surely they lie in the 
scale of responsibility, they are things for which 
an account must be rendered, by which an 
obligation is incurred to use well the fruits of 
victory. 
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There is no need that the wind should moan 
over this desolate patch, or that the tattered 
geranium should scatter its withered leaves on 
the unlovely ground. Were it as sweet as a 
garden in Delos, were the ground carpeted with 
violet and primrose and shadows of laburnum, 
the burying-ground of Mafeking would still be a 
sad spot on the chart of British South Africa. 




A SUDDEN order from General Hunter; a 
morning of preparation ; a commotion of 
dismantling, packing, harnessing, saddling ; hand- 
shaking and well-wishing j cheers ringing, hoofs 
clattering, dust rising beneath wheels and many 
feet, a backward glance along the road, and — 
Good-bye to Mafeking. An, episode in the lives 
of men, and one which, in spite of the excitement 
that went before it, will probably leave a small 
though deep impression. Life there was dull 
beyond words, perhaps because there must be a 
reaction after seven months of excitement, and 
because the nature of man is elastic, springing 
quickly back to the commonplace when an un- 
usual element in its circumstances has been with- 
drawn. I tried hard to fancy that the people of 
the garrison bore in their faces or manners some 
sign of the strain which they had undergone. 
But the months seemed to have left no traces 
except on the buildings and on the cemetery ; 
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or perhaps their mark upon the besieged men 
was set beneath the surface scanned by a casual 
observer. At any rate, the people of Mafeking 
could not successfully be exhibited in a show of 
wonders, and they took less interest in their 
food than did we, their deliverers, who lived 
with them for a while In what might be called 
"poor circumstances/' Strange to say, the only 
way in which to secure an ample meal in 
Mafeking was to give a dinner-party, when all 
sorts of things were produced from secret reserves 
and— charged for. 

Brigadier- General Mahon's column left Mafeking 
on Monday, May 2Sth, taking the road that runs 
southward beside the railway, and I think that 
everyone breathed a sigh of satisfaction when we 
were once more fairly on the road. " The Happy 
Family " someone called Mahon's force, and there 
was certainly never a more united company. He 
is the kind of leader — considerate, strict, careless 
of unessential formalities, careful of all essential 
details^ jolly of face, kind of eye, a good com- 
panion on the road, a rock of strength and con- 
fidence in the field — who is obeyed in the spirit 
as well as the letter, and for whom men would 
gladly march their feet to blisters. It need hardly 
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be said that he is an Irishman — "Ould Pat Mahon 
God bless 'um!" as a friend of mine said that 
morning; and the remark was strangely apt, in 
spite of the Brigadier's youth and the fact that 
his name is Bryan. 

For four days we marched southward in easy 
stages across a stretch of country that was almost 
blighted by the scarcity of water ; we never had 
water through which the bottom of a white cup 
could be seen ; nearly always we had to share 
with the mules and horses the vast puddle known 
in that country as a panj and at every puddle 
or waterhole, as the mules churned it up into 
inky mud, the wish was the same— "If only we 
had some engineers I " 

At Maritsani siding; we found the first really 
serious break in the railway. For about three 
miles the line was completely w^recked, and two 
culverts, one (over the river) spanned by unusually 
long girders, had been blasted in the middle and 
were lying broken in the gap. Even here it was 
easy to distinguish between the work of the 
trained German or French engineer and that of 
the ordinary rank-and-file Boer. The Boer did 
not understand dynamite, but he had a very fair 
idea of destruction from the spectacular point 
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of view, and his work made by far the finer 
show. One mtght almost think that children 
had been at work, so laborious and futile were 
his efforts. The permanent way for perhaps two 
miles was bodily uprooted, each length of rails 
with the sleepers attached, and laid along the 
embankment. Not a thing was destroyed ; the 
fishplates, four to each joint, were lying at a 
convenient distance, and even the bolts and nuts 
for securing them were disposed in little heaps. 
All that the repairing^ party had to do there 
was to replace the lengths of line, couple them, 
and shovel in the ballast. But the mile on 
which the trained engineer had been at work 
probably took four times as long to repair Here 
a dynamite cap had been attached to the middle 
of each rail, with the result that there was a 
piece about six inches long blown out of every 
length, and that meant that all the old way had 
to be taken up and an entirely new one laid 
down. One thing I did envy this simple-minded 
enemy of ours, and that was the pleasure he 
must have experienced in doing one bit of 
damage. Towards one culvert the line sloped 
down in a long gradient, and on this a couple 
of trucks and a van had evidently been placed and 
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allowed to run down to the culvert, wherej the 
bridge being gone, they plunged into the gap. 
Think of the glorious smash ! The trucks must 
have got up considerable speed. And picture 
the crowd waiting expectantly for the final 
catastrophe. I must say that I should have 
liked to see it. 

The destructive spirit had evidently been satis- 
fied by this gorgeous sacrifice, for nine miles of 
the line and telegraph wires running southward 
from Maritsani were untouched, and at Kraaipan, 
where we met the repairing party from the south, 
the damage was nearly repaired. 

On the Thursday night we marched from Kraai- 
pan to a point four miles north of Maribogo station, 
and during the march we heard a whistle in the 
far distance. A message was sent to the advance 
guard, and the train was "held up" while we 
gleaned some news from the officer in charge. 
To us who had been living in the wild for more 
than a month the great hot, hissing, bubbling 
engine was a strange sight, and we stood gazing 
at it open-mouthed like yokels, and stretching 
out our hands towards its warm body. When 
we had learned the news it moved off into the 
darkness with a shriek^ and we resumed our 
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march with a strange sense of cold and silence. 
Early next morning (June 1st) the column 
marched into Marlbogo, where it was to receive 
ten days* provisions and a complete supply of 
[twounts — new wings for the flying column. 
Hunter and the components of his force were 
to rendezvous at Lichtenburg on June 7th. 

Setting out from Maribogo on Sunday morning, 
June 3rd, we entered the Transvaal at about mid- 
day, and reached Geysdorp in the afternoon^ 
Hart's brigade had left Maribogo a few hours 
before us, and we passed ahead of it at Geysdorp. 
After having been long with only mounted troops 
we thought the infantry brigade a slow and 
primitive thing; but we envied it the drums and 
fifes, to the music of which the Irishmen were 
stepping along bravely when we passed. Although 
their destination, like ours, was Liehtenburgj we 
marched at different times of the day, for even 
in this large country there was not room on 
the road for both brigades. While they were yet 
asleep in their bivouacs we were at breakfast, 
and their reveille generally found us setting out 
on the march. 

The awaking of a column on these dark, cold 
mornings is ghostly and mysterious. The first 
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trumpet-call trembling through the chill starlight 
brings one back from dreams to the world The 
cavalry trumpeter plays a longer and more ornate 
flourish than that sounded by the infantry bugler, 
but reveille is all too short on a winter morning. 
From under one's shelter one sees the camp return 
to life — first a match glowing here, then the smoke 
and crackle of a fire there, until acres of ground 
are scattered with flame. Then the sound of 
voices begins to insinuate itself — one never knows 
exactly when it begins — until the air is lively 
with the cries of the cheerful Kaffir. Darkness 
still on the ground and cold starlight in the upper 
air ; but eastwards a very sharp eye might notice 
a kind of lightening of the gloom. And cold, 
bitterly cold, one gratefully withdraws beneath 
blankets the hand that was experimentally 
stretched out. In one's own little camp the stir 
is also beginning ; fires being kindled, shadowy 
figures moving through the gloom, the sound of 
horses munching corn. Presently the air vibrates 
to another trumpet-call — "Stables"; and the few 
horses (chiefly among the artillery) that know 
the calls begin to neigh and paw the ground. 
Now the sky above the eastward horizon has 
faded to the palest blue, revealing the heads of 
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hor»es and men where one thought thwe were 
only trees, and along the lower etlge of the 
blue comes another line, like a fine silver wire. 
It grows broader and fades into the blue, but 
in ita place comes a sheet of dull crin^soa 
Millions of miles away God sets it on £re, 
and it kindles, glows, flushes to scarlet, melts 
into gold, until from the gold flows amber, and 
from amber the pure white wine of daylight. 
All the old colours rush westward across the 
aky ; the veldt glows with tints that have no 
name nor description in our dull tongue ; yet 
these arc the mere drip and overflow of the 
day spring. 

Small wonder if amid such an entertainment 
one forgets the bustle in the now visible camp, 
and smaller still if one forgets that one ever 
wanted to sleep. Another trumpet sounds — 
" Boot and saddle " — and the bustle becomes 
acute as the mules are harnessed and horses 
saddled. And from some near squadron which 
Is to form the advance guard are heard the few 
sharp orders that are necessary to transform it 
from a crowd of men and horses to a military 
unit "Fall in. Number!" And the numbers 
run down a switchback of sound as each man 
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shouts his own. " Stand to your horses. Prepare 
to mount. Mount. Advance by sections from 
the right. Walk— march ! " And with the last 
word the day's work begins. 

On Tuesday morning I had ridden on far in 
advance of the column in search of buck. There 
was very little cover, and at the first shot they 
were off like the wind, so I gave it up. Just 
beyond the ridge where I had been shooting I 
came upon the pan of water that was to be our 
outspan^ and beside the "pan was a farmhouse, 
outside of which stood a little group of people. 
An old woman, a young man, a girl, two middle- 
aged matrons, a man horribly deformed — people 
of different ages and manners, yet having in com- 
mon one startling thing : they were all shaking 
with terror. It was startling because they were 
the only living creatures except birds and spring- 
buck that I had sect! for miles of that lonely 
march. The heath stretching to the sky north 
and south and east and west ; the muddy pan ; 
the poor house and outbuildings ; the solitary 
horseman ; the terrified group — these filled the 
picture I and it was not without misgivings that 
I approached the house. 

"Oh, sir" (it was one of the matrons speaking 
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English with the pteasant deliben.tioa of a Dutch- 
woman), * was it you whom we hcaxd shooting 
OT the hill ? " 

When I said that it was they all gasped with 
relief, and the women broke out into a clamour 
of talk and questioning. Was the army coming ? 
Were there many troops ? Where were the 
Kaffirs? Was I sure that there wete no KafiBrs 
about? When ! had reassured them on the 
point the deformed man spoke, 

"The KafBrs are jumping about Jal They 
have looted my farm. All my stock also. We 
are afjaid. I am waiting to go to tay farm, which 
is one hour over the hill^ but when I heard your 
gun I was afraid the Kaffirs were near. They 
know we are only women or sick men here, and 
they have guns, and they are jumping about. 
Your Colonel at Mafeking gave them guns, and 
now they run about stealing and murdering. All 
last night I dared not move from here, although 
we have no food. I was afraid, and so were these 
ladies, knowing tliey were jumping about Now 
1 go to my farm." 

He called a black boy, who presently brought 
round a miserable cart drawn by two skeleton 
ponies. One of the women got in. There was 
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no need to ask the fierce little cripple why he had 
not been on commando, and I was wondering how 
he was going to get into the cart, when he gave 
a great leap, and, climbing nimbly into his seat, 
drove away. 

When he had gone the woman of the house 
began to pour out a woeful tale. Her husband — 
was he dead or alive ? No news for three 
months ; no letters or telegrams. Even the 
casualty lists had ceased to reach them. Her 
babe was dying for want of milk food. Could 
I give her a tin .'* General Hunter's men had 
broken up her kraal to use the wood for burn- 
ing, and all her goats had wandered off and she 
had no one to send to look for them. These 
few logs of wood were all she had to bake bread 
with; would I ask the General to see that the 
soldiers did not take them ? And then the 
Kaffirs I It was a piteous tale launched on a 
flood of tears. Possibly it was exaggerated ; 
people have different ways of asking for help ; 
but the terror in the woman's eye when she spoke 
of the Kaffirs was genuine. And I remembered 
the cripple's phrase — " The Kafirs are jumping 
about," 

Captain Bell-Smythe, the brigade major, came 
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up presently, and I found him willing, As he and 
General Mahon had always been, to listen with 
patience to the long recital of woe. A sentry 
was put over the house and gardens to protect 
them from the desecrating foot of Tommy, and I 
know that a tin of milk was furnished out of the 
scanty stores of the headquarters' mess. 

As for the Kaflirs, that trouble turned out 
to be a very real one. On the next day's 
march four were captured by a patrol of General 
Barton and shot, and it almost seems as though 
their blood were upon the heads of those who 
failed to disarm them after the siege of Mafeking 
was raised. I heard that the reason given was 
that it would offend the Barralongs, who had 
fought so bravely in defence of their staadt ; but 
surely it had been better to offend them than 
allow them to run their heads into a noose. The 
Kaffir trouble was like a shadow on our march ; 
they imagined that they had old scores to pay off; 
they paid them with remarkable fidelity to their 
own austere sense of justice ; and it was felt that 
in suffering death they were bearing the punish- 
ment for more than their own misdeeds. 

Incidents such as these marked the days of our 
march to Lichtenburg. But our family was break- 
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ing up; Colonel Rhodes and Sir John Willoughby, 
who had worked so hard on the relieving march, 
left us at Maribogo; one by one my fellow-cor- 
respondents were departing ; one officer after 
another who had been with us on some special 
service was being withdrawn. 

And suddenly my own summons came. Over 
thousands of miles of sea-bed it found me at a 
spot where the telegraph instruments never spoke 
before, and may never speak again until the end 
of Time. We were encamped fifteen miles from 
Lichtenburg, in a place made green by a clear 
and brimming riven I had wished to send a 
telegram, and the obliging orderly had under- 
taken to tap the temporary wire and " call up '* 
Lichtenburg. So the instruments were connected 
in the green field, and soon the voice of the man 
at Lichtenburg was heard. The first thing he 
did was to ask if anyone of my name was with 
the column, and when he found I was there he 
said there was a cable for me. He read it to me 
over the wire, with the result that I did not send 
my telegram. And presently the voice ceased, 
the wire was disconnected, and (although I had 
been hoping that the message would come) I 
went about like one under sentence of death. 
u 
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We came on into Lichtenburg the next day. 
once more passing the Irish Brigade with its 
childish pipes. General Hunter's division was 
now complete, and I had not seen so great an 
encampment of tents since leaving Lord Methuen 
at Boshof. They surrounded the pretty town — 
long lanes arched by great willows trembling over 
streams such as run clearly through the streets 
of all South African villages. On the next day 
Mahon's columuj proceeding in advance of the 
Division, was to set out towards Rustenburg, 
while I rode forty miles westward into Mafeking. 

The day at Lichtenburg was very busy, occupied 
by those miserable duties that affront the softer 
feelings. To dismantle and sell the moving home 
that, as though by a miracle, has been nightly dis- 
posed through hundreds of miles of road travel, 
and to part from horses that have served you well 
and shared your dangers, if not your alarms, is to 
suffer a new and painful damage to the affections. 
It was here, also, that I had to say good-bye 
to Major Pollock, with whom I had been living 
for the last five months. Some correspondents 
live always alone, and some like to join with 
several of their fellows in a large mess ; but I 
think that our arrangement (when one Is so 
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fortunate in one's companion as I was) is by far 
the best. Of course the newspaper correspondent 
has to remember that he is the rival and not the 
ally of all his fellows ; but in the South African war 
there were many occasions when two correspon- 
dents might work together to the advantage of 
both newspapers, and there were few occasions 
when a correspondent could obtain any advantage 
or inforniation which was not shared by all the 
rest. At such times, of course, when they did 
arise, we used to become very silent as to our 
immediate intentions, and the subject which was 
uppermost in both our minds was shunned. But 
so lon^ as my companion was with me I never 
lacked a home on the veldt. 

The happiest endings and the lightest farewells 
are Indeed serious ; they punctuate life, and set 
a period upon chapters that may not be revised. 
Out of the dust of preparation rose once more the 
pillar of cloud that had hovered over the column 
for hundreds of dusty miles; and soon to an 
accompaniment of stamping feet and jingling 
harness it moved on, leaving me behind as it had 
left so many others — not all to go home, but some 
to sleep beneath the roadside bushes. General 
Mahon waited, chatting, until the last waggon 
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had passed, and then he also, who had been the 
pleasantest of companions as well as the most 
respected of commanding officers, rode away with 
that stiffening of the back with which your true 
soldier ever turns from private to public affairs. 
I looked after the vanishing column, and felt as 
though every prop of existence had been knocked 
from under me. I had been one amongst a 
thousand^ a mere molecule in a large mass, moved 
hither and thither without reference to my desires 
or efforts ; and I resented the restoration of inde- 
pendence. Strange contradiction ! We crave 
and struggle for individuality; here was mine 
restored to me, and I looked at it askance. The 
tail of the column disappeared round a bend in 
the road. Was this indeed the end of the 
chapter ? 

Not quite the end. As I set out on the west- 
ward road I met a half-battalion of the Scots 
Fusiliers returning to camp from exercise, march- 
ing at ease. Each company was headed by a 
piper who swung and swaggered, blowing deep 
into the lungs of his instrument. As one com- 
pany passed, the measured bleat and squeal of the 
pipes faded and merged into a sound heralding 
the approach of another. The gorgeous uniforms 
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were absent ; but even the shabby khaki, stained 
with the soil of long marches and hard fights, 
could not obliterate that perfect harmony of 
movement which marks the iirst-class regiment. 
I stood to watch them go by. The last com- 
pany approached ; the piper, his head thrown 
back, so deeply drunk of sound that his soul 
seemed to float on the steady hum of the chanter, 
set the rhythm to ranks of men stepping out 
to the inspiring discord, I turned my horse's 
head ; before me the road stretched long and 
lonely ; behind was the bustle and stir of the 
camp. A hie of officers marching behind the 
column hailed me with envious congratulation 
when they heard where I was going. But they 
did not know that, just for one moment, I would 
have given the world to turn and follow the piper. 



THE END 
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by H, C BKEcwrNG. M.A. Crirwn 

%vo. Buckram. 61. 

' A ctiArmins »el«cti->n, which mainiiiiii a 

Igfty ilaDJard of entelknrc,'— /lur^, 



J "a* THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
I oession of E^lish L^ncs. Airaai^ 
I byA. T. QuiLLER CcnrcR. Crswj* 

W. B. TMta. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE, Edittd by W. B. 

YSATS. Rrvitti ettd Etlarged 

gJi/iim, Crown S.tv. jr. M. 

' An altractive and catltolk: sclectian.' — 

Tiines. 

G. W. ateerens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Stkevens. 

Fonliiap St^D. y. 6d. 
W. H Plxon. A PRIMER OF 
TEN*NVSON. By W. M. DllON. 
M,A, Cr, Sivi, 3f, 6rf, 
' Much soand and. well-expicued crilirjim. 
Tie biblioffS^Ayiia b*)n.'— Jl><«ii^. 

V. A. OraJsie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Cbaigib. 

Crtnim Bvi>. su. 6d. 
'A v^luahle addilii^in to UlC liUlMUIfr of the 
ptMt.'- - Timti , 

LMagBM. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie MAgni/s. 
Crawa Svo. su. &/. 
'A voluiLle goatritiutian to Wordswtntliiui 
iLlcraiurc '- — LilttttJiirt. 

BtSiue. THEUFEANDOPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrilnce St^ikne, 'With an In- 
trDductlon by Charles WHiBLEr, 
and a Portrait. 2 ti'/j. 71. 

ConKTave, THE COMEDIES OF 
WILUAXT CONGKEVE. With an 
liiiroduc;li(iD by O, S. Strret, snd 
a Portrait, a tAJ^J- 7J. 

Horler. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJE BAEA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Mqhieb. With an Introduc- 
tion by £. G. Browne, M.A. acd a. 
Portrait. 3 vuls, ji. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON. HOOKER, HERBERT 
-AND SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Inlrodcclion by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 3f. 6rf. 
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JobQun. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUE^ 
Johnson. LL.D. With ui Intro- 
duction by J. H, MiLLAR.and ^ For- 
trail. 3 vrr/s, jw, 6rf, 

Bumfl. THE POEWS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. EdiKd by Andrew Lang 
andW. A. Cbaigie, Wiih Portrait, 
Seeoitd Mfiition. Demy Smp, gilf top. 
6j. 



' Amanf editions in anc valume, Ihii viil 
take tht placfe of ^atbodty.'— 7/M<f . 

r. laEElMiABe. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE: Po(;m3 of Chivalry. Enter- 
prise, CourfLge, arsd Constaacy. 
Edited by Rev. F. LANGBAttiGe. 
Stcond Edition. Cr. Bt'fl. 3/. 6rf. 
School Edition. 21. 6(^. 
'The boolf is fti!! or ipleadid tbinfk' — 



flbctbucn'6 StatiOato libtatH 



Oibbtm. MEMOIRS OF MV UFE 

AND WHITINGS. By Edward 

Gibbon. EdlCed, with an IntiTDduc- 

Uon and Notes, by G. BiKKSECK 

Hll,!., LL.D, 1'Ji-minid.vo. 6j. 

'An Bdmiraljlc edition cf ent of ih^ tnft't 

inlcrtjlitlg pcTsoliiil rccarib ai:a. liteiory 

life. Itt aDLnond Us JLUtneraii!; aiipen- 

dibes arc a rcperlory uf aluiiHt. all ihal 

Cftll bo known ol3»(ll Gibbon.'— W«n- 

chtiitr Guardian, 

OilalMtL THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EdwAKu Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. ti. Bi;ry, LL.D., 
Fellow of Tiinily College. DubliTi. 
In Setiert t^oitimes^ DemyZva, Giit 
top. 8j. bii. eafh. Also Cr. Bjw 6j. 
each. 

'At laiUh4KliMSai)«iml*m*3prnei!jil|oh 
of Gibbon. . ■ . Tbe bctt edition the 
oiireieenlb century CQuliI ipiadU'^G. — 
KoKchesUr Guariian. 

' A gTCBl plEte uf editing.' — AcedtMy. 

'Did greatest of F.nglii^li, perhiipi of all, 
hisioriaaa bn^ never bean presented la 
|1l4 public in a more coI1^'cr^ie^t and 
altraoive foirii. Nu biEt*« prajso can 
be beslowcd \\\Km Proni-scr Biiry than 



(a say, 33 may be !>aid w](h truth, ibac 
be is WOTlbji i>f beiliB f*nl;';d i.«ib Guiwjt 
and Milmaa.'— JJaijy JV*av. 

DftDW. LA COM MEDIA Dl 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 

TL"xt edited by Paget Tovnbee, 

MA. Cnnvit Svo. &s. 

' A caiErjIly-E-erUed. lexi, [iTintetl with 

beautiful clearness. '^(^fiufdiir Herald. 

C. a, Onunp. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown 8;iJ. &i. 
Tbis Virion 19 tilt ority one which coniair* 
lllc comolcl'C bucfk n,5 oKginilty pub- 
CUhed. UcLmUti:iii a long Introduction 
and many Footrolcs. 
TennyBOiL THE EARLY P0EM50F 
ALbRED. LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes nnd an, Introduc- 
tion by J, Chuptow Cou.ins, M.A. 
CroToii Svo. 6s, 
Ali elaLoruite edittan of ibe i:ciebrited 
volunic which u'li; publiiilicd in its 
final and iHefillilive foTm iu 1S53. TLt'* 
editii>n ca[>ta,iii5 a loiw Introduction ivnd 
copious NoccB, IcKtual aiLc] ex|>bnaiiMrv, 
II flko contains in an Apiiendin j.11 
lilt I'ccms which. Tennyson itfterwirds 
omitted. 



Zbc inaoclia ot SbaKespeace 

General Editor, Edwaud Dowden, Litt. D. 

Mcssr^v. Mkti£uEN have in. preparation an Edition of Shpkcs])care in 

single Plays. Each pky will be edited with a full Introdiictitja, Textual 

Notes, and a Cornmentary at the foot of the page, 

The first volume is : 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward voiumc,ndpiirablyBcinl«Jan.lptw3LiLcd, 

„ „ „ , , anJ conlJJiitiinK idl that a iiudent of 

I>aWDEK. Demy siio. 

'Aa Admirable edilioD. 
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HOMED AND JULIET. Edited hf 
KowARn DOWDKN, LttLD. £>emjf 
Hw. 31. lui. 

*Tti« •diiiun pfOfni>**iafce«n«oftlie best 
lalaul.'— C/aj^vB' tttrald. 



one. IL u bcaaufully prmtcd Uid ptftd 

Bid liBEidMjmely Kod smply bound-' — 
5r, JiUKts'i Cmetlt, 



Zbc novels cr Cbacles Wic\itna 

Crtrwn Sm. £fKA Volume, i!&tk jj, Miff ; leather 4J. 6rf. «rf. 

Maum. MetHUEN have in prcparalionan edition of ihose novels of CharJcS 
I)lck«ni which ha^e now passed oul tjf ccpyrigbt. Mr. George Gissing. 
urhoM critical study of Dickens in both sympathetic and acute, has wHlt^n an 
IntToiJurlion to each of ihc bookit and a. very attractive fcitur« of this edition 
will be Ihc illuslraticns of the uld houae»>, inns, and buildings, <ivhich Dicltens 
dcKriWd, and which have now in many instances disappeared uudex ibe 
Imich of modern civilisation- Another valuable feataie will he a series of 
tHi»or»phiGal and general notes iQftachbouk byMr^ F. C- Kitloa, Thebooks 
will w produced with the grealest care as to printiog, paper and bioding. 

The lirsl volumes are : 



With 

Two 



THK PICKWICK PAPERS- 
lltuitrations by R H. New, 
VoSumes. 

■At pleauint fCOVT^MironC^^OUM JCMK. 
"Vne niitet ad<J niucb Id the value of ihx 
viijllnn, aiiii Mr. New't iHiulrali&ns &re 
alid hiUaricut. The voluinu pramise wf II 
Tor Ibe lucccia of tbe K^'ttKni—^atimaH. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, Wilb 
Illustrations by R. ]. WILLIAMS. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations 
byBEATHXCKALCOCK. Ttiv z-oiuiriei. 

OLIVER TWIST. With illustralions 
by G. H, New. 

Xittle :ciodtapble0 

/•'eap. Siio. £afk valumc, chih, ^s. 6if. 
Mosrs. Methuen are puliiUliiiiitj a new series bearing the abpve title. 
E'tih book will coDtam line biography of a character famaus in wu, art, 
tilcrnture or science, anJ will be written by an acknowledged expert. The 
book$ will be cfiitimlTiyJy produced and will be wtll illualrated. They 
will niake delightful (jift books. 

THK LIKK OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By PAOET Toynbee. With 12 
I11iiAlr:aions. 
'I'hii MKfllcri.l litlta volume i« a cLeur, cuiMpocL, anil cunvenienl aummiiiy ofxhe wliote 

T[be Xittlc Xibrane 

With Introductions, Motes, and Photogravure Frqnlispieces. 

/'e/i Siw, Each Va/nme, dolk ij. &d. ml, Ualher 2t. 6if. ml. 
' Allij^elliDi good la louk lipiun, alicl 10 liiilidlc.' — Oatlpsk. 
' 111 priTiliiiK, 'binding, lighlucBA, clc, tliu iii a perfect siLtKi-'—Piiot. 
' It is dtdlcult ro cnnct^ive Rwire AttracuvE voluuLet.' — ^t. Jjunts's Gtutite- 
' Very dclbcioLiB little haaVi.' —LiterAturt, 
' Dflngl>tfi!.l *Jiiioiis.'— AVw^J- 
' Uacceilingly lasilGrully pTodti(.-«d,' — Momatg Ltadtr, 

VANITY FAIR. Uy W. M, TilAii:KlvKAV. With an Introduction by S. GwTMH, 
7'hm I'jiumti. 
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THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, LORD 
Tennyso\. EdLied by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

INMEMORIAM. ByALFHsn, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Iniro- 
ductioti and Notes, by H. C. Beach- 
ing, M.A. 

THE KAfiT.y POEMS OF ALPRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. EdHed by J, 
C. COLLtNs, M.A, 

MAUD. By Alftied, Lord Tenwv- 

SON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDS- 

WOKTH. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

LYRICS. With Notes. 
EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 

Wiib an Introduction and Notts. 



CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASnaix. 
Editeri by E. V. LUcAs. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Tnuia- 
lated by H. F. CARV, Edited by 
Paget Toynbek. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
By Mrs. Ckaik. Edited by Annie 
MATHE50W. Tw? Volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 

VERSE, Arranged and edited by 
T. F. HstJDEKSOH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

PROSE. Arranged and edilpd by 
Mrs. P. A. BaRNETT. 
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Illustrated and Gift Books 



EdwiB aift3go-w. SKETCHES OF 
WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORn, 
Py EnvtTN Glasgow, 2t. 6t/. nef, 

TenoTSOn. THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRJ-D. LORD TENN'V- 
SON. Ediicd, Triih Notes and 
an Inlroduetion by J. Ciiuhton 
CtJLLJKS, M.A. Wilh Id Illu!itrH 
lions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
RiiiTTZN. J>fMy Stu Id. dd. 
• TIjg illLiiitnilions ha.v« FC&nemmE and 

reKTve 4fld are fintly compOKd.'— 

I.ittratttrt, 

OaLett BBTgesB, GOOPS AND HOW 
TO Bt: THKM. By Gelett 
Burgess. With numerous Illustra- 
tloiLS. Smoil 4/3, Sj, 

'.^nomuiiiniB vdIuitie.' — Glajgaai Htr*td. 
' TbB illuilrSilions are partioilajly EomL' — 

Oelett Bur^BB. THE LIVELY 

CITY OF LIGG. By Ge LETT 

BUHOESS. With 53 Illustrations, 

8 of which are coloured. Small 4/4'. 

Si. 

'Lively indeed . . . Modem in thr tf- 

!t?me, and ingeniaiis. this picCuTC-^tcrA-- 

^t^ok should Will WUQt SpptOVft].'— j"*// 

M.iU Gasttte. 

PhU May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4/0. fij. 

'Thete W a Invigh in each dnwiriK,' — 

Sfatidarii, 

A. a MUnG. ULYSSES; Oft, DE 

IROUGEMONT OP TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A, II. MiLNE. 
Small guarlo. 31. 6a. 
' Clever, drcJf, f,\na't.'—Cuartfi/ui. 
Edmund BsKniB. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund oELOirs. 
Jllustmletj by G- W. Oru. Fcap. 8w. 
St. 6(A 
A liEile boot: de.4ij;ned Co tEiLc!h children 
Tcspccl and rererence For Miim^i- 
A quaint, fasdnntins ]ittk book: a nnr* 
jery i^gs^K-'—AthtHieMm, 



B. BaTlnE OoalA THE CROCK OP 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by a 
Eartn^ Gould. Crs^tt Siw. o/. 
'Twelve dclt^hTful Ctlry ulet. — />*nn^ 

BCLGvyniL A BIRTHDAY BOOK, 

AtTanged atid Edited by M, L. 
GWVNS. iSew,!' Bw. lif. &^. 
Thn a a birch da y-bon-k of eiiL-ep(i()n>L 

dlgl^jty, and lh.t tflttxm hiva beca 

chwen with particnlarcafe. 

Jghn BasyaD, THE PILGRIM'S 

PKOGKESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an latraduction, by C, H. 
FlKTH, M.A. With 39 lllustratioas 
byR, Amning Beli^ CnKun^t^ii. 61. 
' The best " PilEiini'j Ptogress."'— 

EJiKiitiaiingl Timt*. 

F.D. BsdfoTd. NUR.'iERVRHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures bv F. 
D. BeC'FOBD. Super- Jiemt Bwii, 
21, 6t/'. 

a. BarlnE (Jould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES reiDtd byS, Baking 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and fntiinl Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin, Secimd Editiatt. Cr.Bw. 
Bui.kram, 6/. 

B, Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 

FAIRY lALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Bari.vg GoL'ld. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F, D. 
Bedfokd. Setond Edition. Cr. tvo. 
Bur ih ram, 61. 
' h cbarminir votame.* — GMarJian. 

S. Baring- GiHild. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY S O N G.S AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illnsti-atcd by the Bir- 
mjrigham Art School. Buckram, giit 
top. Crown 8t'0. 5j. 

H. C. BaecliliiK, A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching. M.A., and Illus- 
iTBted by Walter Ckanb. Cr. 9vo, 
gilt lop, gr. 6rf, 
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FbnderB Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGVpT.from THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egj^ptdogy at 
University College. Fully IliusStatcd. 
in Six Volumes. Cr. 81^. 61. ecth. 

Vol. L Prehistoric Times to 
XVITH DYNASTr. W. M. F. 
Pelrie. Fourth Editim. 

Vol. II, Thbl XVIJth ASD 
XVIllTH DraAsTiES, W. M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition. 
Vol, IV. The Egypt of the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy, 
VOL. V. ROMAN EGYPT. J, G, 
Milae'. 
' A histf^iy wntlfn jn Cbt Spirit O't Scieott^c 
precis^ion sg worthily (rpreaeDtFd by I>r. 
Pelrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote stiund and ^d^uriie SEli^y, and 
^uppEj a vncBnt place m the English 
Ikeraiure or Egypsology." — Timrs. 

Flindera Petrie. RELIGION AND 

CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 

EGYPT, By W, M. FlINOEKS 

Petkik, D.C. L., LL, D, Ftiily Illits- 

trated, Crtnvn- 8ro, jj. 6rf, 

'The lectures will afford a fund uf valuable 

in^orniBtiQn for studenci (jf flacltrd 

K\hict.' — Martihitttr Guardian. 

FLinlera Petrie. SYRIA AND 

EGYPT. FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W, M. 
Flimders Pethte, D.C.L,, LL,D. 
Cfvaiti B^io, 3s. iid. 
^ A rauvellous record. _ The addition mkde 

(o o\a kaowlEtlB'B is notltiHE short of 1 

aiinbDiig.' — Tintex. 

niiuleTHPetria.EGYPTUN TALES. | 
Ediced by W. M, Fliijders Petbie. | 
lUusUaied by Tristram Ellis. In 

Tmo V\>tuviti. Cr. Ei'o. 31. td. each. I 

' Ififftliisbl* M apictuf* aftiftin Pftltslinc j 

Bod Egypt.'— DitHj JVcios. i 



nindetB P&trle. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE. With I30 Illuatralioiis. 

'Jallliese leclures he dLbpla.yiriLre skill in 
ducidftiiiiE >hc ilevcLopmcnt of decora- 
trre iri in EjypL' — Ti'mtt. 

G, W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. 11. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourih to the 
Fourteerih Cencyry- By C. W, 
Oman. M,A., Fellow of All Souls'. 
Oxford. lUustrati^d, Demy Sva. xn. 

'The whde jrt of wfit !n |ls histotic evolli- 
tion has aevej heea treated ob ailcb >a 
ample and comprc'hcnisive -scale, BTid ne 
qiUEsrioR if any receni coniriliution to 
trte -exact historr of the -warlil has, pan- 
sesstd more enduring value'— Z>fijV^ 
C A route ft. 

B. Eiurtiig; GoiUd, THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE C^SARS. Willi rtime- 
rous I! lustra ti OTIS from Busts, Gems. 
Cameos.etc. ByS. BAHInG Goui.D. 
FiffA Ediiion.. fiir^al %vo. iji, 

'A most aulfeadid iind fA-^inatinK book on * 
4uhjei;t of undying interest. Tbestejt 
ffaTurf of lire boof is tht uie |he ^iitbar 
Iioj mlidB of the exi^tii^E po-rtmJt: of 
tbe Cacsajs and. the admirable critical 
isubtlety hE hasexhibited va dFHlingwiih 
this 3in« of t^(s«aIch. It is briltiantiv 
irrill-;n, uud the illusIJutions Are sup- 
plied on a scaleof prafmemagniliccFice.' 
— Daily Chrrmttt. 

F. T, Maitlanil, CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND, By F. W. MAlTl-ANn, 
LL.D., DowDing Professor of ifji; 
Laws of England in the Univi^rsity 
ofCambridge. Rayal^vB. 71. &/. 

' Fioleascr MoJLland Has put !iludeiit& of 
Eiiglbh law B-ntlcr n. fresh debt. i.liP-=« 
essays ajc InndnLsrlti In Lhe «ti:<'ty i^f ihe 
hiiturjf ofCaAoti Law,' — T:mti. 
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a d« V, QlbWiuu INDUSTRY IN 
KNOLAND; HISTORICALOUT- 
I.INES. Fly II. DR B- Gt8P9«5. 
l,4lt.D., M.A. Wiih 5 Map*. St- 
tand t^dilian. Demy^ia. %ot.6d. 

H. E. EgerWiL A HISTORY OF 
ERITIMI COLONIAL POLICY. 
Hy H. K, KiitKTON, M.A. Z)**/ 
9vo. tit. 6d, 

' It li a g>M4 hodk, diMinguiilied by kcv 
MCjr M cl«t«il, dent BrcAngeinrat M f>cE^ 
ana k Lrba'I Rrup or pnncipUa.' — 

AlbMt BonL TH£ EASTERN 
QUESTION iN THK EIGH- 
TKENTHCENTUItV. Bj-ALBKllT 
Scmtl,. Translated by F. C. Bbam- 
WKI.I., M.A. Cr. ew. y. 6d. 

c. H. arlnlloff, A history oi- 

TMEGRKAT NORTHERN RAIL 
WAV, 1645-95. By C. H. CJitis- 
i.iN^. Wkh iflustraiioiti. DtmySvo. 

lOf. 61/. 

Mr. GrinliflK h«» done for a RiHway whit 
M»£iii\iY did far RirII^S Kutcr^.'^ 
'/■*/ Kftginrtr. 

W. Htanr. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By "W. STErrv, M.A. 
Wiih numerous Ulusiml ions. Demy 
at v. yi. ficC. 

'A (leaiury pf quiun.1 andintDmlinff read- 
iTi)[. Mt. Slurry bat by hb nklll nrd 
viVBcLiy jfiv«n thcM recotdi ncwlifc.' — 
Aciuietrty. 

a W Fiinw. ANNALS OFSHREWS- 
HUkY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
KlBltEH, M.A. With numerous IIlus- 
irnllana. Dtmy Si'", to-r. f>t{. 

< nii* earefiil, «tit:lite hii^k.' - ■ IJmiljr 

Ckranielt. 
'A liaoU uf trluck Did SHbpianiar* suic 

Lo be pruiul..' — Gia6t. 

J. SMTt^MXUA. ANNALS OF WEST- 
Mjr^STKR SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
uKAUNT. M.A. With numerous 
IlluitTBlliaiis, DemyBvtf. 71, 6d, 



Jl CUllL TKE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD; Their HiiKjry asd their 
Trariitigns. Ediird bf A. Clark. 
^t.A., Fellow of Lincoln CoUc^e; 
Stio. lis. fid. 

*A work which will be i,ppc»lcil to for 
ms-ny yearj u the ituAw4 booV-'— 

t. H. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
kOMR. ByT. M. Taylok, M.A.. 
Fellow of GonvJlle and Caim Colle^, 
Cambridge. Owea fli'tf. 7J. bd. 

' W* fijljy fecopjlit the value of this cak- 
fiilly «nlleti Mtick, in<) admire ^pe»Al]y- 
Ihe 'ikirness and sobfiety o r bi* jod^ment 
and the fauman laurest with wbich he 
tiAj irupirol a mbjccl wblch in *om« 
hands becamti a. hktc i^rits of Colit 
atxETttCtion^. It it a work that will be 
Atimulacijig lo Ehe !«]dFnl of Roimuj 
his Ecry . ' -^ W IktMOtiiK, 

J. Walli A -SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. ^ J. Wells, m.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham ColL , 
Oirford. TfiirJ Edition. With 3 
Maps. Cmvn ^ne. y, 6d, 

TJiibbooV. i* intended !ar ihc Middle arid. 
Upper Forms of Puhli;^ Sch(j<:|s and for 
puM Scud«nt4 M th4 Univcrsitiei. ft 
ccjitaum. copious Tables, etc 

'An Dcigiont work wriitm on an 'OrigfiiAi 
plan, and with unconunon fiethnCM and 
yy^out'—Sfieaitr, 

0. BfOwninE. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEUI.-EVAL ITALY, a.D. 
1250-1530. By OSCAK BkoWNINC. 
Fellow and Tutot of King's College, 
Cambridge, //t Two Valimes, Cr. 
SiJO, 51. ^!uk. 

Vol, I, 13501409.— Cue] phs and 

Ghibellines. 

Vi>L. a. 1+09.1530,— The Age of 
theCondoitieri. 



(rOlWlT. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By STAN'DjSn O'Grady 

Auihorof 'FinnandliisConipanions." 
Crown Bva, SA 6d, 
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JJfijantinc Eej;ts 

Edited by J. E. BuET, M.A. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITVLENE. 
Translated iulo Engtisb by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. 
Gbooes. hem^ Sivfl, 1*1. 6rf. net, 

EVAI3R1US. Edited by Professor 



L-^ON PaBMENTIKH and M. ElpE2, 
/Jiflty Biw. loj. 6rf. net. 



THE HiSTORV 
By C. Sathas, 



OF PSELUUS 
£><■«> 9tw. 15*. 



Biography 



B. L. StevflnacD. THE LETTERS 
I OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 

I SON TO His FAMILY AND 

^^ FRIENDS. Selected acid Edited, 
^^B with Notes and Introductions^, by 
^^F Sidney COLVIK. FourikandCheafmr 

I ' Irre^titilc in their TaCLDcss, their voTLCtyr 

tbdr anima.liDn . . , of extraordLnary 
I ra^cinarion, A delightful jnherit^nc*, 

I tLe tiuest teCGzrd of a "Hchly cu-m- 

I pouadi^d BpiriC" that the liiteTaLiue of 

our lime litis presetved/— Tiirret. 

J. G. MillaiB. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Atadieriiiy. By bis Son, 
J. G. MiLtAls. With 319 Illus- 
tra.tiOD£, of which 9 are in Fhotc- 
gravure. Secsistt EdUi^ft. 2 ivls. 
ii{>yal &VC. 321. net. 
' The illusliations nahp the br-iik delLphifiL) 
iDhosJIs 01 la read. The <^y.g llnei-c^ 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures. '^ 
Stattiiard. 
•This Kplendid wart*— (f^tiVrf. 
*0r sucb abiioi'bing ioiere?! i^ ir, or sufh 
complelciiiesa in scope t^nd beauty. 
SpeciaJ tribute must be p^^ti tti llic 
cxtrnordlnary completBoess of the illua- 
t ra ti.0 rii. ' — Graplu(. 

a. Banng Ctauld. THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, By 
S, Basing Gould. With over 450 
1 llUatlntJatiS in tb« Text iU]d 112 
Phctiogtavure Plates. Large Quarto. 
Gilt tap. 36*. 
'The maia featme of thia guri^eous vdluine 
h. its gTfrat wealth of Geauliful pbotc- 

A 



gravures and finely - esecuted wood 
en^n.vi]igs, constituting a ccmpjet^ 
piclorial chionkle cf NHE>4]c0n \.'i 
peisonal biitory fioin tbedayA of his eaily 
ciiiidhiiod ai Ajacdo to (lie dote of Kis 
iecand.iQtcnDent,'— ^ixiVy Tfltfffafk, 

T.A.BfltteswortlL THEWALKERS 
OF HOUTHGATE:Beingll.e Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A Bettesworth. Illustrated. 
Dcmy 8mj. ijj. 

' h vclume which ev«ry tovei gf the game 

of gajnei .-^Lauld add >o his librarf.''^ 

Ouilaek, 
*A niMt enesging contribution to crickei 

lilci.^tui-s ... a tasLlng j^^y-' — Vanity 

Fair, 

P. HI CplomlX MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb, With 
a Portrait. Demy Eve, i&s. 

C. CosEor King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISHARMY. By Colonel 
CoopRR VivnQ. Illustrateci. Dtmy 

'An autboHlalive and acninite st'^i'T <4 
England's mililarv progress.'— iimVB 
Afaii. 

K. flOUthey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake. 
C^Ve,n(li£h). By Rob£kT Solithky, 
Edited, with an lolroduction, by 
Daviu Hannay, 6eeend HditiaR. 
Croum Sf p. &s. 

'A brave, uupLritLDg boelc'— A/«eA and 
H-'kHt. 
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W. Civil BiUMlL THE LIFB OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING^ 
WOOD. By W. ClABE RtfSSELL. 
Wilb tllUftlraliatil by F. Brangwtn. 
Poiirih Ediiian, Crown ivo. 6s. 
' A bc<ik wJiicb wt thouM Like lo »■ in ihc 

St. J*mi£i C^tttrt. 

UorrU PuUer THE LIKE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN 
ANT. D.D. {i57i-it64t). Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Mokkis Fulleb. 
B.D. Drmyivo. lat, 6d. 

i. H SIgg, ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Ckajtbk in 
THK HwTOifr op Rklioion. By 
J. M, RiPC. Pfmy Zvv. 7f. 6d. 

r. W. Joyw. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GOBE OUSE- 
LEY. RyF.W.JorcE. M.A 7J- 6rf. 

W. O. OomnETWHl THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKKN, By W. G, 
Cou-INCWOOD, M.A, Wii^ Pw- 
iraiu, fuid 13 Drawings by Mr. 



RttsktD, SK^ttd Edititm. a vott. 
Zi-a. 32J, CAaif Ed'H^t. CrOant 
Sua. 6i< 

a VftldktellL JOHN RUSKIN. B7 
Chables Waldstkis, M.A. With 

3 PhotogravTiFc Porliait. fw/Stw. Ji. 

A, K, F. DarmoKbeter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
MADAME DABMESTETEE. With 
Portrait, Second EdUiait, Cr.Sva. !ir. 

W. H. Hattoo. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOM.'^S MORE. By W, H. 
Hbtton, M.A, With Portraits. 

Second Edilioti. Cr. 8(«. fJ. 

' Tbt book layi good, dum ta hij^ rank 

uiionEoii7bi<?ar9t^bt». Ii is <:*i:«ll«Aily, 
even ionngly, imiivcu ^^caUtKaM. 

a. Boring Genii THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOWi A Biography. 
By S. Baring Goulp. M.A. A 
new an<) Rcvked Edition. Wllh 
Portraiii. Crown Zvo. y. 6rf. 

A coniipletely pew' edition, of the ircllluiaWD 
biAgnphy orR. S. Hawker. 



I 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



fiTan Hfldln. THROUGH ASIA, Hy 
SvKN HeptN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geograpliical Socie(y, With 
300 II Lust rations from Sketches 
and J "l]OtOgr«[Jh3 by the Author, 
And MrtpL 2Vitli, Royal&vo. aai-nei. 

'One of [he steatcit bookii of tbe kind 
l»tu*;d (l|l^^^g (he ceMary. It is im- 
(Naiilils lag\v<i OA aiiequate idea of the 
riclineM oribv CQQlenLs «r tbjl bocl^, 
■lOr nf iia ■'bauniltnx at tract rontai ■ story 
pf imvel upturpaiMd io Maerajriiicnl 
ud t^umnn iTHMe*(. Much cf it h a 
rovnlatiaD. AltoitethoT tha work Is otic 
wbliiih in icUdiir, novtliy, and inlerEKt 
miikl is-kc P ArKt rank amanii putalin- 



f. &. SKTiiid and E. D. Bosb. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By R K. 
SKRlMB and E. D. Ross. W^«h 
Maps and many IlLustraliona by 
Vebestchagin. Lar£e Creuia Sva, 
lai. 6d. nit. 

Tbis volume will form a lAndnurlc in our 
kni>w]cijge ofCcntraL Aiia. . . , lUumtii- 
ating and convintiiiK.'^T'iffirt. 

R. E. Poary. NORTJTWARD OVER 

THEGREATICE. By R. E, Peai{t. 

Gold MedaLlist of ihe Royal Geogr«- 

phica] Society. With ovtr 800 lUus- 

tralions. awls, ReyjUvo. ^xs. tut, 

' Hil 'bonk will take itsplace among the per. 

onanenl LiLcraturcol Arctic e3[3<j[atiDii. 

— Timtt. 
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fi. A. KtlCreialiL THE HIGHEST 
ANDEa. Ry E. A. FXTZGERALD. 

hWith 2 Map&i 51 Illustrations, 13 oJ 
which arc in PhoEogravure, and a. 
Pane ram a. i?ijya I 3;.v, 30J. atl. 
Also a Small Edition oa Kacd-madfi 
Papcj-, Lmiled lo 5,0 Copies, 4/0, 

* The record oElhe first aacenlaflhehigbcst 
moitncain yet cDnqucrird by ihotci,! man. 
A voliune which will euniinuc 10 te ihe 
c!iusk IjOUlt cf travel on this ttgion of 
tlie Anije&.' — IJailji Cktenitlc. 

T.W. QarlBtian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F, W. Christian. 
With many HLustiaiioDS and Maps^ 
Demy Si'o. 121, 6d. ?ieL 

'A real ■;DQti;ibuii«i_ 10 uur knowlcdse of 
ilie peoples, and islands of Microneaiiif 
as vtiH as TsscinaLing as n narrative of 
cr&vcic uid ^1 tXiXii^i'^'—Sciitman. 

H, a Jobnaton. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. K, 
JUH^iSTONn K-CR. Wilb nearly 
Two Hundred lltust rations, and Six 
Maps. SecBnd Edition. Crown rfin. 
iBs, net. 

'A roscicatuig boot, irrilleik with equal 
Eleill aurd icBarin-~th« work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of actio-n 
wba is Mogula^'y wise, brave, and ex- 
penBnced. It abounds in admirabla 
sketclies.*— Wrt(imiiM/frGaMiM*. 

L. Dsole. THREE YEARS IN 
S;\VAGE AFRICA By Lionel 
Decle. With loD Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Sfcottd Edition, Demy Btw. 
IDJ. 6d. ntt. 

A. Holme BfiamaiL TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR E.\ST. 
By A. HuLME BsAUAK. Demy 
Stw, With Portrait, loj. 6rf. 

Henri of Orlaane. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prin<^e Henri of 
OBLEANS. Translaled by Hamley 
BEMT^ M.A. Willi 100 niiistrations 
aod a. Map. Cr. ^a, gilt top, 95s. 



J.W.HoiWTtaon-Bcott. THKPEOPLS 

OF CHINA. ByJ. W. RoaERTSON- 

Scott. With a Map. Crown Bva. 

SI, 6d. 

'A vii^d iinpr^ssion _. . , Tb* *>;cell?fit, 

triijlitly wriltec cpilome.' — Daily N'rius. 

'Gxtellcntly weH dore. . . . £n.lbral!iii£.' 

—iV'cekly D}f/ateA. 

8. I, Hinde. The FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. HlNUK. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Sua, lai. 6d, 

A St. H. OiblMM. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H, 
Gibbons. \Vith full-pAge Illusira- 
ilccii by C. WfiYMf£K, ami M^pa. 
D£7HyS-^i>. i^(. 
S. Sarins Gould- DARTMOOR; A 
I>cscripdvc and Historical Sketch. 
Ry S. liAKiutt Gould, With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Sim. 6s, 
' A mast deliebtrul Euide, canipanion, uid 

instPU'CtCf. — SiatsuiiHt. 
' JnfarmEd with cli»e pci^ona.! kncwLedgc' 
— ^alarday /fairtu. 

S. Baring Ctould. THE BOOK OF 

THE WEST By S. Baring 

Gould. With numerous lUustra- 

lions. Tv9vfr/uma. Vol. I, Devon, 

Sasnd Mditki". Vol, i[. Cornwall 

Crowi S"?, 63, irarrf. 

'Thty are very attracdve little vohiine^, 

ihcy hnvo nunverous very prelty and 

ipEefesling pirtitic!, ihe story \i. fri^ib 

aud biAfing »i tin; air of DoitiDooi, &nd 

Ihe legend weird as iwiLjght over Do«.- 

mare Pool, and Thsy give us a very good 

iiiuof [bif cnchantwE xnd bE&iiitiru.l 

dk Lrict. '^tttardian . 

S. Barine Gould, THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S, Baring Gould, a iw/r, Dtmy 

J. F. Fttwer. SOUNDTHE WORLD 

ON A WH EEL. By JOHN FOsTKR 

Fraser. With loa illuslralions. 

Crown %VQ, 6j. 

'A cli^^c of cycling, grapbk and witty.* — 

Y»rkihirt Past. 

ft. L. JeffSMoa. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA, By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illusiraied. Crmen. tvo. in. 



to 
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t. E. Tnttor, THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel /. K. 
TttOTTES. R.A, With a Map and 
lUlutralkons. CrerainBvi?. y. 

W. OrMke. THE NORTH. 
WESTERPf PROVINCES Of 
INDIA: Theiv Kthmolotjy and 
ADSiTN tSTft \TiON. By W, CJtOOJCe, 
With Maps and Lllustmtions, Pemy 
Si'ff, IOC. i)d. 

A- BolBMiOn. THE BENIN MAS. 

SACRK. 8^ Captain Boi^ragon. 

SieMii Edition. Cr. Svo. ■y. 6d. 

' Ifthe ilory haii bwri wrjtieti fyai libadicd 

y<Eart 4gO k Would b« read to-day as sa 

EnglLsti cUuk.'— JiVAfj-nus. 

H.8. Ooirper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES; OB, THE Gkeat Stone 
TpLMptEs OP Tripou. By H. S, 
CoWpaK. F.S.A. Witb Maps, Plans, 



and 75 lliustratiaiu. Demy Bm. 

W. B, WonfoU. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WoRSFOLD, M.A. fVitJk 
a-Maf. S<C9nd Editien. Cr.^t/o. 6r. 

'A nio{iviiieau.l work cqaiprBWnd InEa a 
v«ry madeiUe lompaii.' — tforlJ. 

Katberine mA Gilbert UacqinQliL T N 
PARIS, By Katu£J!ine and Gi;^ 
BE^BT MacqUoid. lllitatraied by 
THOMAS R. MAGyUOlu. R.I. With 
a maps. Cruvtn 9-t'O. ir. 
' A useful IllSle EUide, judiciousJy supplied 
wiUi tafoEoialiaj].' — AtJuita-itirt. 

A.E. Eeane. THE BOER STATES; 
A History and DescrLptiou of ih« 
Tfan&vaal and the Orange Free Sute. 
Hy A. H. Keane, M,A. With 
Mfip, Croviit %vo, fa. 



Naval and Military 



F. H. E. Cunllffe. THE HISTORY 

OK THE BOER WAR, Uv Y. M. 

E, CUNLiF'VE. Fellow of All Sovls' 

College. Oiford. WiLh many IJIus- 

tratiotis. Plaris, and Portraits. I» a 

vols. Vfii. /., 15/. 

Tilts tioclc CDDLains ihe na.rracive o-f [be v/ar 

frron its beEiniim£ loihc relief «r Lady- 

fcnith, K[A is irtAgnLl:i:emly illu^trnlEd. 

It hnS IrecD rec^D-i;!! i<Td on all band^ %i- 

ihe OKKt :icTiiivi5 and ttascmsd contribii' 

lic-n fo (he hjilriry of the war, and win 

remRln^ fs'l' In^ny J'cari iLe sCaniiiird 

BUihoiity. 

'The MceirEnceof Itie work is double ; fo-r 

the natTiiiive la vjvid. and tFunpFmie. and 

|.hi^ il I kist r 1.(1011 1 fami a picture jj.allery 

of tiie wai which [s (let liVdif fo I-; 

rlfalled, . . . Aa ideal gift book.'— 

a. 8. BobertaoQ. CHITRAL: The 

Siory of a Minor Siege, By Sir 

U. S. KoBERTSON, K.C.S.I. Wiih 

numerousJUustraiiona.Mapimd Plans, 

Second Edition, Drmv Ei'O. IQJ. 6rf. 

* A Ikh^W whibh the Eliaa.b'SLhaiis wvuld Iiavt 

Ihouglil wonderrul. More ihrillinei nioie 

pLquonti and mare htiman tba.n aiiy 

niivel.' — NtTOEOitli CkwunicJt. 

■As fosdosting nt Sic WJCer Scotl'l best 



B. 8. a. Badea-FowoU THE DOWN- 
FALL OK PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895, Py Ma j. -Gen. 
Baden-Powelu With 21 Itlusiia- 
tions and a Map. Third EdiHon, 
Large Cr^WK Svo, 6t, 

K. 8. B. Badaa-PowelL THE MATA- 

HELECAMPAIGN. 1896. ByMaj.- 
Gen. BACjEN-POWEIX. With nearly 
loo Illuslnilions. Cktaptr Bdiiion, 
Large Cra/wn Bfj, &i, 

J. 6_ AQtilLa. THE RELIEF OF 
LADVSMITH. By Juhn Black 
Atkins. Wltli 16 Plans and lllus- 
trationis. Third Mditioii, Crfram 

'Mr. Atkins hM a E'^ni'^'f'Jr ihe painting 
of war wh.icb enCitlM Iiicii zilready to be 
ranked witk Forbes and .Stecvensj nnd 
encDurages u* to hope ihal h« may one 
tfoy rise to the level of iNapier uid 
K-lnElaVc"— rntf Mttil GatetU. 

H. W. Sa-rtnaon. LADVSMITH; The 

Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NevIN- 

SGN. Willi 16 Illustrations and a 

Plan. Seiond Editiffti. Crtnoit%vo. 6j. 

'There II tiD ej(a.|;gEtB.(ion here, no Ktrain- 

iiiE After elTccl. Bui iliere Ls the truMC 
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TCalhrii, ilie inipKLtian or things a* they 
Bfc seen, SiCt forth, in wEll-choscn woTfds 
■nd wel]-b^!aticed plirastP, wilh d IdM- 
turcd lelf-restwinl: Ihit cuu-ks the -Lrue 
STtisi.. Mt. Nevinwn it to be con^nni- 
1aicd on the CECcllent work that be ha^ 
dcjlA.'— iJoiVjK Chrcitiiti- 



BartaayUoyit A THOUSAND 
WILES WITH THE C.I-V. l!y 
Capiain Bahci-ay LLnrn. Wiih 
an Introduction by Colonel Mac- 
Kinnon, and a PortrdC and Map. 
Crayon Bvo. €>s. 

A ptis&nfll namiiivc of the cacnj^^n of 

tlie C.I.V, ..lively and. rralifllit. Culone-l 
Alackinuan commends the hoo'lc. 

niflon Tonne. THE RELIEF OF 

ATAFHKING. By Kilson Young. 
With hJaps anil Ulustialions. Cro^oti 

'Avery Tcmarkable picture,' — Wcrld. 
"Hjosc who like hspjjy viTiiinB slM>iild get 

this book.' — Daily CAnmrcie. 
° Vivid.' — Eirming^Mm Past, 
'' Has ihecQUr.iBC 10 lell the whole of whal 

he sa,w,' — MattckisSer Gwiriiiitn, 
'Vivid Irapriession.'— Ciajfow Htrald. 

J, AB&ns Hamilton. THE SIEGE 
UK MAI-XKIiVG. By J, Angus 

Hamiuton, With Tnany lllustm- 

tiang, Crfrwrt %f>o, 6s, 
' .K vivid picture." — IVertd. 
' A tlitilling story," — Obsemer, 

H. r. PrevoBt EatteiBby. IN THE 
WEB OF A WAK. Bj- H. F. 
I'REVOST Battkksby. Wiih Plans. 
auA Portrait of ibe AuthcHr. Crown 
Sim. (>s. 
'Otii? of Che finest cyc-wilnesa boolfs likely 
10 Ik; Wfitloa s.bD-mil!ewar.' — Pall&fiill 
Gaaet it. 
•Ttie paltios, the comeJy, the nujest^ of 
war arc all in iheae paEcs.'— /)ai^ 
A7aH. 

Howard C, HiUBgaB. WITH THE 

nOEk FORCES. By How.\rd <J. 

IIiLLKCAS. With 24 Illustraiioiis, 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6j> 

'A mast itileresclng book. It has many 

and gTEflt nierila.' — Afl'mirH"'. 
'Has eiiKme interut arnj ftarctly less 
vn\\ie.:—Pail JiTaii Gamtte. 



E. H. AldePBOB, WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY ANLt 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1996. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Aldesson. With DHmeroits lUus- 
tration^ and Plans. Demy Siw. 

Saymour Vamleletuf. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER KILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEVMOUE 
Vandeleur, Wiih an LntraduclJOD 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. Willi 
4 Maps, 111 ust rati Otis, and Plans- 
Large Crown 8iw. lot. 6rf. 

Lord rlncaBtia. A frontier 
CAMPAIGN, By Viscoiuii FiN- 
CASTLE, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
ElLiott-LockiiAkt. With a Map 
and 16 ! litis {rations. Second Edition. 
Crvwrt 8-va. 6s. 

E. N. Beimett;. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DF.RVISHES ; A Sketch 
of the Sudan Camp.oJgn at lEgS. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow qE Hertford 
College. With a Phoiogravure Por- 
[irait of Lord Kitchener. Tkird 
Edition. Crozm &vo, y. dd. 

W. Klnnalri Eoae. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KrNNAiRD RosK. With Illus- 
trations. Crmun Svo. 6s. 

B. W. Steevens. NAV.-VL POLICY: 
By G. W. Steevens. D^my Bf<>. 61. 

D. Hjumny. A SHORT HISTORY 

OF THE ROVAL NAVY. Fhok 

EAKLY TtMESTO THfc PeESENT DAY. 

By DAVID liAKNAY. liluslrattd. 

a t-'bh. Demy 810. yj, 5rf. taek. 

Val. I., tfloa-ififiS. 

'We read It from cover loCQVef&ta^ictlnep 

ELcd thosE who go to it for a JLvely^and 

brisk picture oft he -prist, with all its faults 

andiisET«idcur>*lllnotl)t?ii*appornt-fd, 

Tbc historian is endowsd with titetury 

■kill And tlyle.' — :ila.ndArd, 
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E L. B. HanbnrglL WATERLOO. A 
Narrative afjd Criticism. ByE. L. S. 
HoRSBL'KCH, M.A. With Plans. 

*A brillUnt «<«aY — limple. KivaA, Kfm{ 
ihw^Wgrb. "—i>«i(r Ckrmieii, 
a. a. GooTM. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 



Geoege, M.A., Feltow dF New 
College, O»ford. With numerous 
Plans. Tkird Edition. Cr. etw. ti. 

task— tbat of cLaking tailiUET affain ia- 
lellL^iFjIe ind in^tniciire to noa-mkliurr 
rtadcTi — and bai uEcuted it with a. 



General Literature 



B. Baring Oould. OLD COUNTRY 

LlFli. RyS. BakingGould. With 

Siity-fitven Illustraiions. Large Cr. 

Sbo, fi/i& Edition. 6j. 

' " Old CouDtt7Lire,"as healthy whplHaaie 

nadhlie, Tull orbivezy life and ciQie- 

oicDt, lull of qii«iDt :su3riM vigoiouiJir 

Cold, iriji uoi b-c e>»IlEd by any boob le 

\re published t1irou^hr>iiE the je^r. 

5oi>ri(), hrmitj,»JiiiErne,\iiht6ihe can.' 

— Ww^ 

8.BaTlJl£aoiild. ANOLD ENGLISH 

HOME, By S. BAKINti GnuT.i). 

With niimerou? Plans and lUustra' 

tions. CrcKiiH Bvo. 6j, 

'Tbc C^ftpterl are dellglit fully trtib, vuy 

infcnntng, And £ightciiEdbyraatiya^i»d 

stopy. A dehghLful firciioe companion.' 

^S/. James's Gaattif, 

a. Baring Ooold. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVLNTS. By ti. Baking Golt-d. 
n/th EdilioH. Cro7iM 8w(. 6/. 

B. Baring Oould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM, By S, Baring 
Gould. Thifd E-iitian, Cr,Sv?. 61. 

B. Baring Coull. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG; English Folk 
Sgngswitb their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Basing 
GoLXD and II. F. ShepPARD. 

& Baring Oould. .'?ONGS OF THE 

WE.iT: Traditional IJallads Pnd 
Songs of the West of Etigland. witli 



theiF Melodies. CoKwleil by S. 
Baring Goin.D, M.A. sad H. F. 
Shefpard, M.A In 4 Parts. Parts 
I,, fi. i/r. If, tarh, F.trt/y.,y. 
In one Vol,, Fretteh maro£tro, j^t. 

' A rich coilrctLOD of hnmour, patbos, crace, 
and pa«tic fancy.' — S^htriStty jirviftif. 

a Baring OouIiL YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENT:*. By S. BARING Gould. 
Fifth £.ditii>n. Crvatn 8vo. fo, 

a Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

By S. nARIK'J GOULU. Cr. %ve. 
Second Ediliin. 6i. 

Cotton Blndan. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. COTTON MiNCHiN. 
Cr. Bi-ff. Second Edition, jj^ 

W. E. QladBtone, THE SPEECHES 
OF THK RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE. Ml', Edited by A. W. 
Hl'tton. M.A,. and H.J. Cohen, 
M.A. Witb PoriraicSi Demy %va. 
Vah. iX, and jr., i^. 6rf, eacA. 

M. K Olford. A HANDBOOK. OF 
NL'RSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Ggy's Hospital. CnnoJi Sfii, y, dd. 

' The most lueful wurle of Uie kind that wc 
have seen. A m.i4t vaJuahlc aad pfAC- 
deal ma.'oaaX.'^MAtKhester CuarJian, 

E. V. Zenkar, ANARCHISM, By 
E. V. Zenker, Deiny^i/O, yj, &it. 
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A. BUTE WHite. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Policical and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLVA White. 
"With four Special Ma.ps. Demy Sue. 
15;. ntt, 
^I'hji U tpiptiacicAlly the bei^t Bi:cciint eX 
£^ypl a& it ■£ under Engllahi t^oalral ih^t 
iiu been publisbed for many yeaj'^' — 

Peter BeCkford. THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. By Peter EacKroKD. 

Eciied by J. Otko Paget, and 

[LjiCr&t^d by G. H. JAIXAND. 

Demy Sfo, lOi. 6ef. 

' Beckford's "THou^his on HontiiiE" has 

long bsca 1 cU»ic wi>h 5pt>f fimen, an4 

[tie |pr«.SiEiit ci^ition will go fiii ta make i£ 

a favourite witb lovers of LilcnitUTfi.'' — 

Speaker. 

E, B, MicljeU. THE ART AND 

PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 

E. B. MlCKELL. With 3 Ptiolo- 

gravures by G. E. LqdGe, and other 

IllustralJoaSi' Demy %vo. los. (ui, 

'A book that will help aod daljifht tlie 

e rpcrt .'^Jm is^ian, 
'Ju.M a^EcrtliB hmJ!* of all cnttjuslasls.'— 

' NobDolcisniDiiefiiiianilaittliOTilalive tfaan 
ibis bandsodie 1 rescue.' 

^■Manting Ltadtr. 

E. &. ButchliuoiL THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By HOBACB G. 
Hutchinson, Crtmtn 8vo. fa, 
' Witbout thii bvak the golfer's library will 
be in coioi piece.' — Pmli Mall Gaaettt. 

J. Weill. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFR Djr Members of tbe Uni- 
versity. Edited by J- Wells. M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadhani College. 
Third Editioft, Cr. 8w. jj. 6rf. 

a G. Robertooo. VOCES ACADE- 

MIC^E, tty C. Grant Robeht&on, 

M.A, Fellow of Ail Souls'. Oxford. 

WiihaFrontisfitce. Putl^vo. ^.6d. 

'Dcddx^ly c1cv«r ud umuiof.'— 
Al/i4Hmitm. 



Rosemary Cotea. DANTS'S GAR- 
DEN. By RosEMABv Cotes. With 

a FiOiittspiece. SecoTtd Edition. Fcf. 
Sif. 3 J, dd. Leather, 3J. 6rf. net, 
'A chuti«;{i£ colIeciiDn of IcgEods of tti« 
ftDwersmnntioned by Dante' — Academy. 

Cllffliid HarrlAon. READING AND 

READERS. By CuFFOKD Habs.1- 

BON. Fcp, &M, JJ. 61/, 

'An ex Cremely sensible litl It boolc '— Af»*- 
thtftrr Guardian. 

L. WMbley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER, By L. 
WhibLEV, M.A. Fellow ot Pem- 
broke College, CB.tDbnc3ge. Crown 
Smi, 61. 

L Ik Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. Price. 
M-A.. FcHow of Oriel College. Ox- 
ford. Crffmn tve. 61. 

J. B. eiLetUock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : lis Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S, Shedlock. Crown 

'Tbb WDrkfthouldl be in chepossuiion of 
every muileLAQ and amalcur, Aconcbe 
and lucid histDry and a veij valuable 
work forrefersDce.' — Atkenavm. 

A. Hulme Baaman. PONS ASIN- 

ORUM ; OR, A GUIDE TO 

BRIDGE. By A. HuudiE Bea- 

MAN. Fcup eva. 3J. 

A prjiccicnl enide, "1th many spcctuita 
pjnei, lo Eb« new game oi Bcidgc. 

K. M. BowdoiL 1 HE EXAMPLF. OF 
BUDDHA: lieitig Quotations from 
BuddbifiC Literature for eacb Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BoWDE K, TAird Editioit. 1 hmo. 
3J. fid. 

F. "Wara, EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By FABIAN WAKE, M.A, 

Cretan iva, tu. &£ 
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flSctbucn's Sitpcnnc Xlbraip 

A ffcte Series c/Crfytig^ki BeoAs 



I. THE MATABELB CAMPAIGN. 

Bj MftJor-GcnMaJ Bapek-PoWELU 
t[. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 

PEH. By Major-General BAdeN- 

Pdweu,, 
rn, MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

By W. LYark Russelu 
IV, IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

ByS. Baxinc-Gduld. 



V, PKGtlV OF THE BARTOSa 

By a, M, Crokeh. 
VL IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

By RobeST BAfeR. 
VU. BADEN-POWELL OF MAPE- 

KlNGi A Biogiapby. Uy J. S. 

Fletcher. 
VIII. ROBERTS OF PRETOklA. 

By J. 5. Fletcher. 



Philosophy 



L T. HoUbooBa. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hop- 
house. Fellow oF CCC, 0>!for^. 

' Tii.s niMt laipoTtadit coniributiati to 
Englifth philo«aphv since the pubtiisiilaii 
of Mr. hiaj& ley & *' App«ijaDcc Btid 
RealLty." '—CiaMgvur Herald. 

W. H. FflirbrothBT. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T, H, GREEN. By 
W. H. FArRBBOTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bm jj- 6d. 



'In ever? way an admirmlile boolf.'^ 
ClatiVfi HrraM. 

F. W. BiiHBBlL THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F, W. BussELL.D.D.. 
Fellow of BrRsenose College. Oifgrd, 
Denty Sua. lai. 6d. 

F. S. Qrueer. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., LitLD. Crffuni 

Sfo. &j. 



Science 



W. C. 0, Pafc^ THE SCrENCE OF 
HYGIENE. By W. C C i'AKKS. 

Witli numerous niostraLions, Dtmy 
8w. 151. 
'A tliarougliguirLE wctHna t*vt-liaotc oF 

its giibjccl. practical imd wel |. a locked," 

A. T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTtON 
COILS. By A. T. HARK, M.A 
With numerous Diagrams. £>£/ny 
Sua. & 



3. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Mark, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, lUustiaicd, 
Cfvwtt 8w. 6j. 

' Bir. Marr is dislinctly lo be rangratolated 
{iQ (he generaJ result of biis votIc. Hf; 
iiEU pfodDced ■ volum'^, incdeiHie in tltc 
a.nd rodnble in stytc, which will b« 
a.C<:^U.b1e Dlike Eo the stntleol of gco- 
ton nnd seograpli>', and to ib4 latin^.' 

— .-i tfUM^Um. 
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J, RitzamaEOB, AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. HyDr, J. RtT2EKABos. 
Translated Jjy J. R. Ainsworth 
UAVtS, M.A. With an JntrflductiDn 
by Eleakob a. Ohmerod, F.K.S. 
With 15s lUtisLratiorca. Crown Sv6. 
31. firf. 

'Til* IllaslratLDTut ore excecdiDglj gooO, 
whilsl: the inromiBciiiMi conv-syeU h in- 
valuable.' — Cffumtiy GeuUemofi. 

Ed. TOD FTfludsnrsich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. ASborlHatiual 
lor the Use qf Students. By I3r, 
Ed, VDN FSEifD en REICH, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Uavie, 
M.A, Sicond EdiiioH, Revised. 
Cruvon %vo. Si, 6d. 

Cludniera Mitchell. OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. CHALHrafiS 
MtTCHKLL, M.A. liiustrated, Cr. 

A mt-Vsclc dcsi^cf! lo com the new 
5ch«^ul« issued 'by the Rcy^L Ceilege 
arPbrsidiins and Suq^eociis, 



QfiDiga Maseu. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. fiy 
GeorgeMahsee. WLlh is Coloured 
Plates. RayalSve. iSi. net. 

'' A watk incEh in ndYancc of any hook in 
the language trentiug of thU $ron]> oT 
organi&mi. Inrli^perisablE to evety 
sLudtnEof the Myxogastre*. ' — if<Uitrt, 

C. 81i«plieiiBDn aad F. Suddarda. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 

Stephenson, of The Twbnicsl 
College, Pradford. and ft Sitddaeus. 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Witti 65 full-page plates, Peiny Sva. 
Second Edition, "js. bd, 

' The book is very abjy dene, diiplavinE an 
irtlimale knowledge of principles, giHiil 
taste, and the racully of clear cxpiasi. 
lioa.'—yi"-i:ikirt Peit, 

C. C, OhBiiner and U. B. Rdberta. 

L.VCK.MAKLNJG IN THE MID- 
LANDS. PAST AND PRESKNJ'. 
Hy C, C. Chahneh and M, i-;. 
Roberts. With i5 fuU-page Uliis- 
tralions. Crovin iv&. Aj. 6d. 

'Ati interpsling back, illnstrated by fiudn- 
utiiig phato^raph.*.. ' — S/taAer. 



Theology 



W. H, Xnge, CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Oampton lA-cturea for 
iSpg. By W. R, Itic.n. M,A,. Fellow 
and Tutor oC Hertford College, 
Oxford. Densy 8vg. iei. Sd. net, 
' ll is fully -wcirttiy of tb'C best craditiDn:, 
conniKIEd vritti the Bampiiui Leciiirf- 
«h V p . ' — Record, 

3. R. DriTar, SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WtTM 
TKE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R, Driveh, D,D,.CanaTi of Christ 
Chyrcti, Regius frofessor of Hebrew 
in the Universityof OKfori. Cr. Sff, 
61. 
'A wekome campariion to (he ■utho'r's 
fkotaiif " latr^duciion. "— t^if^an. 



rK-OhejiiB. FOUNDERSOFOLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Chevnec, D.D,, Oriel Pro- 
fesEOt AC Oxford. Large Crmon Sua. 
ys. fid. 

A butwical iketch of O. T. CTitidnn. 

Walter Loclt ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTliRTlUILDSR. ByWALTEK 
Lock, D,D., Wiuden of Keble 
Coilege, Lraain Qve. y. 6J. 

' Tlie essfncH of tlie Pauline ti^achlng is 

conilciifcd Lntc tiltl? mure tlmil a hmi- 
dred pages, yeL no poirt of importBnitB 
Ls oiferlooked. We gladly rcconimend 
Xht Itctures to all who wi&b to lesA tvilb 
undertitanding.'— Caca tdrtiH, 
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r. a. Oranger. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRIST[AX. By F. S, GeAnobR. 
M.A., Litt-D. Crmvn^t'o. 6s. 
A book dealing wiLb the tvoIuEioa of the 

rcli)(ious life nad eiperirnces. 
'A temarkahle book.' — Clatgaw Ifet-ald. 
'B^h a. scbolarly ani} tbougtl^ul tw^lc-' — 

H. KftahdaU, DOCTRINE AND 
PEVELOPMENT, By HASTINGS 
Rashdall, M.A,, Fellow and Tmor 
or New College, OsfonJ. Cr. &vo, St. 

tt.H.H*nBOiL APOSTOLICCHRIS- 
TIANITY: As niuslrated by Ihe 
Epistles of St. PauHo the Corinthians. 
By H. tt. HENSON, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Osford, Canon of West- 
niin&ter. Cr. ^vo. 6j, 

H. H. HenaoiL DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H, Hensley Henson, 
B-D,. Fellow of All Souls', Osford. 
Fcap. 8™. 2/. 6d. 

a H, HenaoiL LIGHT AND 
LEAVEPJ ; HlETQBICAI, AND 

Social Sermons. By H, K. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crewn Bwj. (is. 
J. Honglitoii Kaiinedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
KFISTLES TO THL CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduciion. Dis- 
scrta.tiDa£, a.nd Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedy, D.D.. 
Assistant Lecturer in Di-vinity in the 
Un.ivi;rjiiy of Diil)5in. Crfwn Biw, ^^■ 
Beimett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W, II. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Aden e¥, 
M.A. Cr(>u>n Bvo. yj. 6ft. 
' It makes av3.ikbl? lo the ordintiry reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
lielJ of Bitilicfll inCriidLiaiDn. Wn know 
or no bc^ok which cqi^ics into gompett- 
lion vtiih it.' — Manthtittr Guardian. 
T. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bss/nett. 
Stccnd Edilion. Cr. %%(>. as, hd, 
'The work oFanhaTie^E, feafle^s, and scrund 
critic, and on e»celletil E"'de \ri a small 
comj^i^sa la tlie books of the Bible.'^ 
Ma tKk eslerGua niia n. 
C, F. C. Maaterman, TENNVSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F. G. MASl-SiCMAH. Crown 
^va. 6.(. 
' Atlimijilitfiitajid penetrating appreciatjcin^ 
Tull af interest and sa^-g^tiDn. — World, 



wmiam Eairiioa CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Hahbi- 
SON, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Pneface by 'Lucas Malet.' 
Cr, %t!0, 3J, 6rf, 

C«cma EoblajoiL THEMINISTSV 
OF DKACON ESSES. By Deacon- 
nes3 CecihA RoStKsON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Eisbop of 
Winchester. Cr. Sm, 3*. 5rf, 
'A le&ri:ed and iuKietling KAk.'^-Jc#fj- 
tnan. 

E. B. Leyarf. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Relieious 
TrairiTlf of Boys. By E, B. 
LayAKD, M,A. \%mo. u. 

T. Hdrbett BinOiST- THE OECU. 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HEKBEltT 
BmDLEY, B.D., MertOU College, 
Oid'ord- Crfwjfl 8t'3. fei. 

A IiUiuiHm] «<:£ DUiiI of iht Cr«!<lt 
'Mr, Bindley ha^donc hiswurk in a fa-^hlon 
nliich calls Tof our Warmest gratitude. 
The in traductions', though Enef, ato 
alwaysdirei;t and tothepuiint ; the notes 
nrc learned zind full., a 1 id serve !ulinira.\]ly 
ta «liif idaie the many difficullies of the 
leil.'— Cuawf/rtJi. 
a. M. Barrou. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com. 
piled and Arran^d by 11. M. Bar- 
EON, B.A., of Wadham Collcfe. 
Onford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Cmwn^vc. 55. 
6rf. 
W. YoriM Fatiaaet. THE DR 
CAT£C/{17.AND!S HUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE, Edited. 
Willi Introduction, Notes, etc, by 
W. YORKE FAUS5ET. M.A, Cr, 81W, 

23. td. 

T. Wgirtcra. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A, 
Cumlc of St, Matthew's, Wfstmin- 
ster, Po/i 8wo. Sri. vef. 

A KomplB. THE IMITATION OF 
CHKIST. ByTltnMA& k KKHPtS. 
Willi an Introduction by DeAN 
FAKRAR, Illustritted by C. M, 
Gere, Second Edition, Fcap. Stw, 
jf. 6J. padded morocco, 51, 
'AmenESt aU the iDJituii.ErB.b1e Enfloh 
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editians of Che '''ImitatiDti," IhcEe con 
have been lew which were prettier th»n 

this one, printed in Mfong and han-dsomc 
^pe, with, all (.be glary of led inLlJoJa.' — 

J. K*Wa. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keble, With an Intro- 



ducLion and Nales by W, Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Kebic College. 
Illustrated by R. Annikc BelL. 
Second Edition, faip. ^VO. ^s, dd. 
Padded morocco. ^. 
'Tfae present edition is aonautcd wilb all 

the mre anil insight to b« expected from 

Mr. Lock.' — GtiardmM. 



(S^forD Commentaries 

Gener^ Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of lixegesis in the University of Oxford. 



rHE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, wilb 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
GiBSOM, D,D.,Vicaraf Leeds. Demy 

' The publishErs are to be congratulaled on 
lie siari ttic aeries lias ciiade,' — Times. 

'It i« in his paiient, lucid, inictEst-ma- 
taininu: «£plnn!LtiDiia that Dr. Gib&im Is 
at b'lh best.'— J.iierahir'e. 

' We can baldly imiiTine a more utefiil hooV 
to place Tq tbe nandl iff ta Lntdlisent 
bynun, m cleric, wbo desires to eluci- 



date Some of the diflicuEliea pte^tntcd in 
ihe B-jfrli tit Jab.'—CJutfrh fiwei. 
'The work is marlifd by clearness, light' 
ne^s of touch, sCronj! coTTimo-n sense, and 
thpirotigb critical ftirneas, 
'Dr. Gilj^on'.! work is wortby af A hf^h 
degree oF appreciation. To the biisy 
worter and the intelligent student the 
coQimentiry willl lie a real baoD ; And it 
Willi if we i\re not mistaken, be jnucb in 
ifenmniti The Inirocluctton is almmc a 
model oF concise, Etnightffirward, pre- 
fStlOry tEniark& DQi the subject treated.'— 
Atheiuritm, 



GenCTal Editor, A. Rohestson, D.D., Principal of ICing's College, London, 

i-HEXXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Edited 
with ati Introduction by E. C, S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal af Weils TEteologicsil Col- 
lege. Sefond and Cheaper J^diliitn 
in One i-'oiumi:. D'^mySvff, 12s. Sd, 

, ' We wel'caiac -wUli the ■utm&it satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, an-d iiiiore •:otiv<:nien.t 
eiliticm of Dr. Gibson's book, it wot 
greallyw.inted. Dr. CibsoCi hu given 
thcolQKicnt students just what they want, 
and we ttiuukl like tn ibink thai it v-'ss 
in (te haji-ds uf every ciuaJidate fo-r 
ord ers. ' — Gua rdi'a' ■ 



LN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. Jkvons, M,A., Liti.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishup Hatfield's Hall. 
Dewty Bz/o, xas. 6d, 

' The merit «rihi« boCfk li« in the peaetia- 
tioji, the lingular Acuteness and force of 
the iLiithar't judsment. Ke it at oace 




cHtLE^l anil luminoDi. at once fust aaci 
suggeGlive, A comprehensive and 
thorough book.'' — BirmingluuH Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. HyR. L. Ottlev.M.A., 
late fellow of Magda^li^n College, 
Onori. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
fn T-wo Volvmes. £>cniy Bro, i^t, 

* A clear and remnrlcably fnll accoiint o! the 
daili CUnCnlt cf »iKCulatian. ^cbgiarly 
precision . . . genuine lolcraiure . . . 
intense interest in his sub;ecc^*re Ht, 
Oltley's merits ' — (ruai'diaH- 

AN INTRODUCTION^ TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CR EEDS. By 
A. E. Bi;h?I. E.D.. Examining Chap- 
lain to dig; Bisliop of Licbdcld, Oemjr 
%vif. ict. 6rf. 

'This booik may be expected ini bal>d its 
place ac an aulhQrity 9D iu tutqecl.*'— <- 
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-,,. ,.t -...-■* or EHGvnn 

' , ^ W. K. CO^ 

, , ■■■! Map. C>. 8tip. 

»*.,jilltni'i«A«pl*«'<l»<MgfeMd:frak 

MtMK NKW TK5TAMRNT MO- 
Ittl'M^i- >^ Aiiiiui Wuoitr. 
f,\ \ , r'^llrtw of (jamm'» Colkee, 

1 HiiiMrlrlf"- f^Vww* 8w, 6(. 
1): < '' I3a ihcK rrwwnl, 

' '.Mjn In NUtol 

TIM' KINHDOM OK HKAVKN 
IIKNJC AM> HI'-BKAFTEK hy 
I AMOM WirnKHOrrillAM:, M.A„ 

7&C Cbuccbiiian'9 JtJibk 

Ootnii K.j.ior. J. n. iiikv. n.D. 

Mi>l<'»: MeTIIIIKN D-ti* ivi'titriK !> M-Tlifit nrexpnsilians upon moslaftbe Ixioks 
Iff ||ii> IIiIjIi*. Ibf voluiriPft wilt lie prn^lical and devotionat, and the text of the 
nttltiiiilain:) vpciluii U rapUlncd In Mcilooi, Which wili correspond as far ss 
iiiiMlhlc wllh llio Chiircii LeeCiannry. 



■U* l>Qcfc.al 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF TttE 
PRAYER BOOK; lis UlerziT ud 
IJlwEical Axpnta. Bjr J. DOWTSi, 
D.D., Lord Oihm ctf E OkiUag h. 

'ScfaoUrir sod uHnfl^K.'— >V«KbfNcr 

Cmmrd/Mm. 

EVOLUTION. B» F. B. Jxvatts, 
I.ilt.D., Prindpa] of Hatfield HaU. 
Uiuhdjo. CfajpK ttv. y, 6d. 
' A wcirwrinea book, full of tamd lUaldng 



iitii; j'.i'is'ir.K ni' nt i-aui. to 

niK c;ai.AT)ANS, r-j^i-lajtu-d !jy 
/k. W. KoiilKiKiN, VJoor of AIL 
llillowt, Markiiiic- /Vaj>. 6iv. li. 6J. 

'I'll* ni"*l ntlrAr|ivn, »naI1>l", (inrl Inntrui-- 

[|*>> iiitiiiiiul lijr J""-.].!-!" lit luttf", wtiii.lt 
tro liBvi avariioaii.' I'hurtk CawtU- 

ttCCLlCSIASTES. KiplBiiiMl by A, 
W. bTkitANK. 13. IJ. /•l-.J/, 8w, 
Sf, 6i/. n«/i 



'Scholarly •iiggetli*^, and purticuUtly 

i j lie nul I n 2, ' — Boektnait. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
AI'OJ^TLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. EicplaJEied by C R. P. 
BrcGs, B.D, /Va/. fliiff. If. 6rf. 

■■ Mr. Bigm' wotV is verj itiorougb, luid be 
liai iiiiiEiELnFil 1<> c-nmpiFsa a good deal of 
inrnrmiLTion into a limited spAce.* 



Gbc Xibratt: oC IDcvotfon 

Aw Sr'c, rhihy si.; /aa/Aer, is. 6d. Htt. 

'Thll Mil** l»>i<:ol]i<rtl.' - TlIX UlHliup t'vp I^iMIJ<>rl. 

■ V^i-vilHlluliiriil.' 'L'lid lliM^iirnr lUrii amj Walls. 

' W»ll W'JitI) iliB ktiBinl.ui i.f iWClBniy,'— Tim hisiiop of LienFifft-o, 

"i limmw " l-llnjny of Upwliun" lnwif Htm.'— Thh Brsirnp&FPETF.I'BOIIOTJGH. 

'(.llinriiiinK. Jieci'nf. ' I»oli||hlful.'— CAKrtA ife/Zi. 



Tint roNKIi-SSIONM OP ST. AU 
(aiSl'lNi;. Newly TrajiBlnnifcl, 
wtlh an Iiitrrvduotloti ami NuClh. Ijy 
C. Umu, V.IX. Intc HlurieTit of Clirial 
Cbtitch, TAtra SJitim. 



'Tlie IrnniluUan is an excellent piece of 
Kiiglisb, And. Ihe inlDcduciLon is-nma^. 
(criy tsfpoiiliori. UV sUErur well of a 
ifnii wblch begiriB to eatiftractoiily/— 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN 
KsaLE. Wkh Lntcoduciioa and 
Notes by Walter Lock. D.a, 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oitford. 

'The volume Ls very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fjairlj^ claim lo be an 
advaace on Mif pirev'iau» edltiocts.' — 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 

Revised TraaslaLion,wiihaiiIniroduc- 

tlon, by C. Bigg, D.D., ]a.te Siud^ni 

of Cbrist Churcb, Second Editian. 

A practically new IranslaiLon or ihU booV, 

wti![:ti [he reader has, almnxt for l>ie tml 

liiuC, exactly ia (h« b^pi: in vhidL H 

left, ihe b3.nds ol tlie author. 

'A nearer upproacli to tbe original than 

has yet cxis.ted in English, '^^jfiufifin^'. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 

W. STANB83DGE, B.D, , Recioc ef 

Baintots, Canon of York, and some- 

I lime Fellow of St, Joba'it College, 

I Oxford. 

I 



1,VRA INNOCENTIUM. By JoirN 

Keble. Etjiied. with Introduclion 

and NoieS. byWAi,THH LOCK. U.D., 

Warden qf Kebtc College, Oxford. 

' Thih thweet and frafiant book bu never 

bran published more attractively.' — 

Academy. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By WjlliaM 
Law. Edited, wiiti an Introduction, 
bjr C. Bigg, D.D.. late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a Tcpiinl. word Tdt word s.'wi line foe 
line, of the Editia Prai^tpi. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Hkk- 

HKKT. EtlUcd, witli an Introduction 

and NdIh;s, by E. C. S, GlBSUN, 

D.D, , Viiar of Leeds, 

This cdiLiDn co5ta!ni Vi'Hltan.'ii Lif« of 

Herben, and Che teat U that of the llrU 

edition. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY, By 
Cardinal RONA. Ediied, with .tii 
Introduction and Notes^ by 1. M'. 
SrANHRiDGiif R.D., late Fullow ijf 
,Si. John's College. Oxford. 



'It Is probably the be^tbooliof itiikind. ll 
' (l«9«rr«^ hii^b C'D'iaiiieiida.tian.'— C,tM^'V4 
Gaatttf. 

1Lea5crs ot ■KeUgfou 

EdiledbyH, C. EEECHING, MA. WUh PoHraiUtCr<nt}uZv<i. 3/. &/. 
A Scries of short biographies of the mast prominent leaders of leligipus 
life ajid thought of all ages and couatries- 
The followitig arc ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HfTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 
BISHOP WILEERFORCE. By G, 

W. UA^!eLL, M,A, 
CARDINAL MANNING. Dy A, W, 

HUTTttN, M.A, 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MoULK, D'.D. 
JOHN KEBLE, By WALTER LOCK, 

D D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant, 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L, CUTTB, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

liUTTON. B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCokn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R, F. HoBiTOM, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLArKK, 

M-A 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER. 

By T, HoDGKlN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By AUGUSTOS 

JESSOPP, D-D, 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. CAe- 

LYI,E and A. J. CAHLVLE, M.A. 



Other Tolnmcs will be umoiiaced in due coune. 
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l£arie Oorelll's HotoIb 



ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
fTtMHty-Jfrst BdUiom. 
^NDETTA SixUatik Edition. 
THELMA. Twenty-Psmrth Editim. 

AKDATH: THE STORY OF A 

DKAD SELF. Twtlflk EdiHon, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ttnlk 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
sixIA Edition. 
' lltt lindiec reveieace of the treatment 
*nd ibe imaginative buuty cF tb? wdl- 
irtf hl'Ve recoacLed us to ihed^ingor 
lh< tonrception, and ttic cnQvicliiii] is. 
fanned aa m that even io f inllEd a sub- 
jeirt CknnoC be msde too familial to ui. 
pi'<!vi4?djt U: pr«eDt«d in thstrue spuil 
or Cliriitiam Taitb. Tbe -amplifica.tion^ 
of tlieScHplure narrBti-ve are often coa^ 
ceived wica liish pontic tnsl^hi, and ihli 
" Dreaat -of tlie World's Tragedy" is 
a lorty aBil not inadequate parapbiase 
of (be snprerne cliour of to« iiupired 
aarrativE.'— /)h^/(Vi Rnitv. 

THE SORROWS OP SATAN. 
Forty-third Edition. 
'AvefTpowcifuIipiece of warL . . . The 



to wtn aO abidiag place witbcn the 
taeinory cf niaa. . . , Tiie aachoT tui 
imineDU CEHnnund of lanfiugc^ an rj 4, 
limltlcEiaiLd^dly. , . - Tliis inleicsting 
iad i-tDUrkable rtunaace irill live loag 
ahei snath ol the ephuner&l Ikten,tui« 
of tbe d&5 icroiEOClen, , . . A Ijierary 

fihenometion . . , ti-OiV^l, 4a<i ercn snb- 
Lmc.'— W, T. STKA.ti ia die Jttvinu 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

\\ipih Thonitmd. 
'Il cariro); !k denied ihat "The Ussur 
ChriilUn " ii a [K>werf]j3 boot ; e hat it js 
one likely to raise ucK^i^irafortablc qti^- 
tlons in all liut th« most snlf-uiCtsfied 
reader*, and that lI Miikes at (he root 
ortheraitureofttie Churches— the decay 
lof ra.i>h^in a mariner whicili shows the 
inevitable dUaster hcapintf up. . .The 
food Cardinal Qonpri is a beautiful 
ti^Ui?, fit to stand b-uside the f»od 
JJifthop in '' Les Misifrablcs'" . . * The 
chapter in which th« Cardinal appean 
with Manuel before Leaa Mil. is char - 
BCEeri^ed by exCracidinarv realEfim and 
dra[ii.-itjc intensity ... It is h. booi with 
■1 serious purpose eipreised wjib a.\isa- 
lute luiconventionality jjiid paision , , , 
And this ii to say It Is a. back worth 
tv^iaz' —E.i-amintr. 



Autboajr Hope's Novels 
CmoH tw. 61. tack. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. JVinrf 
Edition. 
'A YBiy remarkable book, deserving of 
ciiliEal analytic impcsiible within our 
limit \ liriliiani, but not superCi^ial ; 
weU considered, but not elaborated ; 
canitnicted witb the proveihial art ibal 
Conce&li, but yet aUawt itself to be 
enjoyed by reoderi to wham fine lilenuy 
method ii a keen pleasure.'— Tke Jfarla, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. .5ixM Edition. 
•A KTBCcful, vivaclDux cumedji, trufl to 
buniAn futtUre. Tbe charactcn ue 
bAced with b inuterly huiid.' — Tinier. 



A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Rditttm. 

'Of all Mr, Hope's books, "A Mun of 

Mark" is the one which heat eCimpsxcB 

with "The Prisoner cf Zenda.'""— . 

National Obitrufr, 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Paurtk Edttisn. 
■It is a perftclly cnchaRCing stcry of lo»e 
and i:h[valry. and pure romance. The 
Count ij the most coaitant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of fover^, a peet^ 
Ie« ^ert[emftn, aa intrepid fighter, ■ 
faithful ftieDd, and a ma^naainiaus foe.' 
■^dmrdian. 
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PKROSO. Illustrated by H, R, 
MiLLAK. Fi/lh EdUion. 
'The tftle is. Ihofoughlr fTesb, quick nfitli 
vitality, itirrinB \\iti^\ai3^'—St.Jaiueii 
Gaitttt. 
' Froai Cbver to cover " Phrmo " DOt onlr 
ED.gagcs ihe Htieniian, but cairies tlie 
reader in. ILltle whirls of ddight from 
advencufc la aiitu^aut'—Aea^ttnii. 

SIMON DALE, lllusiniled. Fifth 
Mdtlioii, 
I 'Tbere is -SFsrchljig analysis of human 

L nature, with a most icg^cniOiUsIf con- 

^^_ StrUi^tisd pbc. Mr. Hopeboa drswn the 

^^H controsU of bi^ women. wiLh [narvclloiu 
^^H aubdecy auddetiGHi^y.' — Tima. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fi/iJt Edition. 

'Storiu happily conceivtd flud BucIt <?- 
eculed. There h streiigib aaid genius in 
Mr. Parkec"s Myle."— DrnVj- TtUgvafk. 

MRS. FALCHION, /-owrt-i AVt/Zdw. 

' A s.pSi>ndid stttdT ef choracier,"— 

A. tkoixuns. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE, 
'Tbe plul b originBL xnd one dililicult to 
work out; bni Mr. Farlcer bas done it 
with ETcut sWU *nd delicacy. ' 

— Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illiustra.Lcd. Sevtnlh Edition. 

' A TODMnEaQd dramatic tale. A bask like 
this, in wWch iifcords diihsli, great sur- 
prUes are uudertakeni anil dafing^ deeds 
done, in which men and wamen Jiv>e and 
love in Lhe old pasBionate way^ a a jfi^ 
ilkeipreSlLble.' — Doiijt Chremelt, 

EEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC : Tha Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fifth Rdtimn, 
'Here we tied romance — real, breatliiDg, 

Utlbe romance. The character oT vJ- 

znoD J is dnva uQcrriogly. '—/*«// Jfo/^ 

Gattttr. 



THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 
Edition. 

'lii eJ«gai3ce, tleUcai^, and tact )C tanlu 
Willi the best of hia tiDvek, while in tt>B 
wide range of its porUaiture and lEie 
SHblilty ^rit$ aTLalysiE it surpasses all his 
earliec ventures. ' — Sptclaier. 

' " The King's Miiroi is a ■strouE book, 
charEfld with closo analysis and exquisite 
irony '. 1^ Wok fuLI id.( iiathos and moral 
fibre-^in Kbctt, a book ta be read,* — 
Daily Ckrenicle. 

QUISANTE. Third Etfitian. 
'The book is. no Da Ule for a very high liter- 
al' (lUalily, and an ipipresa of power 
and m3,&leiy on eVcty ^ii.'^iJai^ 
Chrenicle. 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 

NORTH ; The Last Adventures of 

' Pretty Pierre." Siccnd Ediiion. 

' Tbe pruent back is full pf fine and okit- 
iae iteriel o( the s^eat MortL, a,nd it 
will add to Mr. Pcrker's alteady hiEh 
rep 111 at ion.' — GJiajg,iiv» Hrrald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Elmnlh Editidn., 

Mr. Porker has produciEd a rt^^|l> ^e 
hISEOdcft] novel.'— j^f^mrum. 
'A B^eat \xiQii'—Blm£k and White. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Sicond Edition, ji. M. 

' Liviae, breathing romance, linfomd 

El.tbos, &nd *- 'deeper kn'Owietlge of 
ui]iaa nature thEui Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before. ' — Pair Mall Cactttt, 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Twq Kingdoms, 
Illustrated. Faurtk EdJlioK. 

' Notbtng more vi^crDus or rrnre human bai 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It ha.%a\l tfce a™phic po^wecof 
hii lost book, with tmer feclijif far tbe 
romance, both of btunnn liie and wild 
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B. Earing Gould's NoveU 



Crown Sttf- 6j- rack' 

'Ta ta.J (bil a boob ii bji- the aiilbor of "MebAUh" '\i to ciDpt; that it cooiatni \ 
ttMT cast on uraog liafs, coniiiinjes cirunalie pusMliiliLicE, vivid ^jid trmpalhetic (itb^p- 

' Thil wtutevei Mr. BaiiR£ Gould writes is weU wonb f EftdLng, is « oantf luian that ma; 
^bc verr E'Denlly uTceptnl. HLt viewi of life are (ksI^ and Trsorcut, hts lan^nage 

Eat'iAial cbuaaef ist iC tb«incid«[>U of *hSch bt malcts ii*«w« ^trilting and Origiaal, 
chAractert ftie Hfr-lilie, baJ ikeueb sc-mevbB.! 'Ci4:e^ti>onaE pecple, are drawn and 
coloarcd viih. u-iitlif for^. AJi{ to chisi thar tin d«cripii(ui.s of wenes and srui^ ry arv 
pflinicij witb the loririE tyti and ilcilltd kuuidt af a ina.&«r of his A.rt^ that he i« jJwayi 
frub ard ncTCT dull, anil it U bH l*?l>d«r ihal t:«»dtr> tiav« eiUficd COn<tdeIii:e io hJS 
fttwcr af anuaiug and sBtitfring them, ajid ttwC ycsJ by year bis popularity wideiu.'— 



ARM! NELL. Fi/lk Edition, 
URITH. Fiftk Edition. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEIA. 
Sevsitth Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. Fourth Mdiiion, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Poarth Edition . 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. ^i/?A 

hditipa, 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edilioft. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Ei/ih Edition. 
NOt^M!. Ulusiraled. Feurtk Bditiiiit. 



ConaiL Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Hy A CfiNAN Dgvle. 
Seventh EdttioK. CrfftU/i 6w). fef. 

'The book is Sai amd 4WBy the bwl Tiew 
thai hai be«a vijuclisa!«-d in liefciinil fhc 
ICcnrs ■of the conautiinE-iDom-" — /tiit$- 
trattd LendfH Nmi- 

Stanley WflymaiL UNDER THE 

EtElJ ROBE. By Stanley Wey. 

MAN, Author of 'A GenttemaTi of 

France.' Wilh I] lustrations by R. C. 

WoODViLLE. Ei/iemfA Edition. 

Crewit &V0. bt, 
'Every oat wtto r^-dl books at 7,\\ mclSt 
rciOJl this- U3rilling romance, from the 
first paee of whi(;b to the l»*i the lirtailt- 
]e&s reailer i^lialEd atong. An iiispirB' 
tion of tnantincss Btid courage..' — D»ii]F 
Ckn/Kiiit- 



THE BROOM-SQUIRK IliustrateO. 
Faurth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

7'iiird Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS, 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. IHus- 

trated. Securtd Edition. 
nL.\DVS. Illustraiefl. Stcond Editien, 

DOMITIA. lUusiraied. Stf^and Edi- 
tion. 
PABOTHE PRIEST. 

WINEFREO. niiissratcd. Stand 

Edition. 
' A telling picture aoiJ a capita] iloiry,' — 

' Kine lealitm.' — BirMingkaim Peit. 



Lncaa Mttlot THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By LUcAs MAl^t. Thir- 
ieeti-th Edition. Crowt 8w. 61. 

lucaa HalfiL THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas MAi.r:T, Auihcir of 'Tlie 
Wagesof Sin/ etc. Third EditioH. 
Crmtm ivff. &r, 

Lncaa Ualet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By Lucas Malet. 
Author of -The Wages of Sin.* 
Third Ediimn, Ctvurn 8tw. 61. 

* Tfa-B atoiry U told 'wiihascQ&eiiif ttyldOiiuJa 
(JraiTUkiiC vtijCiUr iL.-kl niokei it a pleasure 
to read, T^e wDckotanship ar-onse-i eti- 
th a» a& in. ' — Timei. 

'The sltir^ expresses odmimhly !i}me true 
asptKts of tJie splfliual lifena we know 
il on lliis side of the Imi-rier mthsingular 
J rn.ce of charm. '^fii,'l. 
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W, W. Jlioo&J. A MASTER OP 
CRAF1-, By W, W. Jacobs, 
Author of ' Many Cargoes. Ulus- 
irttled. Sfcanti Editioit, Crev/n 

'Con be unreservetOy f^carninuided Co «IL 

who havE nut. Ii>£t ttieir «ppet!]e tot 

wholesome laughia.'—ij(«ci«/»r. 

'Til? \tKtX hiiinoro-ui bt-^k pubLisbcd f<t1 

many k day-' — Sfaci and H kilt, 

Qmrge Oisalinf. THE TOWN TRA- 

VELLER. By Geohgr Gissing, 

Author of ' Dcmns.' " In the Year of 

JubUcr,' etc, Second Edition. Cr. 

'li IE iL brJQht and witlT book above all 
thin^ft. Folly i^parkes is a, splendid bit 
of var]c'—Ptiii Matl Gaittft. 
' The jpirjt of I>ickrr» I* in IX.'—BaBJhiian. 
OeOr^ aiABiug;. THE CROWN OK 
LIFE. By George GtSSiNG, Author 
of ■■ Demos,' ' The ToWfl. Travellflr,' 
etc. CrotvK Si-o. 6j. 
' Mr, GUsine is at }ii& ^iMt.' — Aciulilny. 
'A tine ncvel. '-^(Uu^/doi'. 

Henrr Jamefc THE SOFT SIDE. 
By Hem«v JAHES, Author of - Whal 

Maiiia Kniiw.' SKcnd l\dition. 

'Tile nmufing clevcmeEii maiks ihe gr^at 

'T^lB W(jrtTniin,5hlp is limply wonderful. 
There h nmusement, deligli.t, ^urprisp. 
■nci »<3jDi{*tWC. ' — I!iuifra.lid Lomdon 

8. E. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. 9.'i 
S. R. CkocKett, Author of 'The 
Raiders/ etc, Illnstraled. Steond 
Edition. Crown &vo, 6s. 
'Full of eBllancrv' and paibos, of the dft^b 
of arm), aiid brightened by episodes of 
bumour aod love. ■ . .'—Wtttminfttr 
Gatrttt. 
5. %. CtdcIwK. the STANDARD 
BEARER, By S. R. CHOCKETT, 
Crown Si's, 6j. 
'A de]igbifnl iiAt.' — SJfakrr. 
'Mr. Crockettatbiibesi.' — j(^j7*ira/i«rr. 

Arthur Honison. TALES OF 
ME.\iN STREETS. By Ahthuk 
MoRKESON. Fift\. Edilien. Cr. 

'Told with coniammCLK art ajid extra- 
ordinarj detail. In the. true biiouuiiy 
of ibe book liei it± J USti&catidn, ihe 
pennAneQCe af Jtl inlfrcM, a.T.A \\\ in. 
dubiuUe [riuillT''l '—-<;**«**'«■ 



'A (Tfit bookr The anihar'i mecbod is 
amazingly etTectiTe, ax><l pr^ucts a 
ibcitling sen^e of realily. The wiilt-t 
lays upon us a masitr hand. The book 
it linply ippalling and iTTCsiilible in 
its interest. It i» fauinaraus alio ; Wttli- 
oot htiTnour it would nsl nuke tbeiaark 
it ii certain to make,' — WoriJ. 

Arthur Uoirison. A CE1ILD OF 
THE JAGO. By AhtHUB MORRI- 
SON, TMrd Editien. Cr. 8v0. 6t. 
' Tb< book is fe niitXtr\atCi.'—Pdii Mmli 

Oue/tt. 
' Told with pcstK vigour «nd pewerfiil UB- 
plklty.'— .4(A<""^<"- 
ArUiur Uoniaon. TO LONDON 
TOWN, By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of ■ Tales of Mean Streets," 
elc. SfCQud Editii>n. Crown^t-o. &/. 
' Wc have idylHc pi^^curei, wowiland scenes 
full of lenilenier^i laA Cmce. . . . TtiU 
15 the new Mi. Artjim Morti'^ongracitiUB^ 
mil tender, ^yinpatbeiic and human.'--' 
Daily Tflt^apk. 

Arthur MorrUoa. CUNNING 

M LT RRELL. By ARTHUR MoR' 

bISON, Atithtir «f 'A Cbild of the 

Jag'Oi' etc. Crown Siw, tii. 

'Tbe plot banp admiiabl;)^. Tht Jia1om« 

is peifect."— Uai/j- Maii. 
' Admirabli?, ■ ■ ■ Delightful homan^i 
relLcf ... A most: aicistic and sKiW 
idCKaty a.c^hlevement.' — Sptclater. 
XWE BamTwrtoii. THEFOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By MAX PEM- 
BERTq?J, IIIuslratecL Sefond Edi- 
ii'iyn. Crotun 8iw. 6i. 
' Full ofori^uu.! incident.' — Sioitman. 
'■ \ siory of pure adventure, wiih a lejisa- 
[ion on every pagf.' — Daily AImA 

M. anmerland. ONE HOUR AND 

THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

OF Sutherland. Tkird Editiott. 

Crown Bwf, 5Ji 

'FusLi:A4t«, vivid, dramntic, '— £i/*»^(w»*. 

'ItponcHca marked qunJities, deKriptLve, 

ftnd imagiiuti've.*'— JVvin Iff Fat- 

Mra. OUffOTd. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Cup- 
ford, Auttior of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Second Edtiiont CrmnH ^vc fii. 
* The slDjy ii a very beaatilul oae, exquii- 
iwly la\i,'—S]H»ker. 

EmU7 LawlMi. KURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emii.y Lawi.e.ss, Author of 
'Maetcho,'etc. EifiA Edifian. Cf. 
aw, 6i. 
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tttftrbmleu. MAELCHO: aSix- 
tmUi Century Romanrc. Bj tbe 
Honblc^, Emily Lawless. Serond 

' A reklly ^TVK hook..' —Sftttater. 
'One or ttte |iio!i rfiiiu-lcB.b[e literary 
achievements of tKU gen era [Eon-' — AfitH- 

cA4lttr GuLtmriiaH. 

Emily Lawlaoft. TRAITS AND 
CONTFIDEN'CES. By ibe Honble. 
Kmily Lawless. Crmon 8i*. 6s. 
Edsn PhlUpotta. LYING PRO- 
PHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 
, Cro:i.<H vo. dr. 

Eden PhlUpoUB. CHILPREN OP 
THE MIST. ByEPKxPHil-LPOTTs, 
Cremn. St.'o, 6r, 
Eden PhUlpottB. THE HUMAN 
BOY. Bj'Eden PHiLLi'OTTS.Auihcir 
of 'Children of Ihe Mist." Witb a 
FroRlispiecc, Fourth MditioH. Crown 
ays, 6j, 
'Mr. PtiiUpartB knew* exactly what (clutK*!- 
bovs dO| and cod lay bare llieir iiiiiiust 
thoughCs; likewUe he ^how^ an alUper- 
vvling sen=« of humour' — Acadotfy. 

Eden PhUlpottB. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. Ey Eden Phill- 
POTTS, Author of "Tlie Children of 
tlie Misl.' Sti:ii'id Edilian. CrOwn 
Sim. 6j. 
'A boolt <ir*tranje power snd Jucination.' 

— Morning foil. 
* Full of'iliaxin.'^-MancIitfttrCmai'dian. 
' A vivid styln and a paweiful grasp. '^ 

AthtiurrtPt, 
' Inimitable hnimoilr,' — Dnily Grafi&iC. 

Jus Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Janc Baki-ovv. 
Author of 'Irish Idylls," Seeond 
Editistt. Croam Sim, &. 
'Vivjd and itingularly rani.' ~^afiitnaa, 

Juw Bazlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By jAtJR 
Baklow. Crpwn 8vif. 6f. , 

Mrs-CaffSTL ANNEMAULEVERER, 
lly Mrs, Caffvn (lotaj, Author of 
' The Yellow Asier." Second Edi/ ion. 
Crouin Zva, 6f, 

BoDJamln Bwlft. SIREN CITY. By 
Bit.'^jAuiN Swift, Author of 'Nancy 
NoDQ.' Crown Brn. 6j, 

J, E. Plndlator. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 



jAffK H. FrNDLATSK. Fi^xrlk 
Rditicn. Cfiriiift Siw, 6/, 
' A powerful and: vivid story-' — Standmrd. 
' A beiutiCuL ^torr, tad anA 9itnui£C v. iruih, 

ii*<]f.'— J'tf^'fj' /'■*!>. 
' \ y^rj chEumiag and patbelii: CaEc' — /'#/' 

XaiiGattlU. 
' A singularly <>HEsr>al, clever, and heautifnl 

tt ory . '^^«f o riiSa i. 
' Reveiis to an a new writer of und'Oubted 

faculty^ and rtserve force.' — Sfreiatar, 
' Ab caquiiLle idyll, dcl'cate, aSFeciinf, and 

beautiful.— a^ocA-wd' W*jV*. 

X H. FludlAter. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE, By JANE HelEH 
FinDlATHI!, Cftiwn Suf. 6j, 

J, H. Findlfttei*. RACHEL. By 
/Ane H, FiMDLATEB. Second 
Edition. Crcrwn Sva. 6j-. 
' A nol unworthy successor 10 " The CtMn 
GraTfBs of Balgowne."''— C«ftir. 

HftiT Findlatfli. OVER THE 

HILLS. By Mart Fimdlatee. 

Secff/id EdftiOTi.. Cf, Zvo. in. 

' A Slcong #nd wTee boolc of deep insight rutd 

uoflinchlug lr\:i\)i.' —Birmiitek^ti* Poit. 

Kftry FindlAtsr. BETTY M US- 

GRAVE, By MART FiNDLATF.R. 

Second Edition.. Crown 8w. 5i. 

' Ka;aill«il with dignity ^nd delicacy. . . , 

A most lt>m:hiii£ story," — Sfsctatffr. 

Anted OlliTMlt. OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOU OF KENMUIR, By 

Alpred Oluvant. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

' Wtfitd. thrillinEi scHldnEly grjiphlG."— 

FwKth. 
' Weadmij-Biliisboofc, . , . It k'MKtcreaJ 
with admiratisn and to praise with en- 
thusi a.sm . ' — BnnJrmax. 
' It ia It f^nt, open-air, blood-scirrirt); book, 
to be enjoyed W cvei^ Tuau and womJUt 
lo whom a dog is dcui.' —Littrature. 

B, M. CrokHT, PEGGY OF THE 

RARTONS. By B. M. CROKEft, 

AuibPF cf 'Drana Barrington.' 

FoHrik EdiHmt, Crown Sj/u. 6s. 

' Mrs. Crokec eiit)^ in the admtiably sirapte, 

eafiy, and direct How of her narrative, the 

briskneH of liet dialogue, artd the geni- 

plily of her portraj mre. '^ — Sfeziater. 

MarylL Pondered. AN ENGLISH 
MAN, By Mary L. PENDKREd, 
Crown Siw. 61. • 
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Horley Bolwrtg. the pluN- 
riRRERS. Sy Morley Roberts, 
Author of " The CdIossuSj' ele, 

Cro-um Bva, fa, 

Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By Violet Hunt, 
Author of 'A Harti Woman.' pIc, 
Crown Svo. fij* 
'Clever obsei-vaCbn anil utifBLliTig wil.'^ 

'The iryght is keen, the Uony is deli- 
cate. '— IP^/i/, 

a 0. W&Ue. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, nnd alter Stories. By 
H. G. WKI.LS. Secottd EdiSian. 
Crown Sv9, 6s, 
' 'file impiesfiQftsDfa verystrikilif imaflDa- 
Cloa.' — Saivriiaj Ra/ftie. 

H. 0. WeHB. THE PLATTNER 

STORV AND Others, By H, G. 

Weli£. Second £.ditiati, Cr. Sva. 

6i. 

'Wctrdand. mysiierlougi they seem lo hold 

theTeodcr ftSbjra mBEic spell.'— Jfd/f- 
ntan, 

Bara Jeftnoette Duncan, A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By SakA 

JE ANNETTE DfNCAN, AulhOFOf ' Ar 

AmchcAti Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third EdiitPn. Cr. 8;^. 6i, 

'A nuHi idellghtfully Wight boolc,' — Daily 
Teltprafk. 

'The dwlogue is full uf uric.'— C/e^r. 

aaia Jeannette DunfiaiL THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannettf 
DuvcAN, Author of 'A Voyage of 
ConsDlatinn,' IUus|ra(eid, Second 

Edition, Crown 8tw, ^s, 

C. F. Eaat7. THE JOURNALIST- 
By C. F. KEAfiV- Cr. Smv 6j, 

W.E.Norrlft. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

By W. Il, Norrie, Amhor ol * Made- 

moigelle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth 

E-ditian, Crinvu St'P, 6j, 

' An intdje^^tually saLiif^etory and monlly 

biaciDg navel. — Daily Telfgra^h. 

W.E.N(imB. HIS GRACE. ByW. E. 
NORHis. Third Edition. Cr. 3i'c. 

W. E. KorriB. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NoKKts. CrfTsn %vo. Sj. 



W. E-Norr^, CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

By W, E, NoRJiis. Cr. Stw, 6j, 

' As a story it is udmLtftble, ai a/ni dttfrit 

it is capital, u- a lny sermon <itud(led 

with g;eTn« of wic B.nd wiidom it i« ■ 

modeL— rA« ifWrf. 

W, E. Nonis. GILES INGILBV, By 
W. E. NoRRis. Illastrated, Second 
RdstiSTt. Crown Bi-c. ts. 
' Interi»iiR?, wbolt^ine, and cbarniLn[]y 
UTitten. — C/difiTUJ Iltrald. 

W. E. HairlB. AN OCTAVE. By 

W. E. NoHRis. Sfcoiid Edition. 

Ctvzi'ti i^o. 6s. 

' A vtfry perfect evposLiron of the self- 

rascraint, the ptrfecr Itnowledge <>T W- 

cietj'nniJ its-vr^yi, the delicate sense of 

bimi'i^ur, whiich we the main thaniG' 

teri^lics of this very accamplished 

author.' — Country Life. 

'Vr. Clark BnaseU. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated, FaurtJi 
EJUion. Crtnen Sirtf. 6j. 

Sobert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS, By Robekt Bars. 

Tkird I£dition. Cr, Svo, 6s. 

' A 'haiilf wliich has abondantty satisRed us 

hynicapltAlhntaiiMr^'—D^iiyCirpftKlt- 

'Mr. Bart has achieved a triumph.' — Fali 

Mull Gasettf, 

Rotiert Brtt. THE MUTABLE 

MANY. By Robeet Bakr. Serend 

Hdi/ion. CroKH Svo. 6s. 

'' Very much tlie best noAieL that Mr. Barr 

haii yet given lu. There is much insight 

in it, knd mactl exCtlhnt bliEnc>ilr.'— 

Daily CAnritic/e. 

RoUert BaiT. THE COUNTESS 

TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Third 

Edition, Crotiin Swo. fij. 

'Or these mediEEval r4>niaDces, which are 

wiDw gaining RrD-und, "The Countess 

Telila'' is tht v"y htpt we hav^ seen. 

The ^tory is wriltca in clenr I^nglish, 

and A pitiuresqiie, moving style." — Pall 

B9^WTt BaJT. TflK STRONG ARM,, 

By Robert Baks, Author of "The 

Countess Tckla..' Illustrated. Seeend 

Ediiicn. 8vt. 6s. 

"A collection of teles aboat Gerinan 

ct)iv[ilTyp knightly deed!:, uid villunous 

devices of the Middle Age^, by otic of 

the defteFit of s to py ■tellers,' — IllnstraUd 
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Andrew BtJAmr. BY STROKE OF 
SUORD, By A, BUFOtJit. Illus- 
trated. Fourth F-<iiHen. Cr. 8w. 6i. 
•A irsifal of thrilling iniEreiE, told with 

Andrew Balfour. To ARMS I By 
Andrew Balfour. Tllusirat'ed. 
Htcotid Bdilion. Crovm Svo. 6i. 
*Tbe ITlAiyelUmi pcrili through tvblch Allan 
pusef ar« iDid in pawerrul aJid lively 
fuhicrn. '—PttllMail Gatelfc, 
AiLdrev Balfour. VENGEANCE tS 
MINE. By Andrew Bai.four, 
Author of 'By Stiokc d Swotd.' 
IllusU-aCcd. Crowft ^ve. 6s. 
' A vigorous piece of work, well written, nad 
abounding in icimng incident*.' — dus- 
giraf HcraiJ. 

J, Kacluen CobbAn. THE KING 

OF ANDAMAN; A Saviour of 
Society. By J. MACLABKN CObbAN. 
Crffwn 8d3, 6i. 
* Aa iinqDextiaiuiliJy mteresling ^mk. ll 
contains one cliBneter, ai. least, wboh^a 
in him tb« rtH>t of iAmotulit^.'— P«// 
MaUGmattU. 
J, Maolarea Cobban, THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaken CoBflAN. Cr. Bvn, 6j. 
B. HichenB. BYEWAYS. ByROBKiaT 
HiCHGNS, Aulhor of ' Flames, etc' 
Stcend Edition.. Cr^ Si'ff. 6r. 
*Tbe work i% uiid^niBbiy that of a man of 

E. HJchena, TONGUES OF 

CONSCIENCE. By Robert 

HlCHENS, Author of 'Flames.' 

Second Editiifn. Crffwn Bw. 6j. 

'Of astrsngcbau-ntln^ quality/ — GlaT^ma 

' Powerfully wriltcn.' — ilorning Ltadtr. 
'TiiKlilyiinaginaliv-e.'— /"a// mail Gastttt. 

Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN, War Stohies. By 
Stephen Crane, Author of ' The 
Red Badge of CouTage." Strand 
Editfon. Crovm Sue. 6j. 

' A fascinating voltime.' — Sfintator. 

'Mr. Ctxnc sddoai did better wDtk,'— 

J. B. Burton,, IN THE DAY OF 
ADVER.'^ITV. By ). BlounpeLLE- 
BuRTON. Second JMition. Cr.&iJo. 6j, 

J. B, BurtoiL DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Borton. Second 
Sditian. Crown ^^o. 6t. 



J. B, Ltirtoa. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Blounde-lle-Buk- 
TON. Second Edition.. Cr. Sva. 6j. 

J. B. BurtoiL ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS, DyJ. Bloundelle-BubtON. 
Sefottd MdifiiFn. Crown Bvo. df . 

J. R Burton. SERVANTS OF 

SIN. By J. Bloundelle- Burton, 

Authoir of 'The Clash of Arms.' 

Second Mditian. Crown 8tw. (a. 

'Admirably tcld . . , of quite cxceptiooal 

m t lit. " —S(o tanan. 

Dorothea Qerard. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
Dorothea Gerard. .A.uih&r of 
'Lady Baby.' SecuMd £Jiti6H. Croton 
&V0. 6s. 
' Briehl and enteitma'iag.'—S^ta^r. 
'UigTily ■■ncertoiQina and «ijoy»ble.'^ 
Sarfiman. 

Ada Caml!inde& PATH AND 
G O .'\ L, By Ada Cambbidge. 
See^ad Edition Crovm 8wr. &r. 
'Admixably tohi wiili a fine lynpathy." — 
Seats tu.-m. 
Rlcliard MaxBlL THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. By Ricmabd 
MARSH. Author of 'The Beetle," 
' Marvels and Mysteiie.'!,' et& Saand 
Edition. Croieft Bva. 6s. 
'Very clsi-er and highly eniertaininf,' — 

SioUr^tatr 
' Vlvjd a.nd excLling stDrici.' — Cntntry 
Li/f. 

E. H. Strain. ELMSLIE'S DRAG- 
NtiT. By E. H. Strain. C*-<mn 

'Excellent cbsiracter-srudits.'— ('wz/oo^, 

■Era. Penny. A FOREST OFFICER. 

By Mr&. Pesnv. Crmun %t>o. 6i. 

A story of juivgle life 5[j India, _ 

' Most fie&h and origlnali — detigbtful read- 
ing. ' ^C"™/A re. 

'A vivid and exciiijig tale ofadveRtuire."^ 
Ret'irw s/tke H'ttk. 

W. 0. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Auihor 
of" Kafit Stories.' Cr. Si/o. 6j. 
' ReveaU a. nvnrvellQmly inTimate Under- 
Btanding of the Kad^mlud.' — AJriaui 
Crilie. 

w. c. aoaiiy. between sun 

AND SAND. By W. C. Scullt, 
Author of 'The Wiiiic Hecatomb.' 
Cr. 8iv. fir. 
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OTHER SIX SHILLINQ NOVELB 



SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
Mrs. Oliphakt. 



By A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 

Pekcy White. 



THE TWO MARYS. By Mrg. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADYS WALK. By Mrs. 

OLJPhAnT. 
MIRRV^ANisT. By NaitUA Loviheb, 

AnllOr of ' Josiah's Wife.' 
JOSIAHS WIFE. By NoEUA 

LORIMEK. 
THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Helen Shipton. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 

Richard Makbh, Auttor of ' The 

Beetle." 
CHRISTALLA, By ESMS STUAHT. 
THE DESPATCH RIDEK. By 

Ehnest Glanville, Author of 

■The Kloof Bride.' 
AN ENEMV TO THE KING. By 

R. N. Stej'hens. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAVER. By 

R. N. Stephens, Autlior ot 'An 

Enemy to the King.' 
THE PATHS OF THE PRUOENT. 

By J. S. Eletcher. 
DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. DAW- 
SON. 
THE CAPSINA. By E, F. Benson. 
DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 

By E. F, Benson. 
THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Bensok. 

IDusirated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mah^ 

SHALI, SAUNUEBS. 
WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MuRftAV 

GlLCHKlST. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED, By DOROTHEA GERakd, 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
TOWHSHE-ND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN f By J, Macl.^reN 
CqbbAN, 



By 



SECRETARY TO BAVNE. M.P, 
By W. f ETT RlUGE, 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 

and A. MOOBE. 
THE BUILDERS. By J. 6. 

Fletcher. 
GAL LI A By M^n i s Mukiel 

DowiB. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By Mj^nie MukJ-EI. DdWjE. 
A BUSINESS IN GRE.4T WATERS. 

By J ULIAN COHBETt. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 
ANANIAS. By ihe Hon. Mrs. Alan 

Bropkick, 
COREIAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 

Ox PEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. K.KCGH-' 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Wai-fohd. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 

Gaumt, 
DE ADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 

OFTHEROAD. By L. COPJiCOftN. 

FORD. 
SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 

CORNFURD. ■- 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
LAURA DAINTBEy. 

THEDAUGHTEROFALOUETTE. 
By Marv A- OWKN. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 

Manvjlle Fenn. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S, McCHESNKy. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
BfcKVViOt. 
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THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 

Ronald Ross. 
THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 

Clivk p. Woixet. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L, Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONGS AND 

OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
|oHH Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
Henhy Johnston, 

T[ME AND THE WOMAN. By 

RiCUAKD Pbvce. 
THIS MAN'S DOMINION, By ihe 

Ambor of ' A Hifli Litlle Worlcl,' 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. Makhiott Watsun. 
THK STONE DRAGON. By 

R, MUHKAY GlLCHKIST. 



A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 

DCCiCINSON. 

EL5A. By E. M-Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
HCX>PEX. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C, Balfour. 

ASERIOUSCOMEDY. ByHEBBEJlT 
More AH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITV, By 
Herbert Morpah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP- By J. A. 

Bakky. 

BIJLI. THli DANCER. By JAMES 
Blythe Pattdn^ 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucv MavtjAhd. 

VAUSSORE. By FfAncis BSUNE. 



THREE'ANO'&IXPENNY N0VEU8 

Crown Kaa. 



MANY CARGOES. By W. W. 

jAcoas. 
SEA URCHIN.S. Bv W, W. jAqoits. 
THE MESS DECK. By W. V, 

Shannon. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN. NOVEL. 

1ST. 4a«flf thousand. By EDNA 

Ltall. 
A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 

Pett Ridgb. 
CEASE FIRE! By J. MACLAKKN 

Cobban, Cruw'i- Sua, 31. 6d. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ebuest 

GL.ANV1LLB. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C, ScuLLy. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mah- 

GAHET Benson. 
FITZJAMES. Bv LiLCAN Street. 
THESIGNOFTHE SPIDER. FiffA 

Editien. By BERTRAM MiTtOHD. 

the moving finger. by mart 

Gaunt, 
JACO TRELOAR. By J. II. Peahce. 



THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 

By ■ VERA." 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. By ESM^ 

Stuaht. 
ACUMBEREROFTHEGROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. ByEvELVM 

Dickinson. 
AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 

By X. L. 
THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standish O'Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 

vrLLE Fe.vn, 
TliE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Okton f kowse, 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

fi, Phyce, 
DISENCHANTMENT. ByF.MAPEL 

RoaiNSON. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALlSis. 

By A. Shl£.ld. 
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A REVEREND GENTLEMAI^, By 
J. M. Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE AfFAlR. By 
W. E. Morris. 

A CAVALIER-S LADYE, By Mrs. 
DrcKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 



A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 
Hannah Ltkcii. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 

HowAHD Pease. 



HALF-CROWN HOVELS 

Cromn Svo, 



HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. Mabel 

ROEIN&ON. 
THE FLAN OF CAMPAIGN, By 

F. Mabel Robinson, 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREK. By G, Man- 

VILLE FeNN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAN- 

VILLE FeNN. 

DISARMED. By M. BethaM 
Edwards. 



By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. 

tSe Author of ' Indian Idylls.' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M'QuECN Gray. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

NokRis. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By Lesue 

Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON^ Chrismn and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lvnton. 
Etcvenih Edition. Pcif^vo. is. 



Messrs. Methuen are making an imerestirg experiment which consUmtes a 
fresb departure in publishing. I'hcy are tssuing under ihe above general litie 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular ambors ai tbc price ai Sis;pcncc. Many 
oflbesc Novels ha^ve never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the dverage Six Shilling Nn«eL Tbe first numbeFS of " TSe Novelist ' are as 
follows : — 



I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

E. W. HORNUNG. 
II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST. ROBEKT Haer. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURK 

EhjJEsT GLANVILLE. 

IV. Ovto/prini. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S, Baeikg! 

Gour.D. 
VI. BUNTERS CRUISE. C. 

Oleic. 
VH. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moose. 
VMI. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
BOV&ON WEEKES. 
IX. THEADVENTUREOFPRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 



X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Talcs 
of ihc Transvaal. E.S.Valen- 
tine. 

XI, THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. NOHBEYS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W, 
Clakk Russell. 

XIIL THE POMPOFTIIK LAVl- 

LETTES. GiLHEKT Pahkek. 

xrv. AM,-\NOFMARK. Anthony 

Ho^E. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA, LucAs 

XVI. THE LADYS WALK. Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
XVIL DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
Edka Lvall. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Sirks of Books by meH-kKovn Authon, well illustraied. 
THREE-AND-filXPENOE EACH 



VKK ICELANDER'S SWORD. B> 

TWO UTTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING, By Edith E. Cutkell. 

TOnPLEBENS HERO. By M. M. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

B» Edith e. cuthell. 
TWk DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

&r Hakxy Collinuwood. 



M.\bTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
woalii not go w S», ^ G. MAN- 

VRJ-t FeNN, 

THE WALLYPUG IS LONDON. 

By G. E. Fakbow. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLVPUG 

LAND. By C. E. Fakkow. 51. 



The Peacock Library 

jl Seriei 0/ Books for Girls by ^aeU-kfurwn Autherif kandiemtiy bot^nd^ 
and 'well iliuiiraitil. 



THREE-ANO-&1XPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. 

MOLESWQHTH. 



By Mrs. 



THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONXl^C. By ibe Auihor at 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Pash. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 
L. T. MeAaK, 

HEPSY GIPSY. 
8», W. 



By L. T. Meade. 



OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
T. M£ADE. L. T, Meade, 

University Extension Series 

A series of books od historica.1, literary, and scientjlic subjects., Euiikble for 
MCtcnsion students md homc-rcadijig circles. Each volume is compkte in 
iiseir, and the Gubjficts An treAted by competent writers in i bnmd mud 
philoEophic spirit. 

Edited LyJ. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of UniTcreity CoHegCt Nottingluun, 

Crvttm Star. Price {-aiilk some exapticHs) 2s. 6d^ 

Thefollevimg vfflumfi are ready : — 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
KNGLAND. By H. de B, Gibbins, 
LilcD.. M.A., Late Scholai- of Wad- 
liam College. Oxon., Cobden Pnrc- 
raan. Seventh Edition., Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. 31, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI. 

CAL ECONOMY. By L, L. PtiiUi:, 



M.A.. Fellow of Oriel College. Oicm. 
Third Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into Ibe lodustrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hdbsom. 
M.A. Four/H Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GiiAMtiKR. 
M.A. Secattd Editicn. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE ; Lo*er Forma. By G. 
Masses. WUh lUusiraiiom. 

AIRANDWATEH. By V. B. LEWES, 
M.A lil nitrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimbiins, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LEFE, By V. P. Sells, M.A ///»<j. 
Irattd, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GtBfims, Litt.D., M,A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AKD FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By VV. A. S. Hi^wiNS, B A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementaiy Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattisok MuiB, M..^, 
lUuilraltd. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICLTL-, 
TURAL BOTANY. By M- C. 
Potter, M.A.. F.L.S. lUuitruud. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction 10 Aslronotny. 
By R, A. Gregory. IVitk aumtnus 
lUwiratiem. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Clicnaie. By H. N. 
BiCKSON, F.R.SvE., F.R. K«, Sot 
Illuitrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By GEOROtt J. Burch, 
M.A-,F.B,S. WithftunurtiKtlllHS- 
tratiotis, jf, 

THE EARTH, Aa Introduclion to 
Physiography. By EvAN SMALL, 

M,A- lUnsiratid. 

INSECT LIFE, By F. W, Theo- 
bald, M.A, Jtiuiirated, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M, 
PlXON, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. JENKS. M.A-. Pro. 
lessor of Law ill Univeraity College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. DiCKJNSO.N. Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edilim, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS. Litl,D., M,A* 

Crrain Svo. 3s, 6d. 

A uncs of ToUmcs upon those topics of iociil, economic, ud iuJustriiS 
inlerest thxt aie kI the present monaeot fofemosl in the patiLie mio<). 
Eacb volUEDe of the series is written by a.11 author vi-ho is an acknowledged 
authority upon (he subject wiih which ht deals^ 

77n foUawing IViuma eftks Series are rtadj .— 



TRADE UNIONISM-NEW AND 
OLD. By G. Howkli- TMrd 

Ediu-'i. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
KENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLY- 

OAi^t. i>£iend £Jitii/ri. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Froke Wilkinson. M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. B> J. 
A. HoBSOK, MA. faurlfi Editiaa. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
ByC. F, DASTABli, M.A., Professor 
of Econnmics at Trinicy College. 
Dublin.. Second EifittiiH, 

THE ALIEN INVASION By W_ 

H. WlLHMS, a A. 

THE RI;R.-\L EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Gkaham, 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 

Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAV, 
By H. DE b.OiHBiKfi, D,Litt.,M,A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, SheffieLd. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into iheCurefar Rural Oepopulatian. 
By H, E. MoorE- 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 

Sy J, Stephen Jlans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM, By R. 
W, COCKE-TAYLOR. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. ByGEftTHUDETUCttWKIi. 

WOMEN'SWORK. By Ladf TJilke. 
"itMis Biri.l£¥, aiid Misa WHirt.ET. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT, By M. KAUtHANN 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. Bowmaickk. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Coxobridgff. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED, By J. A. Hqbson. 
B.A 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
AkTHLR SliEKWKLL, M.A. Third 
E.diii(m. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

By CleUent Edwahds, 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 

ISM. By LOUISA TWInInG. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 

SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reasok. 

M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F- FOXj M.A., FellowRndTutorofBiasenose College, Oxford. 



.'ESCHYLUS — Agamemnon. Chbe- 

E borne, Eumenides. Translated by 
,&W[S Campbell, LL.D., laie Pro- 
fessor of Gtedt at Si. Andrews. 5^. 

CICERO— De Orator* I. Tranilated 
by E. N. P. Moor. M.A. jr. 6d. 

CICERO— SeIectOratioiii(ProMiloric, 
Pro Murena. Philippic 11.. In CaciLi- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston. M.A.. Fellow and Tnwr 
of Trinity CoUcf c. Qefonl, 51. 

CICERO— DENamraDeoriim. Trana- 
lated by F- Brooks. M.A., late 
Scbolar ai BalLiol College, Orford. 

CICERO DE OFFlcnS. Translated 
by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crvam 
Svij. as, f>d. 



HORACE; THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GoDLEV. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, m, 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogtifls {Nigrinus, 
Icaro- Menippus, The Cock, The 
Sbip, Tte Parasite Tbe Lover of 
Falsehoqd). Transtatcd by 3. T. 
Irwin, M.A. , Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Euler 
College, Oxford. 31. bd. 

SOPHOCLES — Elmrtra and Ajar. 
Translated by E. D. A. Mohshbad. 
M. A. , Assistant Master at Win.- 
chesier. &/. bd, 

TACITUS— 'A gricola and G&rmaoia. 
Translated 1^ R. B. TOWriSHKNO. 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. IS. (ad. 
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Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



[E NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

ARISTOTLE. EdiUrdwith an 

Introduction and Notes by JOMH 

BURKET, M,A., Professor of Greok 
al Si. Andrews, Demy Btw. 15^. 

Th!( «lirion ctHitains p^&rdltl pn>&asu ffom 

Lhe Eudemian ElHici, printed und-er (b.e 

text, and itierc is ^ full (^o-moiFnluy, (be 

I nuiin object of wbkbi is to interpret cJifii- 

culliu ID thi; lijjhc of AfisEotle's own 

^^^ We m\i&t cunlFnl i>iitselvies wich saying, in 
^^B concluMoriflbiac behave ^ddc^m, Utv^i, 

^^H ^^hi€b what is hvld in comman wLtbi oih>er 

^^^K <ciMii[nETitB.taTi i:i liO cleajiT ind shorttf 

^^K put, and wbkt is Dri^Jual }$ {*>(K ciImaI 

^^V brevity) oTsucb vftlueaud iblsreiL' 






E CAPTCVI OF PLAUTUS. 

Ediled, wilhaa Introdltclii^in, Teilual 

Notes, and a Ccfmnienlary, by W. 

M. Lindsay, FuilowofJcsusCoUcfe, 

Oxford. Dfiny Bvd. lOr. dd. jut. 

'or this cditicm all the inpottanl mss. ha.ve 

I>««n tr-CDl]atCil. An ni^peadix dtals 

with the mxetiIubI cleni«iit in ««tLy 

Latin vene. The Cono^nwry U vny 

full. 

'Thi^ Editiac fac&rs evi-denc? ef pioraund 

aiid accviraic ^raTiinLa.(ir:3.1 louning on 

^ \ wort or^mL vru'ditioQ uKl£itaKholaT- 
ship.* — Stoiiimau 

LAVTI BACCHIDES. Edited wilh 
Introduction, Commen toj^, &ji d 
Critical Notes bj* J. M'COSH. M.A. 
fcap. ^io, i3i. dd. 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E, C. Makchant, M.A,. Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
t^I Master ai Sl Paul's School 
CravtH &1W. 31. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATIO.N. by E. C. Marcuant, 




M.A., FeUow of Peierhousc, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. CooK, M.A.. late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Magtcrsat St. Paul's Sehool- 
Crown BtJis, 31, 61/, 

' WeltnotrnubaakaflkicduGbeUu fiUEd 
far me Id ibc bi£hBr totaa of *chaol&.' — 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Inlro- 
ducEioa, Notes, Map. etc, By R. K. 
DAVIS, M..\., AssisUnt Master at 
Weymouth College, CrffWn Sve. ii. 

TACITI GERMAKIA. By Ihc saipa 

Editor. Crimin &V4, ir. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDKLL. M.A. Fcaf. Bw. i/. 6ii. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stoke, M.A,, Ia« 
Asfistjmt Master at EUku Fiaf. Bvo, 
ts.6J. 

PLAUTUSi THE CAPTIVL 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 

FfiEESE, M.A,, late FeJIow of SL. 
John's, Ca.mbhdge. u. Sd. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 

E4ited, wich Npies and Vocabulary, 
by F. Dahwin Swift, M.A, fia/i. 



EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 

DflNCE, By S. E. WlJ^BOi-T, 

Assistant Master in Cbrist's HtJspitaL 

CttWK bi>a. IS. &d. 

Ka clcmcntoiy boolc adapl«d fnr Lower 

piiinci. 
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NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. BjrG. BucttLAWDGasEW. 
M.A. Assistajit Muicral Edinbiugb 
Academy, laic Fellow of St John's 
Coilcf e, Oxon. Ctvum Bar. 31. 6d. 

Notts and cipUiutbuf oa tb« chief <11£- 
cnltiei of Grcelc and l^lin SyoUx, with 
Bumeroui laAsagei for eierci^t. 



NEW TESTAMENT GREEK., A 
Course for Bt^nnei^. By G. Rod- 
WEU.. B.A. WiLb a. Pttfmct by 
Walttk Lock, D.D.. Wudea o( 

Kcble College. Scafi. 8*a 3J. 6£, 

THK FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Trajtsiated byE, W. HuhTlKGFOSO, 
M.A,., rioftasor of Classics inTrinity 
College, TorOfilo. Cr, &vi/. ss. 6ii. 



GBRUAH 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. ByH.DEB.GlflaiNS, RLiH., 
M.A., Headmuier at KiddermlnsK^r 
Grammar School Crewn St-c. u. bd- 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, By E. 
M 'Queen Gxat. Cnwit 8iw. 



SCIENCE 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIEKCR ByJ.T. DUN^. U-Sc , 

and V. A. MUKDElvU,. Ulth many 
Illuslratians. Cfwm Bv, 31, 6rf. 
\^MefAy(fi's SeUitee Primers 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
duding Oiemistry. Heat, Lighl, 
Sound , M agnpiism , El eetricity , 
Bouiny, Zoology. Physiology. As- 



R. 



Lronumy, and Geology, By 
ELLrOTT STEEL, M.A., F.CS. 147 
llliuljrations. Second ^iitign. Cr. 
Siw. ST. t4. 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 

B. Russell, B.Sc.. Science Masta 
at Burnley Grammar ScbooL Cr. 

' A icollectian of laefbl, wr 13 -arrange d uotc' 
— «iV *«i^ GuartHoH . 



Ediled bv PROFESSORS G.\RNETT and WERTHEJMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 

A. E, Wood. Iliuitratid. Suand 

Edition, Cr. Bva. iJ. 6ii. 

' ThoQgb primarily LDtended (at Uudcncs, 

Miu Wood'^daiaiyliulemaoaa] ra&y be 

consulted with adviititige by any eirl= 

wliu want to make cbeir owD (racks. The 

directions are simple and cleaij and the 

diafnic; vrry b^lpful.' — LlUraiurT, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 

F. C. WeaEER. With many llltisira- 

tioTH. St(9nd EdUioK. Cr. tvo, y. 6d. 

' An admirable elementary wtl-boolc oa the 
sahi eel."— SulUtr. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 lUus- 
traliDii5andDia£rEUit&. Cr.Koo. 3i.6if. 

PKACTtCAL I'HYSICS, Uy H. 



Stroud, D.Sc., M,A, Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Ncwcastle-on-Tync. Fully 
iUiisLFated. CnnuH S^w. 3j. int. 

MILLINERV, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL, By Miss 
Hill, Regislered Teacher \o the 
City and Guilds ol London Iiucitute. 
Wilb numeroui Diagrams. Crown 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. Fkench. M.A. Part L 
With numerous diagrams, Cmwia 
8tu. u. 6d. 

' Aji cicelteal and emiaeotly puctical little 
book , ' — Sdu:>iiiH^u Ur. 




TGLISH RECORDS. A Compiihion 
tlic Historinof England. By H. E. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : H3S 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
I Maldsn, M.A. ij. 6d. 

i A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, By JoHNSow Bakkeb, 
B.A. Crown Sfc. 3f. 6^. 

Y A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 

PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 

I M.A. FojtrthEditiat, Ct.Sm. is. 6d. 



A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crtmrt 8w. jr. 6i/. 
' A ludd md lrdl'a^mne<^(t nccQant of iht 
growlh of E^nglisii Titeralare.' ~ faii 
MaiiGaattit. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
woon. Headmaster of tbe Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In ihrer pockets 
of 40. with Aiis\v"crs. is. Or in 
(hrec Bool;?, price 'id., ai^,. and jrf, 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. ByLBDN 

Dei^bos. Ctvwn 8rw. af. 
A Ibcoretical and piactica] aciide, for u^c 
rn clcDicotary ^cbaob and By t!h.e fcnenl 



UETHUtH'8 eomiMERCiXL StntBS 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, Uu.D., M.A. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
GiBBins, Liu.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, 2 J. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbiks, 
L![t.D..M.A. ir, 6rf. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM 
MERGE. By H. OE B. GiBBrNs 
Un.D., M.A. IJ. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.E. Bally 
Masier ai the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edi:ioit. 2,t. 

GERMAN COMMERCL\L COR 
RESPONDENCE, By S. E. Balt-t, 
Ai. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAl, 
READER. Ry S. E, Ballv. Second 
/^diHoti. SI, 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S, K Bally. M.A. 
Crown Sw. v. 



COMMERCIAL GKOGRAPHY, with 
special refereO'Ce to the Brit'Sil Em- 
pire. Ry L. W. Lydk, M.A. Third 
^dit'im. as. 



A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. 
Jackson, M.A, Third Ed. 



&rs, 
IJ. erf. 



COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F.G.Taylor. M.A. Third Edition. 
IS. 6rf, 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E, 

Whitfield, M.A. aj. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS, By H, JONtS. U. &d. 

THE PRINCIPLES Of BOOK- 
KEEPING BVDOURLE ENTRY. 
B/J. E.a..M'At.i.RK,M.A. Cr.Sw. aj, 



commercial law. 
Doi;glas Edwards, si. 



ByW. 
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WORKS BY A. jr. jr. STEDMAN, M.A. 



INITIA LATINA: East Lesson^ on 
EleiDcntary Accidence. Fourth 
Eiition, Fcap. ^V9. u. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. SittK 
Edition. CeguM iuo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER, Wilh 
Notes adapted lA the Shoiter Latin 
Primel &nd Vocabulary. fyfA 
EditiOit revised. iSmo,. it, 6jI. 

EASY SELECTIONS PROM 
CjESAR. Part i. T Helve-iia.ii 
War, Saond Editiott, iSiVW. \i. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
PiTi I. The Kinss of Rome. iSmp. 
Second EdcfitK. if, 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN^ 
SEEN TRANSLATION. SnenlA 
Sdition. Fcap, Stv. u. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessofis 
in lUatin AccLdencc WittiVoi3ihutiuy. 
CratDit 3cv. It, 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary, Eighth and 
cheaper Hdition, re-Vsrilteit. Crown. 
8v(>. IJ, iid. Issued with t^e CiMisem 
of Dr. Kctinedy. Key jj, net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE: RulfS atid Exenrisfts, 
Stcsnd pMtiott. Cr.&vi. ii.6i With 
Vocabulary. 23. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Estrcisa on Ccnnmaa 
Rales and Idioms. Fourth Ediiion. 
Fcap, Bwo, IJ. S.j'. With Vocabufary 



IJiTIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : ArrMEe<la«»or4inB[o 
Subjects. Ninih Edilitm, Peaf. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. iBm», Second EdiHom., if 

STEPS TO GREEK. Stiond Ediiiitn, 

Raiised. iSrrta. u. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 

Ctvran Sva. 11. 6d. 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 

UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 

Ediii^n /Revised. Fcap. Bve. ij. 6^ 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 

REPETITION. Ananged accord 
ing CO Subjects. 6tco>td Edttiom. 
Fi^p. %Vi. \s. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC 
TlONS. For Uie Ufse of Schools. 
Third Edt/ioa. With Introduction, 
Notes, BDd Vocabulary. Fcap. Stw. 
sr. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. FifirJk £di- 
film. i6m9, Od. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fi/iA 
Edilioa Revised. Crff^n ^Vt, ts. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEENTRANSLATION. FimrtA 
EdittOH reviud. Fcap, aiw. ti. hd. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Secvnd F.diHon. Cnrton 
Btw. 2r, fid. KET V. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 

REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects, Ninth Edition. Feaf. 



SCHOOL EXAMWATtOk SEMES 
Editbd by a. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crnrn Ue. zs. 6d. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 

A.M,M.?;TEnMAN, M,A- Fieventk 
Edition, 



A Key, issued to Tuiars ^tid 
Private SludetiU only, ta be had 
on cpptication to lh« Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Craun 9tv 
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LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. BjA.M.M. 
Stedhan, M.A. TerUh Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as 
above. 6j. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
Stediiah, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6s. net. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. MORICH. Clifton College, 
Fifth Edition. 

KrY {Second Edition) issued as 
above, ds, net. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C H. 
Spbncb, M.A., Clifton O^lege. 
Second Edition. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. SXEBX, M.A., 
F.C.S. In two vols. 
Part I. Chemistry ; Part II. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Stedhan, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Kbt [Second Edition) issued as 
above. 7s. net. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. ByJ. Tait 
Wasdlaw, B.A, King's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 2^, 6d. 
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